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RECLAMATION OF KANKAKEE VALLEY 


Offers Rich Corn Farms 
at $8522 to $150°22 an Acre 
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This is unquestionably the bigs farm the ‘ 
today. hink of it Splendid and grain —highly vroduc- Chicago 
tive eorn i—in the rich re med nd of kakee \ y in 
Northwestern Indiana, only 59 n from Chicago, at tt wonderfully 
low price of $ 
The comple ¢ anal S under expert engineering 
supervi n ha arm opportunit! and land that biti esi / 5 
ne year ago wa ‘ v now produ splendid crops _ micne 2 She 
The virgin soil is rich and producti ind is bound to crease r \ . aa 
in value. Right now it offer ; > { 
The Chance of a Lifetime . — ~ 
We own a large tract of this land in Jasper and Newton counties, RA are / ~ 
right in the art of the best of the Kan ee section, only 50 miles > t 
from Chicago, ¢ m from South Bend miles from Kanka and es - 
60 miles from Laf tte. The land is wonderfully located in r egard to x‘ © Le ] 
railroads and markets. Q i y, x 
* ° . ty 
Splendid Crope Show Richness of Soil tt “ll: 
The soil is a black, sandy loam, enriched by years of decaying : 
vegetation, easily worked and very productive The land which has nee \ et 
been planted in corn has averaged 45 bushels an acre, frequently run- 2, 
ning to 65 and 75 bushels. Oats commonly yield 50 bushels to the acre. A Wn 
Other crops show similar returns. 2 | 
e 
Easy Terms of Payment =| 
The land in our tract will be divided into farms of 160 acres or more = 
which will be sold on easy terms at $85 to $150 per acre. Some of 3], Le 
these farms are already improved and others can be improved accord- ws 
ing to the wishes of the buyer. c ee 
> 
If you are in the market for a farm which presents this ( > ® 
kind of opportunity, we urge a personal ee If 4 Splendid/ — ° 
see the land and the crops it produces, you wii realize sts 2 
wonderful value. We will be very glad to give = full ao Rich Soil _— 2. . 
tions as to how you can casily wrvestigate these farms jor 
yourself. Write us for our map No. 2 and further injormation. Big PP = 
La Payestal 
The Straus Brothers Company e erm _— 
Established 1860 Capital and Surplus $3,000,000. 00 sa Yor Senmaent 
Home Office, 818 Straus Building Ligonier, Indiana | 











FOR SALE 


Valuable farm and ranch property. containing 5000 
acres. of which about 1000 acres are trrigable (400 
acres now irrigated), 3000 acres choice wheat land 


balance in pasture. There is a full set of 
including silos, granaries, bunk houses, 
by 400 ft. by 63 ft., with stable ac- 
of cattle. Along with 


and the 
buildings 
and a barn 134 ft 
com modation for 1000 head 
this land is a six years’ lease of 2800 acres grazing 
land This proposition isone of the Biggest 
Money Makers in the Dominion of Canada. To 
close out an estate, will sell for $225,000.00. Apply 


Canadian Guaranty Trust Company 
Brandon, Manitoba, & anada. 


373 Acre Improved Farm 








I have a long half section, 3783 acres, in Buena Vista 
County. lowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take in as 
a first payment a small piece of land, or cheap land, 


and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. Thies farm is actually worth the money. I 
am offering a good clean proposition and will not 
consider ang offer at inflated prices 

A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, iewa 


Corn Farms For Sale 


in Randolph County, Ind. The best bargains in the 
state. Farms of 650-350-290 acres. Two sets of buildings 
on all these farms. 160 acres, two nice sets of bulld- 
ings. 120-30 acres, priced from $165 to $210. Located 
on fine pikes. 395 acres, one of the finest tn state, 
atée2iv. Write us at once and let us know what you 
want and when you willcome. JACK BARNES 
and J. A. MILLER, | Winchester, | ind. 


Corn, Oats, “Wheat, & Blue Grass 


Why pay #300 to @500 for tend when you can buy 
direct from owner at 685 to $150. land that will grow 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F.L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 


Improved Farm for Sale 


20 acre, corn, clover and dairy farm. Good buiid- 
jugs, good soll, a market, school and co-operative 
creamery 


Wr 
<. HM. "GORDON, 








Owatonna, Minn. 





I ARDWOOD OUT -OVER LAND, SILT 

yam, Clay sub-soll Neither sandy nor grave!ly 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the be 
of the dairy country You deal directly with 





owners. No agents and no comm fsstons. Rasy terme. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
1 umber Co., Land Department, Staniey, W _Whsoonsia 


FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Newly improved farm 


of 171 


acres of high fertility within two miles of Eldora. 
lowa su batanttal cash payment required. Balance 
on time. No better land in Iowa. Must sell to 


For price and terms write to or call on 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 


600 Acres Choice Clay Loam 


easily cleared, on good roads, $15.00 per acre, Taylor 
County, Wisconsin; also some good smal! tracts of 
from 40 acres ap. For particulars write 


8B. B. COLWELL, Hannibal, Wis. 
FARM FOR SALE _ 


FOR SALE. Farm of about 251 acres one mile 
from Eidora, lowa. Excellent improvements. Very 
fertile. No better land in Iowa. Must sell to close 
@siatc. Substantial cash payment required. Balance 
on time. For price and terme, write to or call on 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 
IOWA FARMS FOR SALE 


lose estate 








88 acres, improved, 6235. 
Good terms. Located near good towns 
REILLY BROS... New Hampton, towa 


POR SALE-—80 acres, fenced; 





30 cultivated, 


echool, rural route; good farn: buildings: 2 
horses, § cows, all stock, machinery and lumber 
Price #7900 Other bargains. Blanchard, Pbtlitps, Wis 











Colorado Farms 


AT 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES 





ADDRESS 


AKIN & CLAMMER 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. 














207-Acre Michigan Farm, 
$9,500, Including Fine Span 


j-year-old horses, large quantity oats, corn, potatoes, 
etc., only 62,500 down, cash required, balance easy 
terms. In splendid section, mile and a half to hus- 
tling R. R. town, 14 miles large city and university. 
140 acres heavy crop-producing tillage, woven-wire 
fenced pasture for 25 cows, bordering river for mile; 
fine woodlot, timber, fruit 2-scory 7-room house, 
river view, 2 barne, 1,000 bu. corn houses with drive- 
way, etc. Details page r- big Fal) Catalog, just out, 
farm bargains 23 states; copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, g22R Marquette Bidg., Chicago. Ill. 


Missouri Farms 


Come to the garden spot of the world—Carroll 
county. Misseuri. We have fine farms in most 
any size tracts desired. 


See or write 


J. G. HOUSTON & SON 
CARROLLTON, MO. 


FOR SALE 


Marinette County, 








This announces the opening in 
Wisconsin, of some of the best new lands we have 
ever been able to offer for colonization. Lands ad- 
vance in price fastest where the largest number of 
settlers are locating. We believe that place is Mari- 
nette County. Practically firet choice avaliable from 
our new tracts. Start for our Wausaukee, Wisconsin; 
office now, or write today for copy of our publication, 
Landoiogy. which gives full information free. 

SKIDMORE LAND ©O., 
Marinette, Dept. R., Wisconsin. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


FARM FOR SALE 


500 acres, 2 miles of town on main line Cotton Belt 
Railway. rich Dieck soll, about 900 acres in cultive 
tion, has five sets of farm a including one 
s{x room house and large barn Uncleared portion 
bas considerable good cypress timber on same. Can 
be beught on easy terms of one-third cash and 
balance on time. Price $125.00 per acre. 


F. S. BICE, Oran, Missouri. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of im ved farme for 
sale om easy Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Witimar, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, ai! sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms 61,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen Couaty trvestment Co., lela, Kansas 
For my Callaway County 


catalog of choice central Missouri 
W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Misscurt. 











WRITE 


farms 





360 AGRE FARM 


For Sale at $55 per Acre 


Partly improved, Wood county, Wisconsin, on state 
highway, 2¢ miles from town with two railroads and 
creamery, thirteen miles from city of 9000. Good 
temporary buildings and stave silo. Two diatinct 
soil typee make wonderfal working combination. 
300 acres of best second bench land, rich alluvial silt 
joam, perfectly drained. 60 acres fertile sand isiand 
soil (Special soil report on tract by Soils Depart- 
ment, College of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin.) Forty acres cultivated, sixty acres ready for 
the plow. 180 acres fenced, small amount bardwood 
timber, excellent clover pasture, will support 50 head 
of stock. Fifty acres creek bottom, heavily timbered. 
Write at once and arrange to look it over. 


GEORGE N. ARPIN, 
210 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, lil. 








For Sale—Cloverdale Farm 


240 acres, 5¢ miles from Armstrong. Fine improve- 
ments. Woven wire fence around farm. Thoroughly 
tiled. Buildings on road, } mile from graveled road. 
Good grove and orchard. Has reputation of being 
oue of the best producing farma around Armstrong. 
Will be pee ata bargain. Write for terms and price. 
J. H. THOMPSON, Ringsted, lowa 


Markets at YourDoor 


Ge East if you want 
at a low price. 





good limestone land 
A few farms, gently rolling or nearly 
level, now for sale. Good buildings, improved roads, 
near church and school. Come and see them, their 
corn and clover, and you will call them cheap. Act 
at once, as they will sell quickly at the prices we ask. 
Our land sells for ¢100 to $200 an acre. Address 
Central Pennsylvania Farm Agency, 
‘State College, Pa. 


Missouri’ s Pioneer Rice Farm 


lam offering for sale my 640 acre rice farm all 
fenced, cross-fenced, woven wire, one mile north of 
Dudiey, Stoddard county, Missour!; 580 acres in cul- 
tivation, 400 acres rice land, balance clover, timothy, 
wheat, oats and corn. Has two deep irrigation wells 
with 75 and 100 H.-P. electric motors. Buildings 
extra fine. Insured for $20,000. Profits this year on 
rice from thie farm will be $40,000. Price $160 an 
acre; reasonable terms. No trades. Sbows band- 

some income on three times the price asked. 


For farther information, write 
Poplar Bhsff, Mo. 





GEORGE BEGLEY, Jr., owner, 


IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE 

260 acre farm, two miles from city limits of 

~ Claire. ¥ Wis., a city of 25,000 population. Colon- 
al house, sixteen rooms, furnace h ba’ 

hot and cold running water, telepbone, buflt in re- 





frigerator. Large hb, tifal ids, river 
Horse dairy barn 36x50 (new). Owned 

who wants to —- Worth 650,000, will 

‘or rs address Dr. W. D. 


for $90,000. F 
REA, 30 McKnight aiding.” Minneapolis, Minn. 


IOWA FARMS Smet), disck com 


land. $100 to $175 per 
acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, Ia. 


| e CANNOT AFFORD to miss this op- 
portunity. Productive 30 acre stock farm (can 
sell 250 more), modern barns, waterworks, excellent 
market, auto road, fine climate. Near bigh school 
and town. Only #1@ acre. Elf Davidson, Eads, Tenn. 
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oe = jj 
Cou nity, lowa—The farmer 
ast of vha, in Haneox 
i a very progres 
Ww i arranging t 
‘ s run from Kanawha 
far ho s nd in that way to h 
‘ nce on the farm. 
Raising Bees for Stingers—Some p 
] f t to 
bees r I for 
hon It . that the stingers 
tair st ormic acid obtair 
Forr cid used in the treatment 
rheun I \ opathic doctors 
is also used tor e circulation in ec: 
of paralysis 
Night Threshing—There is not eno 
daylight for some of the western farn 
and owing to the searcity of labor and 
large crops, they have been obliged 
some of their threshing at night by 
trie motors. The farm electric 
plants have come into their own. 


1\ough power for thr 
current for the lig 
it. They 


furnish not only er 
ing, the 

equipment it carries with 
from $300 to $500 to install. These elk 

plants have been the means of bri: 

many of the modern conveniences into 
western farm homes 


but also 


Farm Laborers—The employment ac 


conducted by the Iowa Employ: 
found work for some 10,300 


cies 
Bureau 





during the first seven months of 1919 
these, 4,700 were special harvest har 
and tl remainder were hired by 
month. Monthly wages this year 

averaged $58.04, being highest in n 
western Iowa. Harvest’ wages ra 
from to $3.75 per day in the sout) 
to $5 per day ne the northwest, ar 
Page county $6 per day, the averag 
the entire state being $4.36 per day 
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Sudan Grass Yields—A number of Iowa 
ers have found Sudan grass unusually 
fitable this year. Some have reported 
rns as high as $110 an acre thru sell- 
the seed. 





New Bee-Keeper—F. P. Paddock is now 
the Iowa Agricultural College as 
bee-keeper. We suppose we ought 


iy “apiarist,’’ but they mean the same 
Mr. Paddock was formerly engaged 
the same capacity in Texas. 


International Entries Close—Intending 
itors at the International Live Stock 


| osition, at Chicago, November $th to 
I ember 6th, are reminded that entries 
close November Ist. No time should 


lost in communicating with B. H. 
ie, the general superintendent, whose 
iress is Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Farmer Carpenters—The county agent 
ri Marshall county, Iowa, coiperating 
the farm building experts of the ex- 


tension department of the Agricultural 
( ge, is trying to meet the carpenter 
s tage by organizing a group of farm- 
¢ who have some skill with hammer and 
s Plans for such buildings as are 


ied are being made by the extension 
rtment. 





France as a Machinery Market—France 
I is a great deal of agricultural machin- 
‘ and unless the United States is will- 
ing to give excellent service, Germany is 
} y to predominate the market. The 
ri rs in farm machinery, most of them, 
will need credit, and in spite of the prej- 
against the Germans on account of 
conflict, the French will be 
forced by economic factors to buy where 
The Germans will supply extra 
parts for the machines they sell, and will 


recent 


T y can 


Y ioubt bend every effort to keep them 
I od running shape for a considerable 
} i after they are sold. This is a serv- 


hich the American manufacturers 


} been 




































unwilling to give. As time 
- goes on, the French will in a measure 
: forget their hatred for Germany, and if 
3 s n produce what the French want in 
ay of agricultural machinery, she 
2 yme dangerously near dominating 
3 market 
ene 
3 The High Cost of Loafing—The Phila- 
3 ri a Corn Exchange National Bank has 
d ( d some interesting figures, and 
a j the following ment: “It is the 
os ] st of loafing, and not the high cost 
g, that is troubling America today 
producing less per hour per man 
. ire consuming more per hour per 
, n was the rule before the war. 
& itions by a large manufacturing 
( in Philadelphia showed ‘that the 
54 I t per man per hour, under identical 
tances today and before the war, 
82 third less at the present time than 
= past, this notwithstanding an in- 
ge ( of 100 per cent in wages. In an in- 
\ tion covering several states it was 
2086 ( ed that the wage per man _ per 
87 d inereased 240 per cent, coinci- 
88 y that the product per man had 
+4 ( ed 62 per cent. These instances 
ag t t same story, not of increased 
87 V these have been common to all 
86 1d to all countries, but to a wide- 
SO habit of doing less work per hour 
a can be only one result to this plan 
n if pursued, and that is a con- 
t advance of prices, an end to the 
of new wealth, with the republic 
s y running on the momentum ac- 
in other years until that momen- 
“9 t s exhausted.” 
78 
5 Great Fur Sale—A fur sale, the largest 
- f ‘tion ever held either‘in this coun- 
-9 tr in Europe, reaching to over $15,- 
“9 ( tok place in September, at St 
1 i it the auction rooms of The Inter- 
= : Fur Exchange. There were 600 
. ! in attendance, a large number of 
“ them representing European houses, and 
“7 t mber of pelts presented fer sale | 
7 i ted to the very large total of 13,- 
80 ‘ The skins offered are by no means 
: ve pelts; they represent every 
4 ‘ and every part of the world that 
“3 cont s fur-bearing animals. They also 
984 ! varied values, from the most rare | 
y2 R sables and ermine to the humble 
3 ( nk and the domesticated cat. A | 
or c S-covered box from Siberia, only | 
: long by two feet high and per- | 
103 i foot wide, was insured for $90,000, | 
74 7 ice were the sables it contained. | 
a1 ; f the features of the auction was | 
- t rease in prices paid for all native 
“4 or including muskrat Beaver, opos- | 
S74 sur ‘unk, lynx all brought unprecedent- | 
91 : es. The high grade foxes, such as | 
72 iskan blue fox, reached a figure | 
2079 ‘ showed an advance of m 100 to 135 | 
ode per nt Prices obtained - rare pelts | 
en nN 1 a single Russian sable at $1,200, | 
asd ~ lot of ninety sold at an average of | 
5072 . ch. These, of course, are excep- | 
> valuations, such as those put on 


jewels, 
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Look sharp for the name 
and red stripe on the frame . 


The Right Kind of Sleep 


OUR sleep does you the most good when it is sound, comfort- 
Your body renews its strength—you awake completely 
rested—ready to start each day refreshed, full of energy for your work. You will 
find a great aid to such sleep in the 


WAY Sadless Spring 


<< NO SAG lft ary WAY *7 


able and restful. 








Say 











By a patented construction, a surface is formed that conforms to the shape 
of the body, making your sleepirg position comfortable, restful and sleep-inviting. This construc- 
tion never sags. It does not roll occupants toward center. Does not disturb your sleep with / 


creaking noises. 


Guaranteed for 


25 Years 


The Way Sagless Spring is guaranteed 
for 25 years not to stretch, sag or break. 
All metal—sanitary—no loose strands or 


exposed sharp corners to tear bedding. 


Way Sagless Spring Co.,418-598 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








54 





It comes in all sizes for wooden, iron and | 
brass beds. 


30 Nights’ Free Trial Offer 
Ask your nearest Way dealer. 


FREE:—Write for interesting “*Way” 
book about health and sleep. 
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Because of Stur 
Balls Like These 
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' Buy Land Direct From Owner 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and tn high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! grains in the state, as our soll is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $6175 to 
#250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing In value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering, some fine farms 
for rent Come and see wus, or write, 

Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 
















Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 




















where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 






































still prevatl, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mal! you acatalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner's prices 
and on easy terms? ‘A Good Title Always.” 
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When you buy 
only a quart of 
oil at a time, 
you are indulg- 
ing in an ex- 
pensive habit. 


Buy 5 gals. or 
moreof French 
Auto Oil and 
save 15to 20%. 




















A drop of French Auto Oil placed 
under a microscope is seen to be com- 


balls. Oil quality and economy, and 
perfect Jubrication, depend upon the 
heat-resisting and pressure sustain- 
ing quality of these little globules. 


Keeps -Your: Motor- Youn 


(A weight for Every Car) 


ftiny egg-shaped 


That’s why it also lasts longer, 
and is more economical. 
Insist upon French Auto Oil. It is 
put up in 1 and 5-gallon cans, 
15-gallon drums, half barrels and 
full barrels. 

For Sale By 


French Auto Oil Dealers 


(There’s One in Your Town— 
Why Not Buy From Him?) 





g 


In French Auto Oil these egg-shaped 
globules are sturdier than in ordinary 
oils—have greater resisting powers 
against heat and friction—because it 
is made of pure Pennsylvania Crude 
Oil, the best in the world, by experts 
of over 30 years’ experience. 











Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 
Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


A choice farm in Manitoba, 1120 acres, 620 acres 
cultivated, 500 first-class pasture, 500 now prepared 
for crop. Splendid butldings consisting of a ten 
roomed brick house, horse barn, cattle barns, grana- 
ries, etc. Situated near schools. churches, elevators 
and markets. Excellent roads. Price $60,000. Apply 

Canadian Guaranty Trust Company, 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada 


FOR SALE _ 


819 acres of land In Black Belt of N. E. Mississipp?, 
within two miles of Mississippi A. & M. College and 
large co-operative creamery. Land well sulted to 
dairying and beef cattle production or for general 
farming. Portion of land sultable for alfalfa growing. 

dress Prof. W. KR. PERKINS, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


820 ACRES BLACK PRAIRIE LAND 


Modern, nearly new 10-room house, piped for 
water and gas. Large barn and numerous out-bulld- 
ings. Fruit. Two miles from county seat town of 
2500, with excellent schools. Price for quick sale, 
benefit of Indian Allottee, only $75 per acre. Terms 
on part at 6%. Large list of other farms. 


J. T. RAGAN CO., Vinita, Oklahoma. 


640 Acres For Rent 


Located near Osakis, Minn.; 400 acres in cultiva- 
tion, balance in pasture and meadow. Price, $6.00 
per acre, cash rent. Most of plowing is completed, 
for which I would expect to be allowed a reasonable 
compensation. Renter can handle this farm either 







































with or without stock. If interested, write at once to 
Dr. A. J. Gilkenson, 









Osakhis, Minn. 


IMPROVED IRRIGATED FARMS 


in the famous Gallatin Valley of Montana. Can sell 
you any size from 40 to 640 acres, ranging in price 
from $75 to $250 per acre. Also some fine stock 
ranches. Descriptive booklet on application to 
SIMPSON & TRUITT, Bozeman, Montanh® 
to sell or exchange your 
iF You Want %0ct ot cxctan 
JOHN J. BLACK, 88 St., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
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How Long Ought a Tractor 
To Last 


ORE farmers every day are learning to 
figure tractor economy in terms of 
total cost—purchase price, operating 

cost and upkeep—average throughout the life 
of a tractor. 


And they are finding it in ever in- 
creasing numbers in the G-O Tractor. 


Consider the saving in power and 
wear afforded by the G-O driving mechanism 
—the biggest advance ever made in tractor 
engineering. 


It has no gears to be stripped when 
the tractor meets an unexpected obstruction. 
The motor is saved the endless jolts and jars 
which accompany gear-shifting in all gear driven 
machines. 


Its speed can be changed while the 
tractor is in motion, preventing loss of momen- 


The General Ordnance Company 
Tractor Division 


Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office and Factory: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Eastern Factory: 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


tum and waste of power in starting up again. 


There are six speeds forward and six 
reverse—controlled so easily that anyone can 
adapt them to any kind of work, in the field or 
at the belt pulley. 


The engine is protected from racking 
and strain by the heavy spiral springs and 
3-point suspension of the front axle. It runs 
equally well on Kerosene or Gasoline. Every 
part is instantly accessible, down to the dust- 
proof gears, enclosed in an oil bath. 


Farmers who have learned the facts 
which make for economy in a tractor will be 
interested in receiving The General Ordnance 
Company’s booklet — ‘‘How Success Came To 
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oncerning the Farm’s Best Crop 


LONG in the first part of every book on rural 


re sociology, there comes a statement to this 
effect: 
The increasing trend toward the city draws 


the rural districts the best of its young blood. 
The loss of potential leadership in this way is one 
of the greatest evils which hold back the develop- 
ment of the country.” 

\s a general statement, this may do very well. 
Like all general statements, however, it has its 
exceptions. One of the most noteworthy of these 
exceptions lives in Page county, Iowa, a few miles 
west of College Springs. 


ohn Farguhar, who farms four hundred acres 
of land in Colfax township, has four sons and 
tw faughters. According to our best authorities, 
é ast three sons and one daughter ought to be 
at Des Moines, or Chicago, or St. Louis, busily en- 
gaged in justifving page 64 of the sociological 
treatise quoted above. 

\ctually the situation is this: One boy, the 
voungest, is going to school at College Springs and 
lives at home; one girl is at school at Tarkio. The 
other daughter is married and lives close by. The 
oldest son rents a farm not half a mile away. Of 
the two other sons, one has a house on the home 
farm, about two hundred yards from the house 
where he was born, and the other, just married, is 
about to move into a-new place, also on the home 


ferm, and just across the road from the old house. 

So now when John Farquhar goes to a farmers’ 

institute or a Chautauqua, he probably skips the 
] re on “How to keep the boys on the farm.” 
He knows. More than that, he has done it. 
John Farquhar at an early day began acquiring 
the love of the country and of Page county, which 
he has passed on so successfully to his boys. He 
old when his father moved into 
southern Iowa from Ohio, and he has spent all his 
life since then in the community in which he now 
lives. 

Farming in the early days to John Farquhar 
meant one horse and an incredible amount of back- 
breaking toil. He saw new tools come into use and 
the worn 
) 





was four years 


acres, under better cultivation, produce 

elds that vied with the earlier crops from the 

virgin soil. He has marked and shared in the in- 

creasing prosperity of the Iowa farmer, and re- 

joiced over the day of machinery when one man 

can farm an area that four would not have attempt- 
ed in his youth. 


Yet thru all these developments he has retained 

t nse of adventure, the expectation of the fu- 

tu hat came to him in his boyhood as he rode over 

i} ‘airie trails and visioned farm lands where 
only the grass waved. 

used to ride across that hill over there,” said 





Mr. Farquhar, reminiscently, “riding bareback 6n 
an old horse, and see nothing but wild prairie. And 
I could look over toward the west and know that 


the open country went on as far as I could imagine. 
We were the advance guard of the farm.” 

Having served in the advance guard of the agri- 
cultural movement in his youth, John Farquhar has 
never gotten over the habit of being at the front 
of all progressive farm work. te is one of the 
best farmers in the county, as any of his neighbors 
will be glad to testify; he is a director of the county 
farm bureau; he is a zealous adherent of the local 
church. 

He was one of the first men in the county to 
grow alfalfa, and has done so well with it that he 
uses it usually in place of clover in the rotation. 
When limestone began to be boomed as a soil im- 


prover, Mr. Farquhar took one of the first ship- 
ments to the county. He liked it well enough so 
that this fall will see the application of another 


carload, and possibly more, to his alfalfa land. 

This atmosphere of love for the farm and for 
farm progress probably had a great deal to do 
with the very unusual way in which the Farquhar 
boys have stayed at home. Mr. Farquhar himself 
refuses to regard it as anything phenomenal or to 
explain his method. 

“Boys ought to be kept busy,” he said, briefly, 
in answer to a question. 

“At what?” 

“Why, at something they like to do and that is 
worth doing,” he answered, as if in some surprise 
at such an obvious question. 


He turned to his three sons. Together with a 
few neighbors they were watching a test of soil 
samples for acidity which the county agent was 


making. 
“When do we want that lime, boys?” he asked. 
The three moved over toward him and con- 
ferred. Everybody had a word as to the best time 
for getting the load, so as to prevent conflict with 
pressing farm duties. They talked it over for a few 
minutes. John Farquhar closed the discussion. 


“All right, then,” he said, “we'll get it Sat- 
urday.” 
The boys nodded, satisfied. The matter had 


been thoroly gone over and a workable compromise 
effected. 

It seems likely that this incident may have 
been a better exposition of the Farquhar method 
than some hours of talk. Mr. Farquhar’s statement 
as to keeping the boys busy had been accurate, 
but it had not gone far enough. More likely, his 
method had consisted in suggesting and giving 
the man opportunity to be busy in working it out. 
The instinct of workmanship that is one of the 


strongest of our basic impulses had been given a 





John Farquhar and his Farm Boys at Work in a Corn Field on the Home Farm. 


chance to find expression in the familiar tasks of 
the farm. 

Willingness to take the boys in as junior part- 
ners in the business of farming seems to have been 
a characteristic of Mr. Farquhar from the begin- 
ning. To him the family has always been a social 
unit of the democratic sort,.and not a monarchy 
with the father at the head. The spirit of team-work 
has dominated. 

As the grew up, they 
ingly important shares in the farming. Indeed, their 
growth coincided pretty with the growth 
of the farm in size. Mr. Farquhar started with 2 
quarter section. back he bought an- 
other quarter across the road. Still more recently, 
he purchased an eighty on the other side. 

The photograph of the boys and their father in 
the corn field was taken just before the oldest left 
ithe home farm. It is a picture that team- 
work, and because it does show so clearly the spirit 
that has pervaded this family, it is one of the most 
precious possessions of the Farquhars. 

As the boys came to the age of manhood, there 
was an opportunity for the Farquhar system to 
break down. Arrangements for handling several 
families on one farm are a little hard to make. 

The oldest son solved the problem temporarily 
by renting a farm nearby. When the next oldest 
was ready to take on adult responsibilities, a differ- 
ent method was followed. Mr. Farauhar took him 
into partnership in running the farm, and a house 
was built on the eighty-acre piece last acquired. 

The next boy was working for his father for a 
monthly wage when the war came. He put in 
about six months jn the service, saw the army and 
that side of life pretty thoroly, and at the end of 
it all came back very gratefully to Page county 
and the home farm. He is married and has a new 
house building on the quarter section across the 
road. 

These two sons in the future are to operate the 
two hundred and forty acres on which they are 
living. Mr. Farquhar, with his youngest son, is 
going to farm the quarter-section of the original 
home farm. 

A part of the attraction of farming for the Far- 
quhar men has probably been due to the fact that 
John Farquhar has been skillful and successful 
enough in farming to make that business seem 
worth while. He early adopted a five-year rotation 
of corn, corn, oats, clover and clover, and kept it 
up until after trying alfalfa. Since then alfalfa 
has replaced clover in his cropping scheme. 

Hogs have always been the most important 
single item in Mr. Farquhar’s farming. He keeps 
from thirty to forty sows, and with only one litter 
a year usually turns out (Concluded on page 2075) 
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Collective Bargaining 
A’ A RECENT conference held in Chicago, among 


the resolutions adopted was one which in- 
cluded the following “We believe the time has 
come when the millions of farmers, not only in their 
own interest, but in the interest of consumers, 
should have the clearly expressed right, by both 
state and federal laws, to buy and bargain collec- 
tively concerning their own products; and we ask 
for such qualifications of existing statutes that this 


coéperation will be permitted without fear of prose- 
cution.” 

The clever and entertaining editor of Rosenbaum 
Review finds a good deal of amusement in the sug- 


gestion that the farmer has any desire to “safe- 
guard the interests of the consumer.” He thinks 
the very suggestion is a great joke, and that the 
farmer is, like all other men, concerned mostly 
with the idea of bettering himself. 

We presume there is not a great deal of differ 
ence in human nature whether it is on the farm 
or in the city Most men are concerned more in 
promoting their own inter than the interests 
of other people. Nevertheless, it is absolutely true 


that the consumer would benefit, if the right of the 
farmer to bargair should be 


nized 


collectively reeog- 


The history of milk prices is a case in point. The 

thru their food adminis- 
abetted by the national 
to keep the price 
production. The 
milk producers formed dairy associations and tried 
to secure prices which would allow them the cost 
of production and enough more to justify them in 
continuing in the business. Some of the cities tried 
to prevent the farmers from organizing and secur- 
ing this just price What result? Large 
numbers of dairymen quit producing milk and sold 
their cows. This reduced the supply, and before a 
great while prices went a good deal higher than 
the just price which the farmers had asked for in 
the beginning 


people of the larger cities, 
trations, and aided and 
Food Administration, undertook 


of milk below the actual 
} 


cost of 


was the 


It is possible for the government to arbitrarily 
hold down the price of farm products for a time; 
but not even the can compel 
te stay in a losing busines and the 
sult is that before long decreased production brings 
about prices far higher than they were at the begin 
ning of the dispute. It is, therefore, to the advan- 
tage of the consumers that farmers should be per- 
mitted to organize and and 
thus secure prices for their products that will cover 
the cost of production plus a profit large enough to 
encourage them to stay in the business of producing 


government farmers 


inevitable re- 


bargain collectively, 


The farmer does not ask for any special favors 
in this matter. He simply asks to be put on the 
same basis as the laboring man, right to 
organize and bargain collectively in marketing his 
labor is no longer disputed. The things the farmet 
sells from his farm are the result of his labor, and 
the price repré 

Our friend 
farmers do not 


whose 


sents his wage 


goes farther, and suggests that if 
like the present laws, which seem 
to forbid them from organizing and bargaining 
collectively, then they ought to organize corpora- 
tions in the regular way, just like business men do, 
and like some farmers have done, for instance, in 
cooperative elevator companies. 

Of course that is what will happen if the pres- 
ent effort to secure fair laws on collective bargain- 


ing fail We suspect that such a solution of the 
difficulty wi’! be far harder on the consumer. If 
farmers it large numbers once start to organize 
their bu n incorporated lines, we can see a 


lot of trou! ahead who undertake 


for the people 
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to compete with them, and for the consumers who 
have to buy their products. Half a dozen of the 
able men who were brought up on the farm, but 
who have gone to the cities and have become the 
master minds in great business enterprises, could 
get together and work out plans for the different 
sorts of corporations of farmers which would play 
with Big many different lines. 
it something of that sort may 
about in the future. 


CG Co CO 
The Roosevelt Memorial 


cepa next week, on October 20th, there 

will be a nation-wide campaign to raise a fund 
dollars to create a memorial to 
The National Roosevelt Me- 
recommended that there be 
a monument of suitable character erected in or 
near the city of Washington; that there be a me- 
morial park, which will eventually include Sagamore 
Hill, the Roosevelt home at Oyster Bay, New York, 
and that a portion of the funds be used in such a 
way as to inculcate in the youth of the land the high 
ideals which Theodore Roosevelt preached so stren- 
uously and unceasingly, and exemplified in his own 
life. 

In speaking of this matter, Herman Hagedorn, 
Jr., says very truly: “We are engaged in this move- 
ment for the purpose of raising a fund for a national 
memorial to Theodore Roosevelt; but that is only 
the means of attaining our goal, which is to pass on 
to succeeding generations the inspiration of his life 
and character. His courage, his honesty, his can- 
dor, his readiness to face facts, his unstained man- 
hood, his gentleness, his deep sympathy, his wide 
humanity, all that made the loftiness and strength 
and ma Roosevelt, a heritage on 
which Americans for all time to come will live and 
feed grow Jo national memorial is 
needed to honor the man who has left such a heri- 
tage to his fellowmen. That heritage is itself his 


smash Business in 
It is quite 


be brought 


possible th 


million 
Roosevelt 


of several 
Theodore 
morial Committee has 


gic of Theodore 





and strong. No 








memorial. We build our monuments of granite and 
bronze only in order that men may be reminded day 
in and day out of the spiritual heritage which is 
theirs.” 

As we get farther away from the cal cor 
flicts in which Roosevelt played such a vigorous 
part, the true greatness of the man becomes more 
clearly revealed No other man of recent genera- 


well to 


great fundamental principles 


tions used his commanding position so 
preac h earnestly those 
which must be observed if men are to attain their 


highest usefulne He was our greatest preacher 
of righteousness, individual and collective, with all 


that the word righteousness implies He was the 
sort of a man we would most like our sons to be, 
and, as Mr. Hagedorn very truly suggests, our great 
effort should be to pass on to succeeding genera- 
tions the inspiration of his life and character. 

We hope that the farmers of the corn belt will 
have their full part next week in contributing to 
this memorial fund. Of all of our great public men, 
Roosevelt best understood the farmer and best 
served him. It is the hope of the National Memorial 
Committee that the millions asked for to be used 
in creating the memorial will be built up by millions 
of contributions. 


co 8 8 


Information Concerning Promoted 
Companies 


W* HAVE just been looking over some questions 

submitted by a farm bureau committee to a 
packing company which is now selling stock in 
Iowa, and the answers made to these questions by 
the packing company. A number of farm bureaus 
are submitting questions of this sort when stock 
salesmen come into their counties, and are then 
sending out copies of the questions and answers to 
their members. 

It seems to us that if the farm bureaus are to 
render a service of very much value to their mem- 
bers, they should ask for much more detailed infor- 
mation than we find asked for in this particular set 
of questions. The answers to the questions do not 
expose anything that the promoters might not wish 
exposed, unless it may be the pay which they are 
giving the solicitors who are selling the stock. They 
are perfectly harmless questions, asking simply for 
the name of the association, the authorized capital, 
the character of the stock, the amount sold, the 
number of stockholders, the dividend rates, the 
commission paid for selling the stock, a statement 
of the amount of indebtedness, and the officers of 
the company 

We suggest that the farm bureaus add to their 
questions something like the following: 

Are the promoters of the company receiving 
salaries while the company is being organized? If 
so, what salary is paid to each of them? 

Have arrangements been made with any other 
company to underwrite the sale of the stock? If so, 
what commission is paid to this other company? 
Do any of the officers or promoters of the enterprise 
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have an interest, direct or indirect, in the under. 
writing company? 

Have any of the officers or promoters of the 
enterprise been given or promised any shares of 
the stock as reward for their services? 

Has any contract been made for the purchase 
of an existing plant, or of land or other buildings 
to be used by this compan If so, give full partic 
lars. Have any of the officers or promoters of tl 
company had any interest, direct or indirect, in tt 
land or buildings or plant or anything 
which contract of purchase has been made or which 
it is proposed to purchase? 

Has any contract been made for the continu 
tion in office of any of the present officers or pro 
moters, or for the employment of any person 
manager or any other responsible position? If 
give full information concerning such contract 
agreement, together with the names of the pers 
interested, their past experience in this partic 
business, the firms with which they have worked 
during the past ten years. 

How many shares of stock have been paid for in 
cash by the various officers and promoters of the 
company? Did they receive a discount in the price 
paid for this stock? 

The foregoing questions do not cover all of the 
information which ought to be obtained before a 
farmer decides to invest in a promoted company; 
but they do include information which it-is very 
important for him to have. In many of the packing 
companies which have been promoted in the past 
and which have failed with practically a total 
to the stockholders, investigation has shown that 
the promoters first secured or entered into a 
tract for the purchase of some old plant or some 
land, and then made a contract with themselves as 
directors of the new company for the re-sale of such 
purchase at a very large profit, usually several 
times the amount they paid in the first place. After 
selling enough stock to give them a handsome profit 
on this deal, they have not been particularly con- 
cerned as to the future of the company, but have 
turned it over to the innocent stockholders to run 
it as best they might, and failure has invariably 
resulted. 

Another favorite device is the organization of 
an underwriting company to sell the stock, which 
means usually a very handsome side profit for t 
promoters. Again, contracts are very often ent 
into in advance for the employment of the pro: 
ers for a term of vears at salaries out of all pro- 
portion to the services they can possibly render 
the company 

If farm bureau organizations undertake to pro- 
tect their members from bad investments by mak- 
ing inquiry concerning companies which are being 
floated, then they should go at the matter so thor- 
oly as to expose any secret deals which may have 
been made for the extra profit of the promoters. 


SD. a3: 3 
Fake Land Sales 


wu of the recent advance in land values has 
been entirely legitimate, but there are reporis 
in some localities of the rankest kind of manipula- 
tion. Fake sales are made, and finally the land is 
sold at a top price to a real farmer. 

From eastern Iowa comes the report of a real 
estate dealer soliciting farmers to list their farms 
with him on a contract basis of 2% per cent com- 
mission. These farmers had no desire to sell, and 
they listed their farms at a figure which they con- 
sidered high enough so that there would be no 
chance of selling. But the real estate man succeed- 
ed in selling several of the farms at outlandish fig- 
ures, but with a payment of only $1,000 down. This 
$1,000 in most cases was more than eaten up by the 
commission, and in one case the farmer had to pay 
over $1,000 in excess of the $1,000 which he re 
ceived, in order to give the real estate man his 2% 
per cent commission. These farmers do not know 
whether or not they have really sold their farms. 
They have exercised poor business judgment, and, 
so far as they can see, the only man who is certaiz 
to gain is the real estate man. 

There are many farmers who are just as shrewd 
dealers in land as anyone, and they need no word 
of caution about the necessity of carefully examin- 
ing contracts. It is not enough to set a high figure 
on the farm, but it is also wise to take into consider- 
ation the commission which a real estate man may 
exact in relation to the cash payment. 

Above all, any man who intends to stay by the 
farming game should think very seriously before he 
sells his farm. The chances are that he will lose 
money in the process of selling his own farm and 
buying another. The thing for actual farmers to 40 
in this land boom is to “sit tight,” refusing to sell 
their farms unless they have some very definite 
plans about going elsewhere. 

So oO 8B 
HE drive against the high cost of living has cost 
Iowa a good many millions of dollars in the 
last ten days. It comes out of the farmers to beg!2 
with, but eventually the cities will bear their share 
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The British Strike 


URING the past five years the remark has been 
l made quite frequently that the world is grow- 
ing smaller, which is but another way of saying 
t! the peoples of the earth are coming to know 
( another better, and transportation and means 
of communication have multiplied so rapidly that 


happenings of importance in one nation are felt 

\ quickly in other nations. We have a very 

g illustration of this in the strike of the British 

, sad employes, which, fortunately, was settled 
last week. 

Very shortly after this strike was begun, it be- 

( impossible to move coal and foodstuffs in 

ient quantities over these British roads. The 

1 t was that ships loaded with foods and other 


es arriving in. Great Britain were tied up at 
ks. There was no room to take care of their 
and they could not get sufficient coal to 


( es 


them to leave the ports. Within ten days it 

\ necessary for the United States to stop the 
( nee of ships destined for British ports. Had 
condition continued, the farmers of the mid- 


felt the results in the prices of 
We have a surplus, and without the 
foreign markets unquestionably prices would drop 


st ower. 


\ would have 


f products. 


he situation was all the more serious because 

f time it seemed that it might be the beginning 
( truggle with capital and labor which would 
the British Empire to its very foundations. 

in Great Britain, as in all other countries, including 
ol wn, there is a growing group of men who have 
sire to overthrow the established order of 


things and set up the same sort of government that 
they have in Russia at the present time; that is, 
g nment by the workmen. The fact that a very 
large number of people in all these countries feel 


that men who work with their hands have not had 
i“ chance makes it easier for these apostles of 
disorder and anarchy to get a hearing and to start 
n uents which are designed to substitute an ir- 
responsible autocracy for the constitutional form of 
government. 

British are a level-headed sort of people 
T e one of their own expressions, they seem 
alw to “muddle thru” most of their crises; and 
they have done so in this case. The strike has 
been settled, if not to the satisfaction of all con 
cerned, at least with their acquiescence. The final 

on of the issues involved has been delayed 
ntil September, 1920. The important thing is that 
this settlement is a decided backset to the irre- 
sponsible agitators. 
i ae © ame 
The Industrial Situation 


bb opening sessions of the National Industrial 
Conference were held last week. This confer- 
will be remembered, is composed of fifteen 
representatives of the labor group, fifteen of the 
and fifteen representing the public, the 
latter appointed by the President. Included in the 
representation are four representatives of agricul- 
t Ire 


The sessions 


ence, it 


emplovers, 


have not been continued long 
enough to give very clear indications of just what 
the conference proposes to do; but among other 
things it was suggested that recommendations be 
wade which will provide for an industrial truce for 
at least three months, during which time there shall 


be no disturbance of industry, and employers and 
employes shall counsel together and endeavor to 
work out their problems. It is expected that the 
conference will strongly recommend joint boards of 


overs and workers to adjust difficulties aris- 
g. with the provision for appeal to general boards 
appointed by the President. It was suggested also 





last week that a committee of nine members be ap- 
pointed to investigate the high cost of living. Evi- 
dent the conference will continue for some little 


time, and a sincere effort will be made to work out 
Plans which will prevent an industrial upheaval. 
In the strike of the steel workers, which has now 


been going on for two or three weeks, the employers 
the advantage, if one may believe the 
reports in the daily press. It is said that an in- 


h ther 











crt g number of workers are resuming work. 
Fi | troops are being used at Gary, Indiana, 
ay rhaps at other points where outbreaks of 
V are threatened. 

: time this is written, there seems to be 
v ious danger of a general strike of coal 
I This strike was voted by the miners Sep- 
5th, to take effect November Ist, unless 
the iands should be granted before that time. 
TI emands are, (1) a six-hour day five days a 
Wwe vhich it is said would result in not much 
n t twenty-five hours of actual work per 
We 2) a sixty per cent increase in pay, with 
1 a half for overtime and double time for 
Sur (3) the elimination of the penalty for 
br g agreements, and (4) dating of any agree- 
a on November ist, just at the beginning of 


ivy coal mining season, instead of on April 
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Ist, the end of the heavy season—an arrangement 
which would be very much to the advantage of the 
workers. 

If we can believe the reports in the daily press, 
it would appear that the miners have in mind not 
alone the forcing of very much higher wages, but 


of demonstrating their power. It is said that among 
the coal miners the Bolshevist element is particu- 
larly strong, and that they think the time has come 
to put on a convincing demonstration of their power 
tc tie up the country in case they do not get what 
they want. This difficulty with the miners 
may possibly be postponed if the government should 
act in a decided way. The war-time food and fuel 
control act is still a law, and will be for six weeks 
after peace is proclaimed. Under this law the gov 
ernment take very drastic action, if it should 
desire to do so. 

While the conditions mentioned give very real 
cause for apprehension, on the whole it would seem 
that have about their 
peak, and if the country can get thru the next three 
months, the chances are that conditions will gradu- 
ally become better. Even 1 strike should 


coal 


could 


wage controversies reached 


if the coal 
not materialize as planned, however, the indica 
all point to difficulties in securing an abundance of 
cecal for fuel this winter. Farmers who have not 
been able to lay in their supplies of coal would do 
well to provide stores of wood, wherever that is 
available. 


tions 


C3 Co 3s 
Milk Distribution 
\ ILK producers and farmers generally have not 
4 had much getting their point of 
view directly before the city people; but once in a 
while it manages to come out indirectly. For ex- 
ample, last week one of the federal judges in Chi- 
cago acting as arbiter in a wage controversy 
out at the stock yards. Among other things which 
the commission was looking into was the cost of 
delivering milk. The president of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Association was on the stand, and when 
asked concerning the wages paid the men who drove 
the milk wagons, he testified that the average wage 


success in 


was 


for such men at the present time is thirty-five 
dollars a week and commissions which bring it up 
to about fifty-six dollars a week. Remember, this 
is for men who deliver milk to the residences. He 


went on to that some of these men make as 
much as eighty doliars a week. Not only Judge 
Alschuler, but a number of the attorneys, “pricked 
up their ears” at this, and it is reported that after 
adjournment several of them sounded out the pres- 
ident of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Association to see 
whether there might be a chance for them to get 
work of this sort, intimating that there was better 
pay in it than they were getting for what they were 
coing. 

Incidents of this sort help to make the consumer 
understand one of the reasons for the high price he 
pays for farm products. The farmer who produced 
the milk gets from six to seven cents a quart for it, 
sometimes not that much, while the consumer who 
buys it pays from fourteen cents a quart up. When 
it costs as much to distribute the milk as the farmer 
gets for producing it, the man who complains of its 
high price should start his investigation of the cause 
for it right at his own doorstep. If he does this, 
before he reaches the farm he will have become fair- 
ly well satisfied in his own mind as to who is mak- 
ing the exorbitant charges. 


BS ee) 
Doctor Hopkins Dead 


AST week came the distressing news that Doctor 

Cyril G. Hopkins, of the University of Illinois, 
died at Gibraltar, on Monday, October 6th. He had 
completed his self-imposed task of helping the 
Greeks to re-establish their agriculture on a sound 
and had started for home. Before getting out 
of the Mediterranean, however, he was stricken 
with a very severe form of malarial fever, and when 
the ship reached Gibraltar, it was thought best to 
remove him to the hospital at that point. Full in- 
formation is not vet available; but from the meager 
cable reports it seems that he was delirious at the 
time he was removed from the ship to the hospital, 
on September 24th, and steadily grew worse, until 
he passed away on October 6th. 

Doctor Hopkins will be greatly mourned by the 


say 


basis, 


agricultural scientists of the United States, and, 
indeed, of the entire world, and no less by the farm- 





ers of the corn belt. He was but fifty-three years 
o: age—just in his prime. He began his career as 
an agricultural chemist at the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, in 1890. From there he went to 





Cornell University, and then back to South Dakota. 
He became the agricultural chemist at the Illinois 
experiment station in 1894. In 1900 he was made 
professor of agronomy as well, and in 1903 vice- 
ector of the experiment station. 

He was considerably more than an agricultural 
scientist, altho in that field he long since attained 
a commanding position among the soil chemists of 
the world. His strength lay, however, in his ability 
to interpret scientific facts in terms which farmers 
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could understand, and he applied his knowledge in 
a thoroly practical way to the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of the soils of the corn belt. In this respect 
no other scientist of his generation has rendered as 
valuable service. 

When the great war broke out, Doctor Hopkins, 
ke most men of high ideals, felt restive in not 
aving an active part in it. He was too old for mili- 

tary service, but his opportunity came when invited 
by the Red Cross to help the Greeks reconstruct 
their agriculture. He embraced opportunity 
with enthusiasm, and something more than a year 
ago proceeded to Greece. Details of his work there 


this 


are not yet available, but every one who knew 
Doctor Hopkins can form some estimate of the very 
great service he must have rendered there. 

It is particularly sad that a man of such fine 
ideals and such great usefulness should be taken at 
a time when he was capable of rendering such a 
great service to our basic industry. 

g >» Daswcl 
A Yellow Peril 
YACK in New Jersey a desperate fight is being 


waged against the Japanese beetle, which first 


appeared there some seven years ago, and which is 


looked upon by some of our scientists as the most 
dangerous of the many foreign pests which have 
secured a hold in this country Indeed, American 
entomologists have pronounced it the most destruc- 
tive plant insect which they hav ‘ver met. It at- 
tacks practically all fruit and truck crops, most of 
the ornamental plants, and even the leaves of oak 
trees. It is a small insect, not much larger than a 
potato bug, but is protected by ery hard shell, 


attacks of 
in poisoning 
Japan by 


which renders it practically immune to 
birds. Little progress has been made 
it. It is said that it is kept in cl 
its natural enemies, which, unfortunately, we did 
not bring over here when we the beetle, 
and by hand picking. Labor is cheap in Japan, and 


1eCK 1n 


brought 


the beetles are gathered by the sackful, dried and 
ground up for chicken feed. 

Very vigorous methods have now been begun 
to exterminate this pest. Liquid fire is being used 
freely. The infested regions are being laid off in 
small plots, and a neutral zone thrown around the 
entire section, and so far as possible visitors are 


zone the underbrush 
growths of 
ed in large 
vegetation. It 
to confine the 


being kept out. In this neutral 
is being removed, as well as the lower 
weeds and shrubs, and salt is being u 
quantities to prevent the growth of 
is hoped by these vigorous measure 
pest to the regions now infested 
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Car Shortage 

A READY there are indications that we will have 
4 trouble again this winter to cars for 
freight shipment. Movement of both grain and live 
stock at the present time is not as heavy as a year 
ago, but the movement of commodi- 
ties is heavier, and also of lumber. Farmers would 
do well to adjust their affairs so far as they pos- 
sibly can with the thought in mind that they will 
have shipping troubles this winter. It is especially 
important to get in the winter's coal without delay. 


7 ~ 
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miscellaneous 


Consumers Should Co-operate 
aoe a good many years the government has in- 
terested itself in trying to teach farmers how 
they can produce more abundantly and more cheap- 
ly. How would it do now for the government to 
interest itself in trying to teach the consumers how 
they can buy more economically? Every one seems 
to agree that inefficient methods of distribution, 
including too many retail stores, are responsible 
for the high of living. Why not the 
government put on a campaign to teach city people 
how to codperate, and thus the really 
unnecessary middlemen? 
ES 
JNDER the Plumb plan submitted by the railroad 
employes, the government would purchase the 
roads, and the profits from operation, after the nec- 
essary expenses are paid and interest on the in- 


cost hould 


‘liminate 


vestment, would be divided between the govern- 
ment and the railroad employes. Those who favor 


this plan say that the employes are entitled to half 
of the profits they production. 
Why not follow the time-honored plan of farmers’ 
codperative companies, which is equitable, and di- 
vide the surplus among the people contribute 


because reas 





who 


to the business? How can railroad employes in- 
crease production? They handle only the freight 


that is offered to them. If there is surplus profit, 
why should it not be divided among those people 
who furnish the freight which produced the profit? 


6 0 
fue government authorities tell about the world 

shortage at planting time, and then at harvest 
time talk about the huge food urplus on the 


wharves of Europe. Mr. Hoover has been especially 
prone to this kind of talk. 
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THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


One of the features 
for the purpose of promoting the dairy 
industry} The 


National Dairy Show, which returned 


largest single 


was finished last week 


to Chicago after an absence of two 
years, was an unqualified success, as 
judged from any standpoint. The at- 
tendance was excellent, the citizens of 
Chicago giving splendid support to the 
exposition. The Chicagoans and visit- 
ors from outside the city thronged to 
the International amphitheater thruout 
the week to see milk in all its phases 
from producer to consumer. Accom- 
modations for the cattle and visitors 
were comfortable and ample, and nev- 
er before has such a splendid quality 
of dairy cattle been seen in the show 
ring. 

Grand champions at the various fairs 
were present in numbers, and in some 
cases found themselves low in the 
money. The quality was such as toe 
justify a feeling of pride in the owner 
of anv animal that placed in the mon- 
ey. The strength of the various classes 
should create new confidence in the 
future of the breeding of dairy cattle. 
Numbers of cattle on the grounds were 
greater than at the show in 1918, and 
it was universally conceded among 
those who saw the show at Columbus 
that the average quality this year was 
above that of last vear. 

A better name for the show would 
have been the International Dairy 
Show, for such it was in fact. A num 
ber of Canadian herds were represent- 
ed in the Jersey and Holstein divi- 
sions, and gave the American breeders 
some stiff competition. Not only were 
foreign cattle present, but a great 
many visitors from other nations were 


at the ringside, watching the judging 
carefully. In additien to the Canadian 
editors and breeders present, repre- 


sentatives from France, England, Fin- 
land and Sweden examined the cattle. 

The interest taken in the dairy in- 
dustry by the southern states was a 
revelation to many of those present. 
The association officials received many 
telegrams from southern 


breed iSso- 


ciations, expressing an interest in the 
success of the show Many breeders 
from the south were on hand to view 


the attainments of the northern breed- 
ers. The interest which the 
taking in the dairy 


great 
sonthern states are 
industry should indicate to our north- 
ern breeders of dairy vattle the 
bility of an undeveloped market for 
their surplus, which is easily access- 
ible and anxious to get into the busi 
ness. The south is a section which will 
be heard from in the future National 
Dairy Shows. 

The various exhibits were classified 
according to purpose, soe that one who 
was interested in any particular phase 
of the dairy industry could find all the 
exhibitors of machinery concerned 
with that phase 


grouped together in 
one portion of the building 


possi- 





This facil- 
itated the examination of the equip- 
ment on display The exhibit of 
creamery and dairy equipment was 


One-third or one-fourth of the area 
of the new Poland will produce enough 
to feed the home population in that 


area, and the other two-thirds or three 
fourths will not produce enough to 
feed themselves this year, because 
they have never been able to be self- 
feeding previous to the war. That is 
to say, at least two-thirds of Poland 
will have to look to imported food in 
the way of wheat and rye, for the food 
supply of the coming year. Such is 
the opinion of Professor E. Romer, of 
the University of Lwoff 

Just a word about Professor 
before we go further He is a geolo- 
rist by education. and knows the geol- 
ogy of Poland from one side to the 
other. He is a native of that country 
and is a linguist by training and ne- 
cessity, speaking his own tongue, 
beautiful French and good English, 
and I am told he reads both German 
and Russian, but I did not sound him 
on these. He knows the nature of the 
population of Poland, and has it in ac- 
curate statistics, and he is glad to give 
exa nformation about Poland He 
has mumerous accurate detail maps of 
Po: i, and from these he drives home 






tomer 





very complete, machinery of use to 
the farmer who keeps a few cows for 
supplying cream to the local creamery, 
dividing attention with the mammoth 
churns, bottling machines and other 
machinery of use to the largest cream- 
ory. 

The judging contests were no small 
part of the program of the first part 
of the week. The students’ judging 
contest attracted fifteen teams to com- 
pete for the honors. The contest was 
close, there being but one man of the 
winning team among the first five 
contestants. The placing of scores of 
the first five teams was as follows: 
First, Kansas, 210; second, South Da- 
kota, 232; third, Iowa State College, 
242; fourth, Minnesota, 242; fifth, Ne- 
braska, 246. The Iowa and Minnesota 
teams tied on score, but Iowa was giv 
en third place because her team had 
the best score on cows. The members 
of the winning team were E. E. Gott- 
man, Raymond Campbell and G. C. 
Anderson. The first five men and 
their scores were Roy W. Ingham, Ne- 


braska, 32; David Gilkerson, South 
Dakota, 44: E. E. Gottman, Kansas, 


45: H. C. Cole, Wisconsin, 59; W. Dove, 
lowa, 59. Special prizes were given 
by the various breed associations to 
the students having the highest scores 
in the breed. These prizes were award- 
ed to the following men: Guernseys— 
J. C. Knott, Washington State College; 
Jerseys—L. A. Jessop, Purdue; Ayr- 
shires—C. B. Findley, Minnesota; Hol- 
steins—E. H. Taylor, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Agricultural col 
leges from Massachusetts. Vermont 
and New York in the east to Washing- 
ton State College in the west were 
represented. It should be very gratify- 
ing to the residents of the middle-west 
to note the high placing of the corn 


belt institutions as compared with the 
placings of agricultural colleges in oth- 
er parts of the country. 

Six boys, representing as many dif- 
ferent states, contested in the junior 
judging contest. Each of these boys 
was the champion judge of his own 
state, and the winner of the contest 
becomes the champion junior dairy 
cattle judge of the United States. Ray- 
mond B. Nesbitt, of Hopkins, Minn., ac- 
quired that distinction, winning in ad- 
dition $100 in cash a silver loving cup 
presented by the National Dairy Asso- 
ciation and another cup presented to 
the boy placing highest in Holsteins. 
Burton Forney, of Waterloo, Iowa, was 
second, winning $75 in cash and a med- 
al for being high man in Ayrshires. 
John Stansfield, of Lawrence, IIl., won 
third place, and $70 in cash. The other 
contestants were from Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 

Each of the breed associations es- 
tablished headquarters in booths con- 
venient to visitors and prospective 
breeders. Much literature containing 
valuable information concerning the 
various breeds was distributed, in the 
endeavor to gain converts to the prin- 
ciple of breeding some kind of pure- 
bred dairy cattle. An interesting fea- 
ture of the Holstein booth was a dis- 
play of the amounts of various foods 
necessary to equal a quart of milk in 
food value. The figures showed that a 
quart of milk is equal to twenty eggs, 
two pounds of beef, or five and nine- 
tenths pounds of chicken. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture exhibit was one of the 
strongest features of the show. In- 
structive exhibits concerning every 
process of the dairy industry were 
shown A booth aranged by the Bu- 
reau of Markets contained information 











Judging Holsteins at National Dairy Show. 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


By J. J, NEWLIN 


the facts as he did to the writer. Now 
for the brief facts: 

Records show that the northeastern 
third of Poland was producing before 
the war only 5 bushels'of wheat and 
oats per acre on the average field. 
The Russian law kept every one down 
and taxes took the profits. The cli- 
mate is too cold for the most prolific 
production, and the amount of land in 
the grains mentioned above was less 
than one per cent of the total area in 
this section. In the southeastern third 
the production was 12 bushels per 
acre, and the percentage of land in 
food crops was from 25 to 40 per cent 
of the total area. This was not enough 
production per capita to feed the pop- 
ulation before the war, and the condi- 
tions have not been improved by the 
armies and the lack of fertilizers. This 
southeastern part is the best soil in 
Poland, and is in fact like the Ameri- 
ean glacial soil of the Mississippi val- 
ley. This southeastern part is re- 
ferred to as the Ukrainian portion of 
Poland. The northwestern one-third 
to one-fourth of the New Poland did 





produce before the war at the rate of 
25 to 30 bushels of the food cereals 
per acre, and this is the highest in- 
tensively cultivated part of eastern 
Europe, according to our kind and in- 
telligent friend, Professor Romer. This 
is on about the poorest soil in Poland. 

So far, this was based on the pro- 
duction before the drawing of the bat- 
tle lines across Poland during the four 
and more years of the war. Many of 
the trenches are still there, because 
there has been no cessation of fight- 
ing, and because there has been no 
available help with incentive to begin 
filling and preparing for another crop. 
About one-fourth of Poland has been 
covered by a more or less continued 
occupation of the armies, and this, 
with the accompanying burning of the 
houses and the fleeing of the popula- 
tion, has reduced the possibility for a 
crop this season. 

Further information furnished by 
Mr. W. J. Rose, a Canadian doing 
Y. M. C. A. work, who was in Poland 
for fi. years previous to the armi- 
stice, which included the whole of the 





relative to the improvement of ac. 
counting systems at present in use on 
the farm and in creameries. Repre. 
sentatives of the bureau were present 
to explain to the passers-by the need 
for better accounting, and also to give 
any information concerning the opera. 
tion of accounting systems. 

One of the most interesting booths 
of the whole exhibit was the one which 
showed the food necessary to keep a 
cow one year in northern Indiana. The 
figures on which the display were 
based were arrived at after averaging 
the requirements of many cows. A 
miniature silo represented the amount 
of silage consumed annually and the 
actual amounts of corn, hay and other 
foods were presented. The production 
of the cow during this period was 
shown by an immense milk bottle large 
enough to contain the yearly produc. 
tion of the average cow used in the 
tests. 

A map showing the distribution of 
testing associations and pure-bred bul! 
associations was a feature of the booth 
arranged by the Bureau of Animal! Ip. 
dustry. The distribution of the various 
associations in the middle-west states 
as of July Ist is given below: 

Testing Associations—Iowa, 12: Min- 
nesota, 21; Illinois, 26; Nebraska, 2: 
total in United States, 385. 

Bull Associations—Iowa, 1; 
sota, 4; Illinois, 1; total in 
States, 79. 

An exhibit showing by photographs 
the improvement wrought by the use 
of pure-bred sires was also conducted 
by the Bureau of Animal Industrv for 
the purpose of assisting in the “Better 
Sires—RBetter Stock” campaign. 

The National Dairy Council booth 
was for the purpose of promoting the 
increased production and consumption 
of milk and dairy products. The ad- 
vantages to be gained by an increased 
consumption of milk are better health 
and increased economy. The council 
will furnish the labor and material to 
organize an educational campaign for 
the purpose of stimulating the use of 
dairy products in any town where such 





Minne- 
United 


a campaign is desired. These cam- 
paigns have been carried out with 
much success in many towns of south- 


ern Michigan and northern Ohio 

The light horse show was given in 
the evenings, in the judging are $ 
an additional feature, and attracted 
many people to the show. It was con- 
sidered to be one of the best horse 
shows of the year. 

The National Dairy Show was a real- 
ly educational show. The quality of 
the cattle shown, the many educational 
features sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture and the various asso- 
ciations concerned with the production 
of milk, and the completeness of the 
exhibits of equipment for use in dairy 
and creamery establishments, com- 
bined to make it a show of real value 
to every person in the country 

A complete list of the awards of the 
dairy cattle show will be found else 
where in this issue. 
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main big war, indicates that tne na- 
tive of Poland wants American and 
English-made machinery for the farm, 
and he wants it in quantity, but has 
not just now the money for the same 
He is out of horses for working. and 
shy on harness, and is not overiv-sup- 
plied with other kinds of live stock. 
Tho we are to believe that eggs and 
milk may be had in parts of Poland, ior 
Mr. Rose has eaten them there. They 
are not of a price to make the eat'ng 
possible for every one, yet not er 
ceedingly high when compared with 
Paris costs and the foreign money e&© 
change of the Polish currency 

Much of the best parts of Poland is 
like the North American prairies, and 
is held in big estates by a few 
According to the present plans 
seem certain of completion, these &* 
tates are to be broken up and divided 
into farms of 100 to 300 acres, which 
will be handled after the Americal 
method of such farming. It should be 
added that, according to Professor 
Romer, most of the land that is cut 
by trenches will soon again be use€ 
for agricultural production, and Ww 
rot have suffered seriously from the 
effects. 
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BARLEY BEER AND BARLEY FEED 


By G. R. BLISS 


Scott county has long been the chief 
parley-preducing and one of the chief 
pbeer-consuming counties in Iowa. 
There was a time when Scott county 
was different. Originally the county 
was settled almost exclusively by peo- 
ple from New England, New York, 
Ohio, Illinois and other states to the 
east Methods of farming practiced 
crops raised were similar to those 


an 
anu 


of other parts of Iowa and Illinois. 
About the close of the Civil war, a 


new and interesting movement began. 
People from Schleswig-Holstein, of the 
poorer classes, and without education 
or other advantages, began to come in 


large numbers. They settled in the 
country, first as farm laborers, then as 
renters and finally as owners. They 
brought with them nothing except 
habits of frugality and hard work, to- 
gether with an attachment for German 
customs and the German language. 


The early settlers of American an- 
cestry, finding their land valued at 
$20. $30 and $40 an acre, sold and 
moved westward to regions of larger 
farms and cheaper land. The Germans 
bought. Soon the American communi- 
ties became German communities. The 
English language was supplanted with 
the German, and the birthday party, 
the skat tournament and the bird- 
shoot took the place of the husking- 
bee and the literary society. In every 
small town and in many places where 
there were no towns at all, saloons 
were opened. They became the social 
centers of the community. 

Thus came the days when barley 
flourished. Barley is used in making 
beer, and beer was the German’s fa- 
vorite beverage. Whenever he worked 
with barley he thought of beer, and the 
thought was agreeable. It may be said 
to the German’s credit that the beer 
he drank was not very strong in al- 
and he seldom was any the 
worse for it. Iowa was a prohibition 
state for a while, then came local op- 
tion, and Scott county became wet— 
exceedingly so—wetter even than its 
proximity to the Mississippi river 
would indicate. There is a township 
in Scott county which was once large- 
ly owned by an American with Ger- 
mans as his tenants. He failed, and 
the land soon came into the possession 
of these tenants. They all voted with 
the republican party until that party 
showed too strong a leaning toward 
prohibition. Then they all voted dem- 
ocratic; that is, all except one man, 
who happened to be of American de- 
scent. When that man’s son reached 
lis majority and voted, the republican 
party gained 100 per cent in Cleona 
township. Those were the days when 
Scott county was often alluded to as 
the “state of Scott.” There were more 
saloons than there were grocery stores 
and road-houses 
evidence along the public highways. 
On the Green Tree road, extending 
out from Davenport, in the first seven 
miles, there were nine saloons or road- 
houses, All this meant much drinking 
and the demand for much beer. The 
barley to produce that beer was being 
raised right at home in large quanti- 
tes. Scott county had become the 
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One of Scott County's Best Silos. 


barley section of Iowa. It has out- 
ranked for years every other county 
in the growing of that crop, and there 
are no people who understand better 
how to raise it than the Scott county 
farmers. They generally sow the bar- 
ley on corn stalk ground, disking once 
or twice before plowing. The ground 
is then plowed deeply, and disked 
again, and the barley drilled in at the 
rate of one and a half to two bushels 
per acre. The seed is thoroly fanmed 
so that all the light grains, chaff and 
weed seed are thrown out. It is usu- 
ally treated with formaldehyde, so that 
smut can not take too heavy a toll. 

In the early days the two-rowed bar- 
ley was usually grown. Then came 
the six-rowed varieties, which were 
found to greatly outyield the old two- 
rowed sorts. First the Manchurian 
was the predominating sort among the 
barleys of this type; then the Oder- 
brucher came into favor, and lately 
this has been largely supplanted by 
Wisconsin Pedigree No. 5, which has 
been found a very satisfactory vari- 
ety. But one will find even yet in 
some fields scattering heads of the old 
two-rowed sorts which have persisted 
in the seed thru the years. 

In harvesting methods, great chang- 
es have come about. The old self- 
binders have been replaced by modern 
harvesters with an eight-foot cut, now 
sometimes pulled by tractors. The 
horse power, with its twelve weary 
horses plodding their patient round, 
has been supplanted by the engine, 
and in some localities in the county by 
electricity. No sooner is the crop cut 
and shocked than the threshing ma- 
chines begin to hum, because the farm- 
ers of Scott county in the past have 


raised barley primarily for beer, and 
brewers want unstained grain and pay 
a higher price for it. Hence the farm- 
ers hasten to get the grain thru the 
machine and into the bin before the 
rain has a chance to discolor it. 

It is a common practice to thresh the 
barley and winter wheat first clear 
around the circle, and then come back 
to thresh the oats. Thus each farmer 
has threshers twice each season. Much 
of the hard work of cutting and thresh- 
ing grain has been eliminated. The 
threshing crews, which formerly to- 
taled sixteen to twenty men, are slows 
ly dwindling. One farmer of Scott 
county last summer threshed 150 acres 
of grain with only five men, three of 
them being his own sons, and the fifth 
a hired man—to conduct all the opera- 
tions. No farmer in the better parts 
of Scott county thinks of loading a 
load of barley while someone pitches 
the bundles up to him. They all have 
enclosed racks, and each man pitches 
and loads for himself. With the thresh- 
ing machines now in use, no band cut- 
ting, no feeding, no measuring and very 
little stacking is required. Hence, Ed 
Meyer was enabled to get along with 
five men in threshing, three of them 
hauling bundles, one running the en. 
gine, watching the threshing machine 


and manipulating the straw carrier. 
The fifth man hauled the loads of 
grain away from the machine and 


watched the elevator carry it into the 
bins. 


Barley growing in Scott county has 
had its ups and downs. There have 
been seasons when it paid but poorly. 
In 1914, hot winds just before ripening 
cut the yield down to a bare twenty 
bushels per acre, and with prevailing 


prices barley was not at all a profit- 
able crop. Nevertheless, the instinct 
of old times prompted the German 
farmers to continue raising it in quan- 
tity. 

The following four years were ex- 
ceptionally favorable In 1915, Ed 
Stoltenberg harvested seventy-one 
bushels per acre, and many yields of 
fifty bushels or better were recorded. 
In 1916, the same high yields predom- 
inated, but it was in 1917 that the great 
“killing” was made. A load to the 
acre, estimated at fifty-five bushels, 
was the prevailing yield, and sixty 
and even seventy bushels were secured 
in some cases. Most of the farmers 
sold about harvest time at $1.25 per 
bushel. They thought that was a re 
markable price, as 60 cents had been 
the average value for a number of 
years previous. However, a few held 
their crops until January or February, 
and were enabled to sell at figures 
ranging from $1.90 to $2.10 per bushel 
One young farmer with about fifty 
acres, vielding nearly sixty busheis per 
acre, sold the bulk of his crop at $2 
per bushel. The money which he was 
enabled to put in the bank would have 
satisfied almost a whole township of 
farmers in 1893. 

The year 1919 saw the poorest crop 
in years. A few of the farmers got 
thirty bushels per acre, but there were 
more of them who did not average 
above twelve or fifteen bushels. One 
man threshed eighteen acres into one 
fifty-five-bushel wagon box. Plowed 
land yielded than disked fields. 
The extra preparation of the seed bed, 
making it fine to a greater degree, 
caused the extreme packing of the 
soil as a result of repeated heavy 
rainfall. The barley did not root well 
and failed to stool. 

Statistics show that in 1910, 472,000 
bushels of barley were raised in Scott 
county on 24,000 acres, or an average 
of twenty bushels per acre. In 1913, 
the average approximated thirty bush- 
els per acre. In 1914, on 25,000 acres, 
596,000 bushels, or an average of twer 
ty-four bushels per acre, were pro 
duced. In 1915, on 19,000 acres, 576,000 
bushels, or an average of thirty bush- 
els per acre, were produced. In 1916 
and 1917, the average yields exceeded 
this amount. In 1916, the total produc- 


less 


tion was more than 631,000 bushels. 
Scott county farmers have prospered. 
Their hard work and saving habits 
would not permit them to do other- 
wise. They believe thoroly in the al- 


mighty dollar, and like to have a big 
pile of these modern gods in the bank 
safes. Davenport boasts of the strong- 
est financial institution in saving de- 
posits in Iowa, with over $12,000,000 
deposits. The little town of Walcott, 
with 300 people, has often been point- 
ed out as the richest community of 
its population in the United States. 
One bank has boasted of over one and 
a quarter millions on deposit, while 
the second has a third of a million. 
Barley has contributed a considerable 
share to this wealth. Land has been 


steadily rising in value for many years. 
Three years ago an eighty-acre farm, 
(Concluded on page 2075) 








A Scott County, lowa, Farmstead, Showing Stacks of Barley and Wheat Straw. 
































































































































In every breed of cattle, the quality 
of those at the National Dairy Show this 
year was superior to any of the previous 
shows of the seasor There were very 
few inferior animais, the classes in most 
instances being of a very high caliber 
from top to bottom The widespread in- 
terest in the industry and in the show was 
demonstrated by the wide distribution of 
the honors, breeders from California and 
other parts of the west meeting breeders 
from New York, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey nd other eastern states, with the 
south coming in for a sprinkling of firsts 
and championships. The corn belt farm- 
ers and breeders more than held their 
own against the hottest type of competi- 
tion. and a goodly share of the highest 
honors were awarded to cattle bred and 
raised in the middle-west. 

A number of good sales were made pri- 
vately during the week, and buyers from 
all over the country were on hand to at- 
tend the sales held by the HobBtein 
Breeders’ Association. which took place 
Wednesday and Thursday, and the Jersey 
sale. which took place iday. Price were 
good, satisfactory averages being attained 











in the sales of both breeds Some show 
stock and prize winners at this and other 
show were sold at prices which seemed 


conservative when the show and produc- 
tion records of some of the individuals in- 
volved is taken into consideration. 

interesting meetings of the breed and 
other associations were held during the 
week. The Holstein and Guernsey breed- 
ers held get-together meetings at which 
renewed confidence in the future of the 
breeding industry was expressed 

The numbers of the various breeds of 
catt on the grounds follow Holsteins, 








1 Brown Swiss. 62; Ayrshires, 4; Jer- 
gseys, 255; Guernseys, 119 

Owing to cloudy and rainy weather the 
latter part of the week, it was impossible 


to obtain photographs of all the grand 
champions. Those not in this issue will 
appear soon 


JERSEYS. 
Jerseys had the largest number of 
eatt of any breed on the grounds, show- 
ing 253 head, as against 205 in 1918. Herds 
fror the south, middle-west, east and 
Canada made a truly representative show. 
Nearly every breeder of importan in the 


™, 
The 





country had cattle in the ring The call 
aced bulls brought out a great group 
placing The winner of the eastern 





ates exposition, Fauvic’s Prince, shown 


Sls 
by Colonel A. V 








Rarnes, New Canaan, 
fonr was given first place over Peerless 
Joli own by Brookwood Farms 
Sen it individuals were also 
shov three-year-old class. The 
futur grand champion bull of the show, 
Leda’s Raleich,. won the class, his good 
lines thruout and fine middle giving him 
the call over Longview Farm's great show 
bull, Poet’s Whiteheart \ select group 
of matrons was the aged cow class. The 
Texas herd of E. C. Lasater came to the 


rent in this class with a fine type of 
rsey cow, Constance of Falfurrias, the 
sh cow, surpassing 
ra ssom in the top line 
quality of head and neck and veining 
Her udder is capacious, well carried out 
into the fore udder, and with evenly- 
placed teats She was senior and grand 
cham pion The Canadian breeders came 
to the front when Buil & Sons, of Bramp- 
ton, Ontario. won the four-year-old class 
on Rrampton Ina Oxford, a cow of good 
quality and udder development Some 
large classes appeared when the calves 
were called, there being twenty-one heif- 
rs in the ring in both the junior yearling 
heifer and senior heifer calf classes. The 
first four places in t senior heifer calf 
class went to the get of Flera’s Queen 
Raelicl The herds and groups were 
evenly divided between Longview Farms 
and Brookwood Farms 

Exhibitors—B. H. Bull & Sons, Bramp- 
ton, Ontario, Canada; Col. A. V. Barnes, 





New Canaan, Conn WW A. Brewerton 
Liberty », IL; J. K. Dering, Cedar Crest 
KF Villa, Tl Nelle Fabyan, 
Ge E Ss George Pontiac 
Mix Farm, Inc., Lowell, Mass.; 
< 


Rockelyffe Farms. Yantic, 

Knight, Eagle, Wis.;: Ed 
Falfurrias, Texas: Loneview 
1», Lees Summit, Mo.; A. W. Murphy, 
ardon, Ohio; Wm. Ross Proctor, Brook 
od Farms, Barryville, ioe te 
ynolds, Dayton, Ohio F. DPD. Under 
ood, Warwatosa, Wis Underwood & 
Murphy, Chardon, Ohio, and Wauwatosa 
Wis 











Judge—Tom Dempsey, Westerville, O. 
AWARDS 
Aged bulls ‘irs Barnes, on Fauvic 
Prince Brookwood Farms, on Peerles 
Jolly Fern; : Brewerton, on Raleigh's 
Ackland 4, Bull & Sons, on Brampton 
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Bull. Haeger's Grand champion Holstein Cow 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Radiator; 5, Kaplan, on Eagle Grey Boy; 
6, Fabyan, on Combination’s Premier Jr. 

Three-year-old bulls—First, Brookwood 
Farms, on Leda’s Raleigh; 2, Longview 
Farm, on Poet's Whiteheart; 3 and 4, 
Fabyan, on Golden Fern of Riverbank 2d 
and Ocean Blue Chieftain; 5, Lasater, on 
Island Rosabel’s Aldan; 6, Murphy, on 
Murdale Pioneer. 

Two-year-old bulls—First, Longview 
Farm, on Chief Raleigh; 2. Brookwood 
Farms, on Dahlia’s Noble Fern: 3, Kap- 
lan, on Bright Lord; 4, Fabyan. on Blue 
Chief; 5, ULasater, on Madam’'s Oxford 
Noble; 6, Underwood & Mur} on Sy- 
bil’s Gamboge Beau Chief 

Senior yearling bulls—First, Longview 

shionable Fern Lad; 2, Lasa- 
ter, on Esther's Falfurrias Oxford; 3, 
Brewerton, on Thornbury’s Peter the 
Great; 4, Bull & Sons, on Brampton 
Bright: 5, Fabyan, on Light Blue’s Manor; 
6, Dering, on Raleigh's Bright Prince. 

Junior yearling bulls—First and 2, Rey- 
nolds, on Norma's Perfect Raleigh and 
Flower’s Golden Boy: 3, Bull & Sons, on 
Maple Lea Bright EKagek 4. Lasater, on 
Rosebud's Royal Majesty: 5, Bull & Sons, 
on Brampton Second Garcon; 6, Murphy, 
on Pioneer's Bud. 

Senior bull calves—First 
Farm, on Agatha’s Oxford Raleigh: 2, 
Bull & Sons, on Brampton Bright Leader; 
3, Dering, on Fairy Duchess’ Chief; 4, 
Lasater, on Falfurrias Nobleman; 5, Long- 
view Farm, on Raleigh's Golden Pioneer; 
6, Brewerton, on Thornbury Golden Jolly 

Junior bull calves—First Brookwood 
Farms, on May Belle’s Financier; 2. Bull 
& Sons, on Brampton Radiant Star; 3, 
Longview Farm, on Manora's Fairy Lad 
4, Lasater, on Lady Love's Knight 5 
Fabyan, on Riverbank Blue Lilac: 6, Der- 
ing, on Eulinda’s Lad 

Aged cows—First, Lasater, on Con- 
stance of Falfurrias: 2. Brookwood Farms, 
on Warder’s Fern Blessom; 3, Kaplan, on 
Nesta's Lass; 4, Bull & Sons, on Bramp- 
ton Serena; 5 and 6, Longview Farm, on 
Eminenta’s Darkie Lass P. and Golden 
Matron. 

Four-year-oki cows—First, Bull & Sons, 
on Brampton Ina Oxford . Lasater, on 
Eminent Lad’s Golden Fancy: 3, Brook- 
wood Farms, on Fern’s You'll Do Fon- 
taine: 4, Longview Farm, on Fontaine's 
Pretty Maiden; 5, Hood Farm, on So- 
phie’s Elberta; 6, Brookwood Farms, on 
Daisy's Fern Maid 

Three-year-old cows—First, George, on 
Majesty's Gamboge I vie: 2, Longview 
Farm, on Raleigh's riden Wittie; 3, Rey- 
nolds, on Leda’s King Daisy; {f, Brewer- 
ton, on Rose’s Baby Corona », Lasater, 
on Villace Knight's Jessie; 6, Hood Farm, 
on Sophie's Tormentor's ~da 

Two-year-old heifers—Fir Barnes, on 
Fauvie’s Nic Nac; 2, Lor ew Farm, on 
Rochette’s Noble Nina: Brewerton, on 
Etta trookhill; 4 De gle's 









Longview 
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on 





Yolande Girl; 5, Bull & ¢$ Ss, on amp- 
ton Viola; 6, Brookwood Farms, on Bright 

Golden Fern 
Senior yearling heifers—First, Long- 
> 





wood Farm, on Raleigh's Red Feather; 2 
Bull & Sons, on Brampton Sybil Gamboge; 

Underwood & Murph on Imp. Sly 
Lassie; 4, Longview Farm, on Raleigh's 


Evening Star; 5, Lasater, on Vixen’s Ox- 
ford Imperial; 6. Reynolds, on Raleigh's 
Lady Canaris. 

Junior yearling heifers—First, Lasater, 
on Raleigh's May Princess; 2, Brookwood 
Farms, on Fern’s Golden Cowslip; 3, 
Longview Farm, on Raleigh's Fairy Fin- 
ance; 4, Dering, on Yolande’s Fairy Girl; 
5. Longview Farm, on Chieftain Leda 
Fox; 6, Lasater, on Oxford Sultan's The- 
resa 

Senior heifer calves—First, Reynolds, 
on Raleigh's Primrose; 2, 3 and 4, Long- 
view Farm, on Nema’s Queen, Raleigh's 
Queen o° the Night and Raleigh's Blue 
Feather; 5, Bull & Sons, on Golden Prin- 
cess Gypsy; 6, Brookwood Farms, on 
Peerless Fern’s Gentle Belle 

Junior heifer calves—First and Long- 
view Farm, on Raleigh’s Royal F: and 
Raleigh's Golden Brightness; 3, Brewer- 
ton, on Majesty’s May Thornbury; 4, Las- 
ater, on Great Scot's Lady Westgate; 5 
and 6, Dering, on Rosie’s Big Chief’s Ma- 
bel and Fairy Boy's Mischief. 

Senior and grand champion  bull— 
Brookwood Farms, on Leda’s Raleigh. 

Junior champion  bull—Reynolds, on 
Norma’s Perfect Raleigh. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Lasater, on Constance of Falfurrias 

Junior champion female—Lonegview 
Farm, on Raleigh’s Royal Fairy 

@ehibitors’ herds—First and 4, 
view +> Farm; 2, Brookwood 
Lasater; 5, Bull & Sons; 6, Brewerton. 
Young herds—First and 4, Longview 
Farm; 2, Brookwood Farms; 3, Lasater; 

z: 6, Brewerton. Breeders’ calf 
herds—First, 2, Lasa- 
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Long- 
Farms¥$ 3, 








i Longview Farm; 2, 
ter; 3, Dering; 4, Bull & Sons. Dairy herds 








—First and 3, Brookwood Farms; 2, Long- 
view Farm; 4, Lasater; 5, Bull & Sons; 6, 


Underwood & Murphy. Get of sire—First, 
Brookwood Farms; 2 and 3, Longview 
Farm; 4 and 6, Lasater; 5, Bull & Sons. 
Produce of dam—First and 3, Longview 
Farm; 2, Brewerton; 4, Lasater; 5 and 6, 
Dering. Advanced registry cow, with two 
of her progeny—First, Brookwood Farms; 


9 » 


2, Hood Farm; 3, Longview Farm, 


HOLSTEINS. 

Holsteins were shown by thirty-two ex- 
hibitors, there being 152 animals of the 
breed on the grounds, as against seventy 
shown last year, when the show was held 
at Colun s, Ohio. Most of the entries 
were from the strong dairy states of the 
corn beit, with three Canadian exhibitors 
giving tl show an international charac- 
ter. St: fair winners were numerous, 
and in some cases fell before the strength 
of animals that have not been shown be- 
fore this season. The aged bull class was 
won by Dickinson’s entry, Iowana Sir 
Ollie, that has been a grand champicn 
at three state fairs and the Waterloo 
Dairy Congress this season He was 
pushed by the Iowa State College entry, 
lowana Mercedes Homestead The ma- 
jority of the bull classes were small, the 
greatest strength being in the junior 
classes The junior champion was un- 
covered in the senior bull calf, Walcowis 
Ollie Netherland, also shown by Dickin- 
son, and a son of the winner of the aged 
bull class. Father met son in the contest 






































Dickinson & Son’s Grand Champion Holstein Bull. 


Wendover Farms’ Grand Champion Ayrshire B 














for grand champion bull, and the sire 
lowana Sir Ollie, was declared the w 





ner. Greater strength developed ir » 
female classes. The feature of the show 
was the remarkable exhibition given by 


R. E. Haeger’s Minerva Beets, a veteran 
of many National Dairy Shows. Showing 
at the age of fourteen years, she drew 
applause from the ringside when she won 
the grand championship for the sixth 
time. Altho she lacks the bloom that 
some of her younger competitors showed 
she was of such exceptional dairy type 
and quality that she could not be denied, 
Lady Glen Artis Ormsby, shown by E. ¢. 
Schroeder, Moorhead, Minn., had more 
scale and condition than the winner of th 
class, but was not as typy a cow lowa 
broke into the championship class when 
Maxwell Farms’ senior heifer calf, Queen 
Ormsby Netherland Parthenea, after com- 
ing thru a strong class of twenty-one, was 
made junior champion. She could not 
compete with Minerva Beets for the grand 
ribbon, but completed the season unde- 
feated for junior championship. 

Exhibitors—N. Dickinson & Son, Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; R. E. Haeger, Algonquin, Il; Haley 
& Lee, Springfield, Ontario; J. B. Irwin 
and J. M. Hackney, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reuben Klofanda, Racine, Wis.; A. E 
Hulet, Norwich, Ontario; Mayowr 
Farm, Rochester, Minn.; Ramsey Co 
Home, North St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. Lash- 
brook, Northfield, Minn.; Board of Con- 
trol, Institution for Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren, Glenwood, Iowa; Maxwell F 8, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Iowana Farms, Davenr- 
port, Iowa; Carlton College, Northfield, 
Minn.; Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn.; E. C. Schroeder, Moorhead, Minn.; 
Grahamholm Farm, Rochester, M 
Glen C. Davis, Columbia, Mo.; G. S. Kell; 
Royalton, Wis.; Egil Boeckmann, White 
Bear Lake, Minn.; L. H. Lipsit, Stratford- 
ville, Ontario; Frank Kloehn, Forest Jet 
Wis.; L. E. Coleman, Belvidere, Il!.; Theo 
H. Skrei, Glyndon, Minn.; Fleck’s Stock 
Farm, Faribault, Minn.; J. M. He 
St. Paul, Minn.; Bert Irwin, Mt 
Til.; McDonald Bros., Bedford in 
New Holstein Canning Co., New Holstein 
Wis.; Pinehurst Farms, F. D. Juve, She- 
boygan Falls, Wis.; M. J. Seberger. Scher- 
erville, Ind.; Winship Farm Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 

Judge—W. S. Moscrip, St. Elmo, Minn. 

AWARDS. 

Aged bulls—First, Dickinson, on Iowana 
Sir Ollie; 2, Iowa State Colege, on Iowana 
Mercedes Homestead; 3, Haeger, on Paul 
Calamo Korndyke; 4, Haley & le n 
Bonerges Hartog; 5, Irwin & Hackney, on 
Sir Ormsby Hengerveld De Kol; 6, Klo- 
fanda, on Racine Bessie Johanna 

Three-year-old bulls—First, Hulet, on 
Major Sylvius Colantha 

Two-year-old bulls—First, Mayowood 
Farm, on Johanna Gienda Lad; 2, Hulet, 
on Count Paul C. Posch; 3, Ramsey Coun 
ty Home, on King Ollie Homestead 

Senior yearling bulls—First, Lashbrook, 
on Sir Walter Segis Homestead; 2, Hae- 
ger, on Paul Minerva Korndyke. 

Junior vearling bulls—First, Board of 
Control, on King P. Fayne Ormsby; 2, 
Mayowood Farm, on Ondine Homestead 
Posie; 3, Dickinson, on Walcowis Oll 
Hartog; 4, Maxwell Farm, on Sadie Jo 
hanna Korndyke King; 5 and 6, Haeger 
on Tomah Ormsby and King Segis Pon- 
tiac Clarinda Artis. 

Senior bull calves—First, Dickinson, 0! 
Walcowis Ollie Netherland; 2, Iowans 
Farms, on Iowana Colanthe Burke Fayn 
3, Ramsey County Home, on Sir Pietert. 
Ormsby Walker; 4, Carlton College, 0! 
unnamed; 5 and 6, Haeger, on King Segis 
Prilly Pontiac and King Segis Pontiac 
Mink 

Junior bul calves—First, Maxwell Farms 
on Lunde Pietertje Korndyke Prince; - 
Hackney, on King Bessie Abbekerk Pont- 
tiac Segis; 3, Minnesota Holstein Co., 
Sir Johanna Mechtilde De Kol 2d; 4, Hu- 
let, on County Paul Laduga; 5, Haeger 
on King Segis Pontiac Sir Jessie; 6, Max- 
well Farms on Sir Ormsby Skylark Rav- 
word 

Aged cows—First, Haeger, on Minervs 
Beets; 2, Schroeder, on Lady Glen Artis 
Ormsby; 3, Haley & Lee, on Homeste@ 
Susie Colantha; 4, Dickinson & Son, © 
Woodcrest Ida 2d (twin); 5 and 6, Haeger 
on Segis Welker Gelsche and Prilly © 
thilde De Kol. 

Four-year-old cows—First, Dickinson * 






































Son, on Walcowis Pontiac Inka; GF 
hamholm Farm, on Pauline Segis Johanne 


" 


Grahamhotm; 3, Davis, on Campus 
sis: 4, Haeger, on Nancy Calamo 
dyke; 5, Minnesota Holstein Co., on 
Side Inka De Kol 2d; 6, Kelly, on J 
Ladoga De Kol 2d. 
Three-year-old cows—Firs 

on Jessie Tritomia De Kol 4th; 2, ! 6 
on Lady Calamo Hengerveld; 3, M 
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On every type of 
road that is traveled 
by motor cars, the 
sharp clean charac- 
ters of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
have plainly written 
this impressive story 
© © 
More people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind 


This is an actual photograph of 
the impression left on a brick 
pavement by the Goodyear 
All- Weather Tread 
Pontiac 
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$ i Plush But 
c Bel Ab 
$ n C 
ing I 
f Ha 
Senior he 
& Son, on V 
Maxwell f 
. fet 
tla r, on |} 
é oO 
Ramsey ¢ 
Ormsby 
Junior yvearling heifer First, 
Farms, on Queen Ormeby Pietertje 
° Maxwell Farms, on Fobes Ormsby Sky- 
lark: 3, Ramsey County Home, on Miss 
Ormsby Zora Johnson; 4, Haeger, on K. 
§ FP. Tantalus Calamo; 5, Mayowood 
Farm, on Johanr Korndyke Ruth; 6, 
Kloehn, on May ilkker Johanna 
Senior heifer calves—First, Maxwell 
Farms, on Queen Ormsby Netherland Par- 
thenea; 2, Dickinson & Son, on Walcowis 
< e Cornuco} Haeger, on K. S J 
I Plus! Coleman, on Aaggie Grace 
Peitertj f lowana Farms, on lowana 
Fayne Mint 6, Skrei, on Belle of the 
Ormsbves 
unior heifer calves—First, Hulet, on 
I Col a Posch; 2, Maxwell Farms 
thil Ormsby Skylar} Maxwell 
i on metrix Ormsby Skylark 4, 
il tock Farn or Bess Ormsby 
M hloehn, on unnamed 
( } official record begun at 
First, Davis, on Campus Chief 
Bis: 2, M | Farms, on Kathleen Spof- 
rad Orr . Seberger, on Beecher 
Wrvil a 
Senior | nd champion bull—Dick- 
n & Son, on lowana Sir Ollie 
Junior champion bull—Dickinson & Son 
‘ Walco Ollie Netherland 
Senior and grand champion female— 
Ha er, on Minery ets 
nior champion female—Maxwell Farm 
‘ Queen Orr y Net rland Parthenea 
I bitor rds—fIirst Dickinson & 
Ss 2, Tine < Maxwell Farms 4 
Halev & Lee , H t Young herds 
Fir Dickinson & Son 2 Haeger 
Mavowood Far 1, Maxwell Farms ) 
i v & Le Breeders’ calf herds—Firs 
1 nson & Sor Maxwell Farms 
Hi reT 4, | ey & Lee Dairy herds 
First Haes Haley & Le Get of 
sir Firs iickinson & Son; 2, Maxwell 
Farms 4 Mayowood Farm 4 Haege 
Maxwell Farms; 6, Haley & Lee Pro- 
duc of dan First, Mayowood Farm; 2 
Dickinson & Sor Hulet; 4, Haeger 
Haley & Lee 6, Haley & Lee Ad- 
need registry cow with two of her 
progeny—First, Haley & Lee; 2, Haeger 
GUERNSEYS 
Some very stiff competition marked the 
G nsey sho Itho the bulk of the prize 
money wa buted among a small 
nt of b s The championships 
were eventy divided between the strong 
California h showt H. Dupee, 
of Santec , and W Marsh, of 
Wa loo, To A h quality of stock 
was shown in practically every class, al 
ihe in one or two classes some mediocre 
mals appeared As in the other breeds 
some surprises occurred when the cham- 
pionship ribbons were tied Ladysmith's 
Cherub, three times winner of the grand 
championship at the National Dairy Show 
won the aged class handily over Itchen 
May Kins a bull with a at record 
i the two-vear-old ch Cherub's 
Vrince, Marsh's bull, that has been un 
defeated this year, was an outstanding 
winner Hie is a stylish fellow with good 
lines, an imposing front, lots of masculin 


The bull that was 
undefeated Cher- 
the senior yvear- 
BHdgemoor, shown 
class and junior 
pushed the 
champion, Cher- 
’s Prince The winner is more attrac 
tI beasts of better 

more constitution, 
spring of rib \ 
female cl 
Chemiant . 
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dian Brida 
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Hopeful of 
Dawn's Wing 
Twe-vear-old bulls—First 
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Schmidt 
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Plato of Four Fine 
Senior yearling byvlis—First, Dupee, on 
Dauntiess of Bagemoo: Mars on 


Marie's Cherab of the Prairix Caribou 


Farms, on Carfbou Corporal 
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ling lis—First, Ebels, on 

t of ben Ayre; 2, Shorewood 
on Cherub’s Ace of Shorewood 

yuull calves—First yupec on 

ty of \deemoor 2 Shorewood 

on Cherub’s Anchor of Shore- 

- an Memento's Pride 4, 

on B f the Pra 5, Cari- 

rms bou Jockastus 
T bull ‘ es—First, Dupee. on 





erfield of Edgemoor; Dairyland 
Hawthorne of Woodywold; 3, 








on Major Bozeman +, Caribou 
Farms, on Caribou Alberta's King 

ed »ws—First and 2, Dupee, on Imp 
Chemiante 11th and Imp. Mildred 24 of 
Les Godaines; 2, Hurley, on Imp. Itchen 
Pine Bk ym 1; 4 and 5, Dupee, on Imp. 

Donnington Gold 5th and Proud Dame 
Four-year-old cows—First Shorewood 
Farms, on Ma Chere Procris; 2, Hurley, 








on Mar’s Blossom of the Prairie; 3, Dupee, 
on Imp fohemian Girl of Edgemoor; 4, 
Ebels, on Daisy of Butternut Hill. 
Three-year-old cows—First, Dairyland 
Farm, on Velma of Maple Dell; 2, Shore- 











wood Farm, on Bell Buoy's Golden Lassie 
of City View; 3 and 4, Dupee, on Odette 
of Edgemoor and Merry Queen of Edge- 
moor; 5, Ebels, on Polly of Butternut 
Hin 

Two-year-old heifers—First, Marsh, on 
Imp Prospect’s Rose des Houards 2 
Dupee, on Merry Lady of FPdgemoor; 3, 
Shorewood Farms, on Pez Golden Se- 
cret Girl; 4, Hurley, on Bopee} 
2d: 5, Caribou Farms, on Car 

Senior yearilng heifers—Fir 


on Itchen Queen of Edgemoor 
on Cherry’s Blossom of Willow 
Shorewood Farms, on Raise 
of Shorewood; 4, Hurley, on 
Memento; 5, Caribou Far 
Rose 

Junior yearling heifers—First and 2, Du- 














pee, on Victorine of Edgemor and Duch- 
ess of Edgemoor: 3, Marsh, on Cherub’s 
Grace Darling; 4, Caribou s, on Car- 
ibou Josie; 5, Shorewood on Cher- 
ub’s Ulta May Ro of Shorewood 

Senior heifer c: rst, Marsh, on 
Honey Bloom of the "g e; 2 and Du- 
pee, on Patroness of Edgemor and Muriel 
of Edgemoor; 4 and 5, Marsh, on Golden 
Locks of the Prairie and Gol Cor alis 











of the Prairie; 6, Dupee, on Dolly of Ex - 
moor 

Junior heifer calves—First nd 2, Du- 
pee, on Dancing Girl of Edgemoor and 
RBarmaid of Edgemoor ar Hurley, on 
Memento’s Miss Lisett: Memento’'s 
Pauline; 6 Shorewood Farr on un- 


Pmmadine Farms Masher’s 


Emmadine 


named; 6 
Gladys of 


























Cow having official recor: egun at five 
vears or over—First on 
Imp. Mildred 2¢ of Les Godaines and 
Proud Dame; 3, Dairyland Farn on 

tose of Fairviev 

Cow having official record begun under 
the age of five years—First, und 4, Du- 
pee, on Imp. Donnington Goldie 5th, Max- 
ixe of Annandale and Im; Chemiante 
lith; 2, Shorewood Farms, on Ma Chere 
Procr 5 and 6, Hurley, on Imp. Itchen 
Pine lossom 2d and M Blossom of 
the Prairi« 

Senior champion bull—Marsh, on Cher- 
ub's Prince 

Junior and grand champion bull—Du- 
pee, on Dauntless of Edgemoor 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Marsh, on Imp Prospect's Rose des 
Houards 

Junior champion female—Marsh, on 
Honey Bloom of the Prairie 

Exhibitors’ herds—First Dupee; 2, 
Marsh; 3, Shorewood Farms: 4, Hurley; 
5, Caribou Farms; 6, Ebels. Young herds 


Caribou 
herds— 
Farms; 


-First, Dupee; 2, Marsh; 3, 
Farms; 4, Hurley; 5, Ebels Calf 
First, Dupee; 2, Marst Caribou 


4, Hurley. Dairy herds—First and 2, Du- 
pee Get of sire—First and 4, Dupee; 2 
and 3, Marsh; 5, Shorewood Farms; 6, 
Caribou Farms Produce of dam—First 
and 4, Hurley; 2 and 3, Dupee:; 5, Caribou 


iwth two 
Hurley. 


Farms Advanced registry cow 
of her progeny—First, Dupee; 2 
AYRSHIRES. 

Adam Seitz, of Waukesha, Wis., con- 
tinued his winning streak with his strong 
herd of the Scotch dairy cattle, altho 
meeting competition in the National show 
from all parts of the country, particularly 

















from the New England states. where the 
breed is most popular The bull classes 
were not as well filled as tt cow classes, 
but some good type of Avyrshires were 
shown, and attracted plenty interest 
from the spectators. Five aged bulls came 
out for placing, with the New England 
herds strongly represented Imp. Low 
Milton tron Duk the grand champion 
at the Dairy Congress : Waterloo, was 
forced into third place |} tl quality of 
tine eastern entries Str ilass Gold 
Chink, shown by Ness, of Auburn 
Me was first, being a e i quality bull 
with ar \ t i} a. 2 middle, 
nd bearing every mar of ood dairy 
sire Hie was later i im pion 
but v a ted or t 
. Adr t I tv « 
by Wendovy Farn of ¢ rdsvi 
= s tl rever ( placing at 
the « tern states expos or The victor 
is possessed of a good crest rong top 
line, good constitution and remarkable 
quality Ten aged cows were in the ring, 
with the fight for first between the Wa- 
terloo grand champion, Imp. Chapmanton 
Nell 8d, and White Heather of Torr, the 
eastern states champion It was a close 
but altho showi ry, the Seitz 
entry was of such a splendid type that 
she could not be displaced. The two 








old class brought out the senior and grand 
champion, also shown by Seit Cavalier’s 
Kilnford Bell 3d, a deep, rugged cow of 
splendid constitution, was given the call 
over Hugh J. Chisholm’s New Yerk entry, 
Strathglass Orange Blossom Seitz also 
showed strong in the herds and groups, 


winning first and second in the get of sire 
class 

Exhibiters—Stephen Bull 
Hugh J. Chisgholm, Port 
Gessard Breedime Wstat 
Middlesex Meadows Farm 


Racine, Wis.; 
Chester, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IIl.; 
A. Henry Hig- 





zimson, South Lincoln, Mass John A. 
ess, Auburn, Me.; Adam Seitz, Wauke- 
, Wis Woronoake Heights, Woro- 
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| 
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ALL!S-CHALMERS 
18-30 TRACTOR 
Equipped with 


ey 





L 


High Tension 
MAGNETO 


Pulling Four 
fourteen inch Plows 


POWER 


A weak heart in the wonderful engine called our body, makes a weak 
body, and so a spark from a Magneto can make or mar the efficiency of 
any tractor deriving its power from an internal combustion engine. 


The spark from K-W Magneto, is so hot, that when it occurs within a 
cylinder filled with carbureted gas, the combustion is instant and com- 
plete, and full power is assured from every drop of fuel used. This is 
why a tractor K-W equipped, will show far greater efhciency, power 
and economy, over the same tractor using other ignition. 


The K-W Magneto was built for 
tractors, and has proven its worth 
in tractor service covering a period 
of nine years—when two manufac- 
turers adopted it— until today, 
when on over 70 per cent of all 
tractors made, the K-W is standard 
equipment. 


Make sure the tractor you buy is 


¢h Tension 
MAGNETOS 


“Licensed” 
K-W 
Service 


Station 16th and Locust St., 





Auto-Motive Service 


INCORPORATED 


K-W equipped. It is your insur- 
ance against expensive and annoy- 
ing delays, and a guarantee of 
service and satisfaction, Write for 
a list of K-W equipped tractors. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. USA 


re Any Kind of Fuel 
and Get Maximum Power 
Out of Every Drop Used 


“Licensed” 
K-W 
Service 


Des Moines,lowa Station 








noco, Mass.; Weymouth Farms, North | 5, Bull, on Imp. Dalfibble Actress; 6, Gos- 
Weymouth, Mass.; Wendover Farms, L. sard Estate, on Willowmoor Hilda Poult- 


BE. Oritz, Supt., Bernhardsville N. J.; C. 
H. Peverill, Waterloo, Iowa 
Judge—H. H. Kildee, Ames, 
AWARDS. 
Aged bulls—First ,Ness, on Strathglass 
Gold Chink; 2, Wendover Farm, on Foul- 


Iowa. 


ton Ambassador; and 4, Seitz, on Imp. 
Low Milton Iron Duke and Cavalier’s 
Lord Roseberry; 5, Middlesex Meadows 
Farm, on Springbank Scottie. 


Two-year-old balls—First, Bull, on Imp. 
Friendlesslead Victor; 2, W oroneake 
Heights, on Strathglass Gold Piece 

Senior yearling bulls—First, Wendover 
Farm, on Admiral Beatty of Wendover; 
2, Middlesex Meadows Farm, on Cavalier’s 
Netherhall Chancellor; 3, Gossard Estate, 
on Peter Pan 

Junior yearling 


Successor 
bulls—First, 





Chisholm, 


on Strathglass Bondsman. 
Senior bull calves—First, Seitz, on Cav- 
alier’s Model Champion; 2 and 3, Wend- 


over Farm, on Wendover's 
and Wendover's Mint 
tate, on Ravinia 
dlesex Meadows F: 


Ambassador 
Master; 4 | 
Bright Peter; 5, 


irm, 


















tie Lad; 6, Seitz, on Cavalier’'s 
Piece 
Junior bull calves—First, Seitz, on Ot- 
kill Jerry 2, Gossard } ate, on Ra- 
Robin Hood Chisholm, on Strath 
Cockade; 4, Wendove Farr on 





Vendover Circulation; 5, Gossard 
Ravinia Happy Peter. 
Ared cows—First, Seitz, on Chapmanton 
Nell 3d; 2, Wendover Farm, on White 
Heather of Torr; 3 gull, on Higchitand 
Polly: 4, Gossard Estate, on Willowmor 
Gleshire Queen; 5, Seitz, Otterkill 
Snowball; 6, Middlesex Meadows Farm, 
on Maple Leaf Jean 
Four-year-old cows—First 





on 


Wendover 














Farm, on Netherton Yellow Kate 4th; 2, 
Middlesex Meadows Fart on White 
Heather of Highland; Wendover F 

on Netherton Brown Canary 5th; 4 

on Lessnessock Hughin: d; 5, Gossard 
Dstate, ired; 6, Bull, 
on Inrp. 

Three-year-old cows—First, Middlesex 
Meadows Farm, on Pickens Best; 2, Gos- 
sard Wstate, on Willowmoor Wynn: 3, 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Kilmferd Derothy; 4, 
Wendover Farm, on Wendover Farm 
Spicy Lad; 5, Bull, on Blossom Again 3d 

Two-year-old heifers—First, Seitz, on 
Cawvalie Kilmford Bell 3d; 2, Middlesex 


en Evamere's Bertha; 3. 
Farm, en Barclav’s Pride 2 
Imp. Buttercup’s Perfection 


Meadows Fa rm, 
Wend@over 
4, Seitz 


on 








ney. 

Senior yearling heifers—First, Chisholm, 
on Strathglass Orange Blossom; 2, Middle- 
sex Meadows Farm, on Cavalier’s Buntie 
Belle; 3 and 4, Seitz, on Cavalier’s Hill- 
house Rosebud and Cavalier’s Silver Act- 
ress; 5 and 6, Wendover Farm, on Mint 
Master’s White Silk of Wendover and 
Wendover Brown Canary. 

Junior yearling heifers—First and 2, 
Seitz, on Cavalier’'s Lillian Walker and 
Cavalier’s Lady Dorothy; 3, Middlesex 
Meadows Farm, on Middlesex Bessie: 4, 
Chisholm, on Strathglass Sally; 5, Gos- 
sard Estate, on Willowmoor Lily 12th; 6, 
Seitz, on Cavalier Barboigh Maggie 

Senior heifer calves—First, Seitz, on 
Cavalier’s Lady Rosebloom; 2, Wendover 
Farm, on Wendover’s Gay Lass; 3, Seitz, 
on Cavalier’s Queen of Cream City: 4 
Middlesex Meadows Farm, on Middlesex 
Maud; 5 and 6, Seitz, on Cavalier’s Cre 
Pot 2d and Cavalier’s Silver Pet of C 

Junior heifer calves—First, Seitz m 
Cavalier’s Lady Walker; 2 and 3, Wend- 
over Farm, on Wendover Farm Spicy Lad 
2d and Wendover Farm's Peggy's Lady 
4. Gossard Estate, on Ravinia’s Robin Jan 











2d Middlesex Meadows Farm, on Cava- 
lier’s Snowdrop; 6, Seitz, on Low Milton 
Lady Flora 

Cow having official record begun at 
five years or over—First, Wendover 
Farm, on White Heather of Torr: 2, 
Seitz, on Imp. Chapmanton Nell 3d 


Cow having official record begun under 
age of five years—First, Bull, on High- 
land Polly; 2, Gossard Hstate, on Willow- 
moor Gleshire Queen; 3, Middlesex Mea- 
dows Farm, on Maple Leaf Jean; 4 and 5, 
Wendover Farm, on Netherton Yellow 





Kate 4th and Netherton Brown Canary 
5th: 6, Middlesex Meadows Farm, a 
White Heather of Highland 


Senior champion bull—Ness, on Strath- 
glass Gold Chink 

Junior and grand champion bull—Wend- 
over Farm, on Admiral Beatty of Wend- 
over 

Senior and grand champion female—- 
Seitz, on Cavalier’s Kilnford BeHe 3d 

Junior champion female—Chisholm, 02 
Strathelass Orange Blossom. 

Exhibitors’ herds—First and 4, Seitz: % 
Wendover Farm; 3, Middlesex Meadows 
Farm; 5, Bull Young herds—First and 
2, Seitz; 3, Middlesex Meadows Farm. 
Breeders’ calf herds—First, Seitz: = 
Wendover Farm. Dairy herd—First, Gos- 
sard Estate; 2, Bull; 3, Seitz. Get of sire 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 2069 








This House Planned 
Especially for Farm Needs. 
8 Big Rooms, Outside 
Wash Room, Bath, Etc. 


Plan No. 1311 
For Price of All Materials 
Complete. as. Specified. 
See Pade 115 of 
Home Plan Book 


(See Description Below) 

















537 Corn Belt 
Houses Built From This 


Plan Proves Its 
Tremendous Popularity 


Planned especially for the farm. Contains 8 
rooms and bath. Big kitchen, living room and 
dining room. Comfortably cares for ext ra help 
meal times. Downstairs room used as office or 
extra bedroom. Outside washroom. Fr ont and 
side porches. Four large, cheery bedrooms up- 
stairs. Roomy closets. Large attic for storage. 
Kitchen has panvtry cases clear to ceiling, work 
table with drawers, extra linen closet. Planned 


This House Will Cost More Next Spring. 


Buy Now and Beat Lumber Famine Prices! 


The situation is serious. Lumber yards quently it must cost you more. No lumber 
the country over are short reserve stocks. is being held back. There is no “profiteer- 
Mills have at least seven months’ business ing.” Lumber prices are advancing be- 
ahead without adding even another order. yond the power of anyone to prevent. And 
There is a staggering building program the sooner you build the more you'll save. 


ahead. The present shortage of materials 
reflects merely an attempt to get started. 

Don't suspect _ attempt to stampede 
you. “Build now—hurry,” is only a word 
to the wise. It is an invitation to the man 
who wants to build to send in his order 
while we can fill it without delay. We 


Build at 30% to 50% Less 
Than You Expected 
When you buy a house from us you buy 
wholesale, direct-from-mill-to-user. You 
save all the heavy in-between profits. We 
Ready-Cut the lumber, preparing it so 








to save work. 


What You Get: 


Don’t be misled. Our prices are for materials 
complete—not just for lumber and millwork as you 
may see quoted by others. We supply hardware, 
=. varnishes, tinwork, nails, kitchen cases, 
inen cases, building paper, gutters, downspouts, 
buffets and even coat and hat hooks, doorbells, 











































































— ion anc » he esf> on ~ 7 2 cellar sash, sandpaper and steelwool, as well as 
ait —_ a biggest oom te lumber that actual building is reduced to putting all umber, ith, shingles, finishing fumber, di ors 
- > . 1 S = . vinaows, interior fini etc 
sim. = a is i is oe i te ] ee the house together. You pay only about you by quoting a‘ ‘Competitive Gordon.Van T oe 
dle- try, but orders are re ucing it alar mingly. two-thirds the usual labor costs. Thou- sues cqvaringenty ewer mpoloemer. “ae 
a aae : . em include all items we do and our price will be 
nih : . sands of letters in our files from home found always lowest for highest grade materials. 
iill- ° , 
act. You il Save Heavily by owners tell of total savings up to 50% Vike alien eeeee-to Bes 1342 
‘and Building at Once made by them through building the : 
. The cost of lumber is largely labor. Gordon-Van Tine way. See “ a “ee Plan 
aad Every stick of timber coming into the We ship to any part of the U.S. and guar- ow Se 
se market now has cost vastly more to pro- antee safe delivery. Money back if not satis- 
a duce than reserve stocks on hand. Conse- fied. Over 200,000 customers vouch for us. 
a Cuaranteed Prices Books of 200 Home Plans Sent Free 
Seitz, d Material Shows photos, plans, exact prices and many color illustrations. Tells how and 
Co an aterials why we save you money. Describes all homes individually. Specifies materials 
ream G nee used. Mail coupon TODAY. Check other books you want FREE. 
ordon-Van Tine Prices eee oet@ae 
i plainly printed in Plan Pt ae 2a, o* vl 
$F Book are_ guarsn ' BockofReedy-Cut * 
Lady teed to cover all P. « 
n Jan materials com- Barns FREE e - ¢ 
Sete lete as speci- e We 
Milton . fied “ Pictures and describes 654 kinds and = 
t ; sizes of modern farm buildings. Barns 7 
- a . for dairying, mixed feeding, cattle e 
dover (See box feeding, horse barns. Bolted plank 
> at right) frames, barns with gable, gambrel and . 
» gothic roofs. Lean-to, round or barrel ® 
under . barns. Balloon or self-supporting roofs. Lg 
High- Colony and individual hog houses, 
illow- granaries, corn cribs, poultry houses, 
Mea- : implement sheds, dairy houses, out- 
and 5, Gordon-Van Tine Co. buildings, etc. Shows wholesale prices 
Yellow 7025 Gordon Street Building e, on all. Explains Ready-Cut methods ee oe” 
anary Material “eeae gee" which save you money, time and ®eeanse* 
m, on Davenport, Iowa. trouble. Check. coupon for FREE Book. 
Catalog Barn Annex No. 431. See Page 40 Barn No. 426. See Page 36 of Barn 
strath- Gentlemen : — Please of Barn Book for Price. Book for Price. 
= send me FREE Books (Lumber, Paints, 
ww, iL as checked here. Millwork, etc. 
_male— Iam most interested in Woraon 3 on ee van n i fe sine 
3d 
im, of eS ‘ : ‘ EN 
i aisiantitmap teak 
endow 
ae Satisfaction Gu Guaranteed or Money Bac 
— 7025 Gordon St. Established Over Half a Century Davenport, Iowa 
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I t Wendover Farm 
4, { iolm Midd ex Meadows Farm 
6 ‘ ird | Produce of dam 
Firs nd 6 dover Farm and 5 
Seit M4 Meadows Far Ad 
vam ‘ shown wit two of 
her proe Wendover Farn 
BROWN SWISS 
Four exhibitors ing sixty ni- 
mals attracted col ident ttention 
from the spectators. Strengthened by the 
addition t! strong Bower herd, from 
Cleveland, O} i the Mars he 
from Leslie, Mic! t was the 
show of t) breed during t pres- 
ent season surp: ng any of state 
fair shows of the middle-west tty of 
Lake View ) b Bowers, is a cow 
that would lool ‘ n any dairy herd 
having a good t« n excellent quality 
especially in the id, and is of pro- 
nounced dairy qu Her udder is well 
developed thruout he was the winner 
of the three-year-old cow class, and was 
made senior and and champion cow 
The junior champion heifer was also a 
nice type of dairy animal, Marshall's Min- 
nie M. Bravura, t winner, being the 
winner of the senior heifer calf class. 
Stasis Boy of Sedgely, last year’s grand 
champion bull, was victor in the aged bull 
class, but was defeated in the contest 
for the pur by th winner of the two- 
vear-old class, Gallat Brownely, shown 
by Hull Bro of Ps meer Ohio The 
gZroups ind herds wer ell distributed 
the get of Keuben sho +, stronsty, being 
placed first and third ". O. Bohart, 
who has been a consistent winner thruout 
the circuit this fall howed the winning 
produce of dam, winning on the produce 
ot Master’s Lady D 
Exhibitors A. E. Bower, Cleveland, O.; 
Ww 0. Bohart, Bozeman, Mont; Hull 
Bros., Painesville, O.; L. S. Marshall & 
Sons, Leslie, Mich 
Judge—H. G. Van Pelt, Waterloo, Iowa. 
AWARDS 
Aged bulls—First. Marshall & Sons, on 
i Boy of Sedgely 2. Hull Bros on 
College Bo 2, Bohart, on Dick 
View 
year-old bulls—First, Hull Bros 
on Gallatin Drowney 2 and Bohart 
on Gem's Masher and Beauty C.’s Masher 
Yearling bulls—First, Bohart, on ! iu 
ty C.’s N. M 2, Marshall & Son on 
Nellie’s Stas Hull Bros n Ethel 
B.'s Militor 
Senior bull calves—First, Bohart, on 
D.’s Bob; 2, Marshall & Sons, on Nob- 
bins Bower, on Primus of Bower Farm. 
Junior bull calves Piret, Bohart, on 
Jura M.’s King; 2, Marsh i & Sons, on 
Brownie F. Stasis Hull Bren. on Reu- 
ben of Stillwater 
Aged cows—First, Hull Bros., on Reu- 
ben's Ruth; 2, Marshall & Sons, on Betsey 
Girl; 3, Hull Bros., on Swiss Valley Girl 
Three-year-old cows—First, Bower, on 
Bettie of Lake View; 2, Hull Bros., on 
Swiss Valley Girl $th; 3, Bohart, on Mas- 
ter's Beauty C. 2d 
Two-year-old heifers—First and 2, 
Bower, on Elsie of Lake View 3d and 
Ethel of Lake View; 2, Marshall & Sons, 


Bravura 
heifers—First 


on Betsey’s Girl's 


Senior yealring 4 


and 2, 





Marshall & Sons on Reaut 2d and Styx 2d; 
3, Hull Bros., on Forest Girl. 

Junior yearling heifers—First and 2, 
tower, on Elsie of Lake View and Belle 
of Cleveland; Hull Bros., on Susan of 
Lake View 

Senior heifer calves—First, Marshall & 
Sons. on Minnie M. Bravura; 2, Hull Bros., 
on Nettie of Lake View; 3, Bohart, on 
Bob's Mascott 

Junior heifer calves—First, Marshall & 
Sons, on Styx 3d; 2, Bohart, on Nick’s 
Alice C.: 3, Hull Bros., on Loretto of 
Lake View 

Cow having official record begun at five 
years or over—First, Bohart, on Upland 
Nick's Prize 

Cow having official record begun at 
two years and under five First, Hull 
Bros... on Reuben’s Ruth; 2, Marshall & 
Sons, on Betsy Gir Hull Bros., on 
Margaret 

Senior and grand champion bull—Hull 
Bros., on Gallatin DBrowney 

Junior champion bull—Bohart, on Jura 
M King 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Bower. on Bett of Lake View 

Junior champion femak Marshall & 
Sons, on Minnie M ; a 

Exhibitors’ herds t, Bower; 2, Hull 
Bros.; 3, Marshall & Sons Young herds 
First, Marshall & Sons; 2, Bohart; 3, Hull 
Bros Breeders’ calf herds—Same Get 
of sire—First, Bower; 2, Marshall & Sons 
3, Hull Bros.; 4 and 5, Bohart Produce 
of dam—First, Rohart: 2, Bower; Hull 
Bros.; 4, Marshall & Sons 





Alcohol in Silage 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“Is there ever a time during the 
heating process of silage when alcohol 
is formed in sufficient quantity to get 
a2 man drunk?” 
About two-tenths of one per cent of 


ordinary silage is alcohol. In other 
words, silage has one-tenth as much 
alcohol as a very weak grade of beer 
However, a ton of silage contains 
about four pounds of alcohol, or suffi 
cient to furnish “kick” to about twelve 


galions of beer 


Occasionally there is as high as one- 
half of one per cent of alcoho! in the 
juice of silage, but even at that, silage 


juice is less than one-fifth as strong 
as ordinary beer City papers have 
had a great time reporting the distilla- 
tion of aleohol from silage. We have 
never heard any such reports from an 
actual farmer, however ex- 
tremely skye about 
tion of intoxi liquor 


and 
the 
irom s 


are 


produc: 
ilage. 


ni y} 


at 
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Most of the sugar of silage is 
changed into lactic acid, the acid of 
sour milk, and to acetic acid, the acid 


of vinegar. Only a little of the sugar 
of silage is changed into alcohol. From 
the standpoint of the health of the 
cattle, the alcohol in silage is alto- 
gether negligible 





Lower Fertilizer Prices and the 
Corn Belt Farmer 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is making an effort to cut 
the prices of dried blood and feritilizer 
tankage in half. This move is sup- 
posedly in the interest of eastern and 
southern farmers who are extensive 
users of nitrogenous fertilizers. It cer- 
tainly is not in the interest of Iowa 
farmers, except in so far as the price 
of feeding tankage is concerned. If 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture succeeds in cutting these 
prices in half, the packers will doubt- 
less reduce prices on cattle and hogs 
still further to corn belt farmers. 





Will Farmers Sell New Corn at 
One Dollar? 


December futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade have recently been 
selling at a price which would indicate 


corn at around $1.05 
Many people have 


a price for new 
to $1.10 per bushel. 
been asking the question, Wf farm- 
ers sell much corn as low as $1 per 
bushel? The Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter, which makes a specialty of 
serving the grain dealers of the corn 
belt, has sent out a questionnaire to 
several hundred grain dealers, asking 
them if farmers in their locality would 
sell corn as low as $1 a bushel. Over 
the greater part of the corn belt, the 
report was that farmers would not sell 
corn for less than $1 a bushel, that a 


little might move at $1 per bushel, but 
that the bulk of the crop would be 
held at $1.25 per bushel or better. In- 


dications point to more $1 corn senti- 
ment in Iowa and Minnesota than in 
other states; but even in these states 
the bulk of the farmers are evidently 
figuring that they should have more 
than $1 for new corn. 


Corn Ear Worm 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what the parent of 
the corn ear worm looks like?” 

The insect which lays the eggs that 
produce the corn ear worm is a yellow- 
ish-brown moth with a wing-spread of 
about one and one-half inches. The 
first brood of moths lay eggs in the 
early part of the summer before the 
ears of corn are available. It is the 








second brood of worms which cause 
the really serious damage to corn, es- 
pecially to late corn. In the south, the 
corn ear worm so damaging that 
they pay special attention there to 
breeding corn with husks which come 
out for a long distance over the tips 
of the ears and fit very tightly around 
the tips of the ears. This kind of 
corn, while keeping the worms out to 
some extent, very hard to husk. 


is 


is 





Sorghum Poisoning 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Several years ago you had an ar- 
ticle on the injury done 
the second growth of cane. 
appreciate any later information 
may have on this subject.” 

Young sorghum, second-growth sor- 
ghum, stunted sorghum in need of 
rain, and frosted sorghum have all 
been known to contain hydrocyanic 
acid, otherwise known as prussic acid. 
This is a deadly poison, and stock pas- 
tured on sorghum containing this poi- 
son generally die within an hour or 
two. The symptoms of poisoning are 
frothing at the mouth, inability to 
move, difficult breathing, and in some 
cases a slight bloat. Medical treat- 
ment generally is impractical. A large 
dose of salts dissolved in water and 
followed with linseed oil is just about 
as good as anything. 

Sudan grass belongs to the same 
family sorghum, and it has been 
suspected that it also would occasion- 
ally cause poisoning in the same man- 
ner as sorghum. We have not received 
any reports of Sudan grass poisoning 
as yet, but are expecting to receive 
such reports at any time, 

We advise all of our readers who 
are pasturing stock on second-growth 
sorghum or Sudan gress, especially 
that which is in need of rain or that 
which has been frosted, to take the 
greatest precautions. A very good plan 
is first to turn into the suspected field 
a runty calf or some other animal that 
is of little value. 


I would 
you 


as 





Fleas 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“[ have bought a farm which is alive 
with fleas. People who have lived here 
tell me that they lost many of their 
pigs from some unknown cause, and 
since I have made the acquaintance 
of this brand of fleas, I think they are 
the cause of the pig trouble. The dwell- 
ing is of brick and very nicely finished. 
Do you know of any way I could exter- 
minate these fleas?” 

If our correspondent can avoid doing 
so, we advise him to keep no cats or 
dogs around the place until he gets rid 
of the fleas; or if this is inconvenient, 
we 
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Pipeless and With 
Regular Piping 


Sold at Manufaciurer’s Prices 


Twenty-five years on the market. 

Have the latest scientific improvements. 

Every furnace fully guaranteed. 

Absolutely a first class, high grade Heating Plant. 
Write for our free descriptive catalog and our first 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


Walnut Wanted! 


Wa saw 








Logs, twelve inches and up i 
diame stuall end, eight foot and up long. 


Des Moines Sawmill Co., 
Des Moines lowa. 














60 Deys’ Free Trial. 


Common outhouse 


costs $35 to $40. 
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WANTED! 


Men wanted to do advanced registry testing | 
in Iowa About two weeks’ training requir 
unless experienced in this work. 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT 


Iowa. 














Iowa State College, Ames, 














WANTED—FAMILIES FOR OUR COLONY 


in Central Florida, Farms of forty acres, 81( 
third cash and 8100 a year, with 6% interest 
a fine country for farming, fruit growing an 
raising I prices will soon double Will 
money to make imp rov ements if necessary 
D. REA, 340 McKnight z, Minneapolis, 
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town, whe at and corn goes, price $112.50 per 
100 miles sout . on Kansas City Terms to 
Ww rite owner, . P. Jamison, Nevada, Miss 
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NORTH <r FARMS pa! et 1210 


See or write Harry J. FAIR, Rooms 38-39 Kress Building, T 





rinnell. Write 
Grinnell, lows 


320 acre stock farm near G 
H. w. SPAU! LDING, 








and dogs once a week with a three | 
cent solution of standard coal tar 


The floors and woodwork of 
house should be thoroly washed with 
soap and hot water, and this should 5@ 
followed with a liberal dosing of 
line or kerosene, wherever there 8 
cracks in the woodwork. The young 
fleas develop in cracks and other pro 
tective places where dust and org ; 
matter accumulate on which they can 
feed. 

We would advise essentially the 
same methods in the hog house. Clean 
it out thoroly, and disinfect with @ 
five per cent solution of one of the 
standard coal tar dips. It may be ad 
visable to put in a concrete floor. It 


may also be well to paint the hogs 
with crude oil or spray them with coal 
tar dip. For a time our correspon 
ent’s progress in fighting these fleas 

may be rather slow, but if he keeps 
everlastingly at it, he can surely get 


would suggest washing the cats | the best of them. 
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Look for the Red Ball. a 


More than ten million people look for the “Red 
Ball” Trade Mark when they buy Rubber Footwear. 
They know it means foot-comfort, perfect fit, and 
More Days Wear. 


‘ Ball-Band’’ Rubber Boots are vacuum-cured by 
our Own process, making them extra strong and 
tough. ~“Ball-Band”’ Arctics keep your feet warm, 
and protect your shoes from being soaked and ruined 
by snow, slush, or mud. “‘Ball-Band” Light Weight 
Rubbers, handsome and well-fitting, keep feet dry 
and prevent falls on icy walks. 


Many styles and heights of “ Ball-Band” Boots for 
farmers, lumbermen, dairymen, sportsmen. Our Coon 
Tail Knit Boot keeps the feet and legs of outdoor 
workers warm and comfortable in any kind of weather. 





Ask your dealer for our free illustrated booklet 


“‘More Days Wear”’ 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


‘* The House that Pays Millions for Quality”’ 
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“Cob and All 


Don’t waste feed! It costs you 
gnoney and keeps food from the hungry 
q@orld. Savetosell! Get full value of 
@hecorn you feed by grinding ear coro 
@o corn and cob meal witha 


IAMOND 


CORN» coB 
GRINDERY 


These sturdy, powerful, fast-grindin 
gnills grind ear corn, coband all or she 
corn and small grains of all kinds. 

Diamond No. 24 is a big favorite. Has 
many features not found in any other 
mill. Quick relieflever permits buhrs to 
run free when belt is on and engine run- 
ming. Safety break-pins prevent damage. 
S£nd thrust ball bearings, chain oilers and 

ard grease-cups insure smooth, quiet 
operation and long life. Improved steel 
buhrsoutlast several setsof ordinary kind. 

Made in 3 sizes—6, 8 and 10 inch 

burrs. Send for our free booklet,’*Feed- 
ing Facts,"’ a Valuable educational trea- 
tise on proper feeding. We also make 
Diamond Saw Frames, 












NEW 









Manufactured by 
New Winona Mfg. Co. 


860 W. Sth Street, 
Sole Mfrs 


Winona, Minn. 
of Diamond Feed Grinders and Saw Frames 














4. Pro 


A health and death policy com)ine 
vides free medical service for herd, pays cash 
for death of any hog. Less than I ct. per pound 
pays the cost 
Play safe. Save worry and los Natk 
Insurance will make you ———— 

sure of your hog iacome 4 


Policies tasned under state law. 
nal Hog 





Ne 23 your name for particulars 


National Live Stock 
Insurance Co. 
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_ ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 8 Cork Sl, Room 180, Chicago, tll 
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Wheat Yields in Southern Illinois 


In southern Illinois, where the yield 


of winter wheat, one year with an- 
other, is about nine bushels to the 
acre, the Illinois experiment station 


has been experimenting for several 
vears with different methods of soil 


ive been 


treatment. The experiments h 


conducted at ten stations in different 
parts of southern Illinois, and it 
been found that on the average, m 


nure in« s the yield of wheat fr 
about 9 bushels to 11 bushels, whereas 
lime and manure together increase the 
yield to 20 bushels, and lime, manure 
and rock phosphate to 23.5 bushels. It 
would seem from these experiments 
that lime is one of the most important 
of the soil builders in southern Illi 
nois 

Manure is not necessary if all of the 
crop residues are returned to the soil. 
In these [llinois experiments they had 
one set of plots where all of the corn 
stalks, oat straw, etc., were returned 
to the soil, and where sweet clover 
was seeded with the wheat and plowed 
under either that fall the next 
spring for corn. These plots where the 
crop residues were the sole source of 
the organic matter, yielded 20.5 bush- 


rease 


or 


els of wheat per acre where lime was 
applied in addition, and 24.7 bushels 
per acre where lime and rock phos- 
phate were applied in addition. Evi- 


dently, there is no necessity for live 
stock farming to maintain soil fertility 
in southern Illinois, provided the farm- 
er will plow under his corm stalks and 
straw and sow clover for green ma- 
nure. Lime and rock phosphate are 
also necessary, but th almost 
equally necessary with manure on such 
poor soils as southern Illinois. 

Those of our readers who are espe- 
cially interested in the typ- 
ical of southern Illinois should write to 
the Illinois experiment station, at Ur- 


are 


poor soils 


bana, for Circular No. 236, giving the 
story of 1919 yields from ten wheat 
fields in “Egypt.” 
° 
Silo Roof 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have built a tile silo this é 
son, and are undecided as to whether 
we should put a roof on it this fall. I 
see that there are a number of silos 
that have no roofs, and I am writing 
to vou to learn if there is any experi- 


mental data as to the advantages of a 


silo roof, aside from improving the 
looks.” 
A roof to a wood silo not only im- 


proves the looks, but helps to hold its 
shape. A roof is also of some advan- 


tage in keeping out snow, and some 
people think that the silage will not 
freeze so badly in a roofed silo as in 
an open silo. However, there are no 


very serious disadvantages to an open 
silo, and at time of filling there is the 
positive advantage of being able to fill 
level full to the top. There no ex- 
perimental data on this point We 
would be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have reason to believe 
that there are positive disadvantages 
to leaving a silo without a roof. 


is 


The Dilemma of the Corn 
. 
Farmer 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think the corn market will 
go up again? Will it pay me to hold 
my corn till next year and borrow mon- 
ey to pay my current expenses? Every- 
thing except what the farmer raises is 
still going up. The way things are 
now, I don’t how a farmer can 
make both e.ds meet. Land is renting 
at from $18 to $22 an acre, and hired 
men are asking $80 a month With 
other expenses in proportion, the farm 
er will not have anything left over if 
prices of farm products stay down.” 

This man closes with an appeal for 
advice as to whether he should sell his 
corn as soon as he harvests it for what 
he can get for whether he should 


see 


it, or 


hold. Of course we can give no defi 
nite advice on a situation of this sort 
The common-sense thing to do is to 
sell part of the corn direct from the 
field, provided a satisfactory price can 
be ured, and hold part of it for a 


spring or summer market 


marke In spite of 
the fact that the board of trade specu- 


lators are pricing Mav futures about 
two cents a bushel lower than Decem 
ber futures, we are of the opinion that 


corn next summer will be selling high 
er than in December Moreover, we 
think the overesti- 


government has 















in 


on 








mated the crop, and the farmers will 
not have such a surplus to sell as they 


shoes for the children and easy 
restful house shoes. 
Shoes contain the same good 
quality leathers they did 38 years 
ago; they are built on honor. The 
name Honorbilt stands for a 
heaping measure ofservice. Wear 
a pair and prove it for yourself. 


Men’s and Women’s Fine Shoes 


The fine shoes are all that anybody could 
ask for in style and you get choicest leather 
plus genuine comfort. You are sure to find 
the particular shape you want and clways 
the latest styles, and a wide varicty. 


Honorbilt Work Shae 
double tanned to resist 


juices. 


will not get hard when wet. 
orbilt Work Shoeswill give double 
the wear of 


For the Whole Family 


RESS up shoes for every- 
body, work shoes, school 


Honorbilt 


tty. 


Work Shoes 

leather is 
the alkali 
well as barnyar< 
are soft and easy 
long wearing and 
Hon- 





the soil, as 
They 
the feet yet 





rdinary shoes. 








Children’s Shoes 


turdy, well-built shoes that stand rough 
ireatment—the kind boys and girls like, 
and their parents, too. 
ing feet. 
they wear like iron. 


The quality is there— 


No matter who in your family 
needs a pair of shoes next, see 
your dealer who handles the 
Mayer Honorbilt line. Look for 
the name Honorbdilt on the 
soles. 


Shaped for grow- 























F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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now, but some time late in the winter | fall, and 
we k for a decided reaction. After opinion a 
the peace treaty is out of the way, and In the « 


better « 


rate hould become more favorable | ‘the 
to higher prices for farm products. A 
man with small capital can scarcely 
afford to take chances, and we there- sole 
fore advise our correspondent to sell | this 
part of his corn out of the field. Nev- 
ertheless, there is considerable reason 


for expect 


ward again after the first of -Feb- 
ruary 
r In a year 
Depth to Plowing 
\n Iowa correspondent 1 is t e note 
“How deep would it be bs to plow 
clover timothy sod on ch ma- ; | i 
nure | been spread at rate of 
nin per acre? Th s dark, 
ric th a dark clay il, and 
has been plowed si: seven 
ch My boys th it this 
s to and that si plow- 
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What About Storage for Corn? 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


n gathering will soon be the or- 
der of the day, and every wideawake 


fai r should take stock of his facili- 
ties for storing the crop as fast as 
gathered. With the high prices for 
corn, he can afford to take no chances 
of its heating, of its depreciation bv 
exposure to the weather, or its destruc: 


tion by rats and mice and stray stock 
and fowls. 


ci upper picture shows the old 
slipshod method of corn storage, the 
one which was very common when the 
writ was on the farm, and which is 


ill entirely too common in many sec- 
tions 


of the country. These pens are 
even better than many, as they all 
have enough roof to turn the hardest 
of the rains and snows. A better way 
to encourage waste could hardly be 
imagined, and one could always find 
several bushels worked into the ground 
underneath by the rats and mice, be 
sides what had been eaten and carried 
away 
The lower picture shows one of the 


several excellent methods available to 
present-day farmers. This can be 
mounted on rocks as shown, or can be 
left on skids and pulled by a tractor 
to any part of the farm desired. Grain 
so stored is almost absolutely protect- 
ed against loss of any kind, and it 
should command a high grade and a 
top price when the owner gets good 
and ready to market it. The interest 
on such a storage house could be many 
times what it is and still the saving 
in grain and quality will more than 
balan e it. 

Be sure 


storage 


that you have sufficient 
+: but, whatever you provide, be 
sure that it protects the grain from 
every chance of waste. At present 
prices of grain and lumber and labor, 
the farmer can afford to build nothing 
except with long life and service in 
view. This means concrete floors and 


f 


| 
| 





foundations, good lumber or metal sid 
ing, and good roofs, all equipped with 
good elevating machinery. The time 
for cheap and flimsy buildings of any 
kind on the farm is past. 


P . . 
Hybrid Corn Yields Well 

The Delaware experiment 
for a number of years, has been cross- 
ing many different varieties of corn, 
and has found that ordinarily the 
crossed seed gives a better yield than 
the pure seed, both on poor soil and 
on good soil. The Delaware station 
has conducted some of its crossing in 
just a little different way than some 
of the other stations. For instance, it 
has taken an ear of white corn which 
has been fertilized partly by its own 
pollen and partly by pollen from a yel- 
low plant, and has planted the white 
kernels and the yellow kernels from 
the same ear in comparison. Of course 
both sets of kernels had the same 
mother, but the white kernels were 
pure-bred, whereas the yellow kernels 
were half yellow. In these experi- 
ments comparing the yielding power of 
pure kernels and crossed kernels from 
the same ear, the Delaware station has 
found that the crossed kernels almost 
invariably yield more than the pure 
kernels. 

Not all of the experiment stations 
get increased yields by crossing differ- 
ent varieties of corn. At the Nebraska, 
Illinois and Ohio experiment stations 
the hybrid corn has yielded just about 
the same as the pure parent varieties. 
At the Illinois station they have found 
that there is just about one chance in 
three of getting a “nick” which is bet- 
ter than either parent. 

There are possibilities in corn hy- 
bridization, but we must learn more 
about it before this practice can be of 
any value to the practical corn grower. 
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country. 


It is a beautiful car. 


for yourself. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MODEL 


The new Grant is now being exhibited in the 
show rooms of Grant dealers throughout the 
It is a larger, handsomer and more 
powerful car than any previous Grant. 
embodied the fruits of our experience in build- 
ing over 50,000 light sixes. 


Those 
who have seen it say it is the 
world’s handsomest light six. 
We make no comment beyond 
the statement that we are sin- 
cerely proud of this model. 
hope you will see and judge it 


We 


With the speedy rakish lines 
of a fine sport model, the body 
combines the roomy comfort of 
a full five passenger touring car. 


The upholstery is in genuine 
leather, trimmed at the edges 
with leather covered moldings. 
Top is of Neverleek. Steering 


wheel is 18 


inch notched 


mahogany and carries both spark 
Instru- 
ment board is mahogany fin- 


and throttle control. 


ished. 
left front door. 


Roadster . 


Four Passenger Coupe .. . 
Five Passenger Sedan . . 
Prices f. o. b. Clevelan 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tool kit is carried 
Equipment in- 


in 








Five Passenger Touring Car . . 


Write for literature and name of nearest Grant dealer. 









In it is 


cludes an engine driven tire 
pump and a Boyce Motometer. 

The overhead valve motor will 
take this car as fast as most men 
dare to drive. It is exception- 
ally quiet, flexible and respon- 
sive. 

Naturally you will expect a 
fine chassis. You will find the 
Grant Six is a model of clean 
cut engineering. It is built to 
give satisfactory service—it is 
built to stand up and last. It 
is built wholly from the stand. 
point of quality and service. 


We will be glad to send you 
descriptive literature with full 
specifications but, we suggest 
that you see the new Grant Six 
at your earliest opportunity and 
find out all about it at first 
hand. 





$1495 
$1495 
$2450 
$2450 






































turns, no friction. 


MEYER 


CUP ELEVATOR 


at ae at 


Nitin 


4 


are) 


U 


ain 


Assures Satisfaction, 


Morton, Ili 





ROLLER CHAIN 





Most correct Engineering principles,no short 
rive shaft runes in seif- 
olled bearings. Furnished with Special Rolier 
Chain with 16000 Ibs. breaking strain. 
The Easiest Running, 
Built Strong and Durable, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 
Saves three fourths your time. Shells no ear cora, 


Special Plan of Installing 


Valuable biue prints of latest model crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free. 


A. F. MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 












| with fixtures for 14 cows for + Used 









Cheap NOVELT Quick 


Power Auto-Pulley Power 
DQ ALL YOUR POWER 


ike SEN DAYS FREE 
Novelty Belt Power Attachment Makes Your 
Car a10to15 Horse Portable Farm Engine 
Grind Your Feed Simple, practical, economical. 
Run Grain Elevator Attachin3 minutes, Nothing 
Pump Your Water to get out of order—cannot ins 
Run Wood lure car or cause tire wear. 
tasy to operate — will last a 
lifetime—worth several times its price in emergencies. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We will send pulley 
to fit your car. Use 
it 10 days—put it to 
every test. 
After trialif 
you are en- 
tirely satis- 
fied, send us 
$6.50; other- 
wise return 









J Wanted pense. Hun- 

dreds of users—no red tape. Simply send 
us name of car or 6nd for free circulars. 
@ We can supply special pulley to change your presen® 


machines into power machines, 
Novelty Mig. Co., Dept. Oo Abingdon, 1m 


HINMAN TWO UNIT MILKER 


about two 
years—in first class shape. 3s than half price. 
c. W. DACK, Kerrill, lowa. 








Please mention this pa; when writing. 
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The af we @rade furs you get MORE 
MONEY. Youalso get HR quicker. Try our 
way and let us preve we treat you RIGHT. 







NO We positively do not 
charge you commission 

(¢s) oibSI(¢,. § Under any pretext. You 
ee 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


By shipping NOW you can more money 
than you ever a . Waiting may 
lose you good hard . Don’t risk it. Ship 
‘what you have quickly, to the old reliable 
“house that treats you RIGHT. 


Our tag on a shipment is a real 
protection for the trapper. It 
abselutely assures a square deal 
and makes it SAFE to ship. 


Let us send you our 


special offer of free wire 
stretchers 
Wire Stretchers 


with latest 
H. SHULMAN & CO. 


market news, price list 
and shipping tags. 
Dept. 204 lowa City, lowa 


Write us TODAY, 
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Trapper’s Guide—F REE! 


Trappers and Shippers—don't wait, 
write in to-day for Rogers big improved 
Trappers’ Guide—it’s sree. The biggest, best 
work of its kind—hang the cover on your 
wall—it's full of color and action — meant 
for real outdoor men. 

Complete lists of traps and trap- 
per's supplies at lowest prices— 
Game lawe—aill the haunts and habitsof the 
fur bearere—every trapper needs it—and 
it'’e FREE. Rogers pays highest prices, 
quickest cash, and shipping charges on furs 
--<deals direct with you, the square deal way-- 
grading done by experts. Nocommission charged. 
Write today for Trapper’s Guide--get prices and 
market reports all winter through-—Service Free-- 
don't delay--send cardtoday. Address Dept. 166 


ROG FUR CO. 
” ) ST.LOUIS 
WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX.BEAR, BEAVER, LYNX, 
WILDCAT, MUSKRAT. 
MARTEN,MINK.E 
WEIL PAYS THE MOST 





YORE Y 
PS AND BATT 


acturer’s 


« Let ug quote Kno wherever furs ar 
4 ap the OF4 Square Deni House. Valuable PIPE 
with each $10 fur shipment 
CO. Everybody interested, write ‘*The 
Old Square Deal House,’ Box 13, Ft. Wayne, ind. U.S.A. 
Capital $1,000,000 Paid 
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YOU NEED THIS 
HANDI-TOOL 
Dc 





day in the year. it's 














of lifting 4 toms. It's a wire 
stretcher, press, vise, clamp, post 





Combination Jack 


It’s strongly made of finest ma 
terials. Mechanically perfect. 
Double acting. Lifts with both 
up and down action on handle 

nds in use. Polly gwaranteed 








AGENTS 


















OU’ LL use it every 
“12 tools in ome. It's a jack capable 


a2 puller, stump puller, etc. No farm 
Teols equipment is complete without the 
in 
One AUTOMATIC 


Send for cataleg and name of nearest 


e good territory 


Miatt Manifold Company 
Box¥71 = indianapotie, tad. 















WANTED 
A MANAGER FOR FARMS 


A large corporation owning namerous farms and 
other rea) is on ‘the quiet hunt™ for the right 
man to m: nd develop its farms fa an ap-to- 
date ecte noer. Address 


. @ Box 41 Ceoencil Biuaffs, lewa. 


Hog Receipts and Prices 

In spite of the relatively light re- | 
ceipts which have continued now for 
fully two months, prices continued to 
drop. The packers can depress the 
market to $10 per cwt. between now 
and January 15th if they so desire. The 
true supply and demand price we fig- 
ure to be around $14 or $15 per cwt., 
taking no account of the unusual Eu- 
ropean demand. If farmers were in po- 
sition to take effective market action, 
we believe they could hold prices 
above this level, especially after the 
first of the year. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- | 
vailed week by week from October 4, | 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average ) 
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Oct. 4 to li 122 | 127 | 303 | 
Oct. 11 to 18 ......., 113. 110 198! 
Oct. 18 to 25 ....... 115 112 194 
Si A ee + aes 19 | 112 208 
ees ae Oe wciene x 142 125 211 
le A A eee 111 | 120 209 
Prev, Be 80 SE .xcese 140 | 136 210 
mov. 22 OD OD ..cecs 70 | 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144 211 
a 2) ee 1 98 142 210 
oe) a 163 173 212 
ee ES: eee i 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....{ 117 | 120 | 209 
ee eee OD ck eakes / 126 | 148 207 
a tk eee | 161 | 148 204 
Jom. 16 to BB ..cscss | 130 | 140 202 
ee ee / 131 {135 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6...) 84/106 /] 197 
Feb pS! See 117 123 199 
Pee: Ee OO Re sxawns 146 146 194 
em. BO te Bd skiwcxs 16 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.) 83 | 102 | 188 | 
March 6to13..... 108 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.' 111 23 199 
=, a ee See 123 121 203 
Aer 11 to 18 ..... 118 | 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ..... 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2.../ 119 | 126 210 
py 2th OD nw ccwcks 129 | 139 212 
mop 2 40° 38 .ic.<. 134 130 209 
May 16 to 23 ....... ti 119 | 212 
may Zs to 30 ....... 137 | 134] 211 
May 30 to Juneé.. 154 27 210 
wee 6 Go ES. «ns: 125 131 | 208 | 
game 12 Go 1D 2.660 65 131 212 
June 19 to 26 ...... 117 | 114 213 
June 26 to July 3 ..! 147 146 218 | 
ae S| re 120 | 116 224 
| ge! i ka 149 | 139 | 222 
gk a | 92 | 105 218 
BO OO SL oa neces 104 108 | 222 
August lto 7..... 78 97 206 
August 7 to 14.... 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21..... 92 | 102 | 185 
August 21 to 28...../ 115 | 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 172 
_ Se gS | ea 130 116 | 170 
eet 19-00-48 .04x. 90 | 99 | 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 ...... 101 93 | 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2...! 138 101 | 155 
Oct i 2 2a aeee 1038 101 149 











For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 138,859 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 463,300 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.61. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-vear average for receipts. we get 
166,631 at Chicago and 555,960 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 175 per 
cent of the average, we get $16.82 as 
the answer. 





Restoring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


A couple of months since, the senate 
passed Senator Cummins’ bill to re- 
store the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over railroad 
rates and practices. Last week the 
house passed the bill with slight 
changes. It now goes to the confer- 
ence committee, and no doubt will be 
reported out and passed by both sen- 
ate and house. And when this is done, 
the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over railroad rates 
and practiges will be established. Per- 





haps it will then be possible for the 
stockmen to secure better service and 
fairer treatment. 


Do you make 
better than 250-Ib. hogs 
in six months? 


Mr. Meek’'s record is a 298-pound 
hog in six months’ time. Read what 
he has to say about it. And then. if 
you know of any Purina record that 
can go one better, write us, 
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Let us figure on your feed require- 
mems. When writing. be sure 
to state how many pigs you have 


Purina Mills 
994 Gratiot Street, St. Leute, Mo. 
Sold in Checkerboard Bags Only. 














Koch, Nebraska, 


made $201 in three days; 
Hall, Illinois, $78 in one day; 
Clark, lowa, $95 in one day 


Peterson, in lowa, $96 in one We Want Live Men With 
day. Many others are making : 
from $300 to $600 a month sell- Auto or Horse and Buggy 


ins GUARANTEED Avalon Sell Hog-Tone to farmers and 
Farms Hog-Tone direct to become permanent members 


farmers or retailers. of our great, rapidly growing 
om ; . sales organization. 
Hog-Tone is the latest, sim- 
plest, most scientific and cheap- renunciation, Jecemeaiaber- 
est method of getting tisement in this magazine. You don't 


MOST PORK FROM have to have experience to sell Hog- 
Tone. The farmers are waiting for it 


EVERY POUND OF FEED. Many have used it and will order from 


The biggest success ever Y bigger than ever. Our State Man- 
ager will start you atonce. Write now 


known in hog remedies. Ten é : 

eae ‘ 4 for complete plan that gives you exclu- 
million hogs treated since first ive territory and opportunity to build 
marketed, three years ago. tremendous business. 


AVALON FARMS COMPANY 


269 West Ohio St, Chicago 


Hog-Tone is nationally advertised in 
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STOCK 
LIKE IT 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOK 


42 YEARS 


THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID 
VETERINARIANS 


=) ee Be DMRY. SAL aoe OR WRITE 
BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chatiar 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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" Barley Beer and Barley Feed 
(Continued from page 2065) 


six miles from Davenport, sold at $400 
per acre. Improvements were only 
ordinary, and the land had not re- 
ceived the best of care. Since May, 
land has gone up $100 or more per 
re, and farmers are now afraid to 
lace a price on their land. Farms at 
400 per acre are common, and some- 
imes one sells at $450 or $500. These 
acts speak well for the enterprise of 
scott county people. 
The new generation, 
| ning new ways. They still raise 
barley, but they Wo not like the beards 
quite as well as their grandfathers 
d They still eat their five meals a 
i but they are gradually breaking 
‘ vy from even that custom Some 
of them still serve their near beer to 
| hands at threshing time, but often 


a 


1) oh cb Aes 


however, is 


t now forget to do so. Grain is 
still grown extensively in Scott coun- 
ty, and on a clear August day one can 
¢ over the horizon and see the 
smoke from twenty or thirty threshing 
machines within the line of vision. 
St live stock farming is steadily 


gaining impetus, and herds of pure-bred 
cattle and hogs are becoming more 
and more numerous. In earlier days, 
only a very few sires on Scott county 
farms could boast of a pedigree. Silos 
are now springing up everywhere. Al- 
faifa is becoming an important crop, 
and is yielding its four and five tons 
per acre, and enabling those men pro- 
gressive enough to grow it to nearly 
double the live stock carrying capac- 
itv of their farms. 

Barley is most generally used as a 
nurse crop for alfalfa, and one bushel 
of barley sown per acre insures a good 
stand of alfalfa and often a very good 
yield of barley as well. Dairying has 
become an important industry. Every 
farmer milks from five to twenty 
cows. Hog raising has long been a 
source of great profit, and the farmers 
are finding that barley ground for feed 
to hogs as slop makes a very good 
ration. It is even more profitable in 
its returns than when made into “slop” 
for human beings. A few years ago, 
when anyone mentioned prohibition, 
far of Scott county thought it 
spelled ruin. There would be no de- 
mand for their barley or their corn. 
Now they know better. There has 
never been such a demand and such a 
scarcity of these crops as in recent 
and one never hears that argu- 
ment any more. More and more barley 
is being used to feed the hogs, and less 
and less to supply the brewers. More- 
over in the great time of wheat short- 
age and flour scarcity, barley took a 
prominent place as a wheat substitute. 
The people of Scott county have long 
been used to the darker breads made 
of graham flour, rye flour, barley flour 
and other materials, but the recent 
rulings of the Food Administration 
brought these breads more and more 
prominently into use, and barley filled 





1ers 


years, 


a large place in the new order of 
things. Nevertheless, the people of 


Scott county are too prosperous and 
too much American to longer be satis- 
fied with darker and heavier breads. 
No sooner did the Food Administra- 
tion remove the restrictions on wheat 
flour than the substitutes were largely 
discarded. In some cases oat and bar- 
ley flours are now being fed to the 
pigs. Wheat at $2.26 per bushel looks 
g00d to the Scott county farmer. He 
Planted 17,000 acres of it last fall be- 
cause the government told him to. He 
sowed 8.000 acres again this spring, 
because Herbert Hoover said the world 
still needed it, and the price seemed 
alluring. Barley at 90 cents to $l a 
not so profitable, and the 
acreage has been materially reduced. 


bushel is 





2 


ft is probable that Scott county will 
continue to raise considerable barley 
for feed, but the days of its glory are 
Passed 

_The saloon has gone out. No more 
co Ww hear discussions of politics, 
(Toy nd other matters of local inter- 
€st in the German language before the 
bars of Scott county. Strange to say, 
the ers of the county are taking 
—~ ¥ conditions very philosophic- 


ty 1 sensibly, altho they did keep 


all roads hot, which lead into Rock 
Islar just previous to the enforce- 
0 the new prohibition law in 
“uy, 1917. One day at that time the 
Writer traveled twenty-five miles on 
one 1 leading from the city of Dav- 
cap and passed 200 automobiles, 
“ loaded exclusively with men and 
all traveling as tho they were burning 


» internally and had to put out the 
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Ghe Most Beautiful Car in/tmeri 


The price of every Paige car is established 
by the cost of high grade manufacturin}, 
materials and. expert workmanship. 


These two factors are the essentials in any 
fine product. To compromise on either 
one of them means to lower the standard 
of manufacturing}—and that is precisely 
what this company never has done and 


never will do. 


We do not make cheap cars for the simple 
reason that we have no faith in cheap 
materials or cheap workmanship. 


Quality! 


As we have said repeatedly, we believe 
that Pride and Self Respect have an actual 
market value, so we build these qualities 
into every Paige that leaves our plant. 


With such a policy there can be only one 
result. Our cars $0 into service with an 
honest heritaZe and a limitless capacity 


for hard, pruelling, work 


They endure because they are fit to endure. 


They prove, day by day, that they are 
worthy of our complete confidence and 
every penny that has been invested inthem. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


McKINSTRY AVE., DETROIT 
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fires in Rock Island within five min- | quired their bone and length, have the | thirty tons of sunflower silage per 


utes. 

Thus the old conditions are passing. 
Rock Island voted dry. Then the na- 
tional prohibition law went into ef- 
fect, and now there is not a saloon 
within a thousand miles of Scott coun- 
ty, but the farmers go on making mon- 
ey, building fine homes, putting in all 
modern conveniences, buying fine au- 
tomobiles, and improving their land. 
Some of them may sigh occasionaily 
for the old bar-room, but most of them 
realize that they can live without it. 
The pictures of the kaiser and of 
Prince Bismarck are disappearing. The 
German language is not heard so com- 
monly. The stars and stripes float 
from every schoolhouse in Scott coun- 
ty, and all the farmers bought their 
quota of Victory bonds in one day’s 
time. They contributed well toward 
the Red Cross and the Army Y. M. C. 
A., and sent their boys to fight for 
humanity in France. Now that the 
boys have come back, they are mighty 
proud of them. There are many indi- 
cations that Scott county is now a very 
valuable, prosperous and loyal part of 
the United States of America. 








Conserving the Farm’s Best Crop 


(Continued from page 206!) 


from two to three hundred shotes an- 
nually. The alfalfa plays an important 
part in handling these spring pigs. 
They are turned on alfalfa pasture as 
soon as they are a few weeks old. The 
pasture provides most of the ration 
thruout the summer, altho a little corn 
is provided to balance the ration. 
Tankage in very small quantities is 
fed. 

Along in the fall, when the corn be- 
gins to ripen, the hogs, having ac- 








opportunity to put on fat. They are 
turned into a twenty-five acre corn 
field and given all the tankage they 
will eat. If they clean up this field 
before snow, another field of ten acres 
is ready for them. 

About the first of December they are 
shut up in the feed lot and fed more 
corn and tankage on a concrete feed- 
ing floor until they take on the proper 
finish. Sale is usually made in Feb- 
ruary. 

This system has the advantage of 
cutting down on the amount of labor 
required. The hog does his own work 
almost entirely except during the last 
two months of fattening. Care of the 
brood sows at farrowing time is es- 
sential, of course, but for the rest of 
the year the sows rustle the most of 
their own feed in the alfalfa field. 


In the excellence of its farming 
methods, the Farquhar farm is not 
unique. It is unusual, however, in the 


fact that it has been more than the 
headquarters of a food products manu- 
facturing plant. It has also been a 
farm home which has given to the 
community a new generation of farm- 
ers and citizens who will bring to the 
newer problems of agriculture the 
same courage and intelligence that 
their father brought to the problems 
of pioneer Iowa. 


Sunflower Silage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT am thinking of filling a 12x20- 
foot silo with one-third sunflowers and 
two-thirds corn, and would like to have 
your advice as to the mixture.” 

In Montana they have used straight 
sunflower silage with excellent results. 
They have claimed yields of twenty to 











acre, and have found the silage to be 
practically equal in feeding value to 
corn silage. The Black Russian vari- 
ety of sunflowers has been most com- 
monly used, and the sunflowers have 
been put into the silo soon after they 
passed out of bloom. 

We do not know of 
central or southern 
belt who has used sunflowers for sil- 
age. We see no reason, however, why 
our correspondent should not be en- 
tirely successful with his mixture of 
one-third sunflowers and _ two-thirds 
corn. 


anyone in the 
part of the corn 


Cover Crop on Corn Land 

The sowing of a cover crop of rye 
and vetch on corn land to be replanted 
to corn is being done this fall more 
than ever, particularly in the rolling 
and hilly sections of Ohio. The seed 
for this crop may be sown as soon 
as the corn is cut. A satisfactory mix- 
ture consists of five pecks of rye and 
two pecks of vetch, sown the same 
as wheat, at the rate of six pecks to 
the acre. 

While the price of vetch seed is 
pretty high, enough seed will be pro 
duced on a small acreage in one sea- 
son to enable the farmer to employ 
this practice on a more extensive scale 
the following year, with a relatively 
small outlay. If the crop is allowed 
to mature, upward of twenty bushels 


per acre of the mixture can be ob 
tained. The vetch should be inocu- 
lated if sown on ground on which it 


has not been grown before. The cover 
crop not only prevents washing, but 
adds nitrogen and organic matter to 
the soil, and may be pastured in the 
spring.—Ohio Agricultural College. 
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How to Make Hens Lay 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent high prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can't afford to keep 
hens that are not working. For a time 
my hens were not doing well; feathers 
were rough; combs pale and only a few 
laying [ tried different remedies and 
finally sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
7, Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52ce 


Dept. 27, 
packages of Walko Tonix. I could see a 


change right away. Their feathers be- 
came smooth and glossy; combs red, and 
they began laying fine I had been 
getting only afew eggs a day. I now 


get five dozen. My hatched in 
April are laying fine 
Math. Heimer, Adams, 


More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the 
pink of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? Write to- 
day. Let us prove to you that Walko Tonix will 
make your hens lay. Send 52c fora package on 
our guarantee—your money back if not satisfied 


Walker Remedy'Co., Dept. 27, Watertoo, la. 


419 EGGS FROM 20 
HENS IN 30 DAYS 


Mr. Dougherty Got This Result in Oc- 
tober. Plan is Easily Tried 


pallets 


Minn. 








results were far 
i9 eggs in 30 
I think this 

all before 


“I tried Don Sung and the 
past any expectations. I got 4 
days from 20 hens while moulting 
is wonderful. as they hardly laid at 


while moulting.”"—Frank Dougherty, 540 E 
1ith St., Indianapolis, Ind 

Mr. Dougherty bought $1 worth of Don Sung 
tablets in October and wrote the above letter 


35 dozen 
little or 


in November. Figure his pretit on 
eggs from hens that formerly laid 
nothing 

This may sound too good to be true, but it 
costs nothing te find out. We'll make you the 
same offer we made him. 

Give your hens Den Sung and wateh results 
for one month. If you don’t find that it pays 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, 
simply tell us and your money will be prompt- 
ly refunded 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is alse 
asplendid tonic. It is easily givenin the feed, 
improves the hen’s health, makes her stronger 
and more active in any weather. and starts her 
laying 

Try Don Sung tor 30 days and if it doesn’t get 
you the eggs. no matter how co'd or wet the 
weather, your money will be refunded by re- 
turn mail. Get Don Sung from your druggist 
or poultry remedy dealer, or send 50 cenis for 
a package by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 485 Columbia Bidg _ Indi: anapolis, Ind. 


Why Hens Won't Lay 
When Eggs 
Are High Priced 











They miss the green of a summer 
diet, they become lazy laggards, have 


not the vitality to molt quickly, or 
digest properly the usual feed. They lack the 
ability te ewercise, and eat and drink what you 
give them without relish. Laymore, the great- 
est Ege Tonic, persists in making layers out of 
winter laggards. It adds to their vitality, 
sharpens their appetite, and tones up the lay- 
ing organs without force or injury 

Two full packages are sufficient for 100 
hens three months, and tost but $1.00 
(delivery charges and war tax paid). Guar- 
anteed to give results, or money refunded. 
Write today to Meyer's Hatchery, 213 First 
Ave. N., Route 32, Minneapolis, Mian., for these 
two pactages, and itis not necessary to send 
any money with the order. Simply say, “Pu 
pay when the packages arrive.” and delivery 
c harge ‘Ss will be paid. 


50 EGGS A BAY 


“Before using More Kes tonic 


getting only 12 eggs a day and now ee 0." 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. 
Amy poultry raiser can easily double his 


profits by doubling the egg prodaction of his 
hema. “More Eyes’ is a scientitie tenie that 
tev italizes the fleck and makes the heus lay 
all the time. “More Egys’’ will double the pro- 
duetion of egws. Poultry raisers everywhere 
are making big profite by giving their hens 
“More Eggs.”’ The results of a few cents’ worth 
will amaze you 


Send $1.00 to E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 
8647 Reefer Bity.. Kansas City, Missouri, and 
he wilisend yow @ season's supply of “More 
Eggs.” A million dollar bank guarantees if 
you are not absolutely satistied your dollar 
will be returned on request Se there is no 


risk. Send a dollar teday Prefit. by the ex- 

perience of a man who has made a fertune 
out of poultry 

EG6-0-LATUM 5325S 

ONE YEAR 

[t costs only one cent per dozen eggs to use 

Rer-o latam There is no other expense 


Eggs 
any other 


begs are kept in carton or box in cellar 
may be boiied, poached or used in 
way, just like fresh eggs. Simply rubbed on 
the eggs —a dozen permin ats \ SOc jar is.saf- 
ticien4 for 50 doven egxs. At Drag. S-ed and 


Poultry Supply Stores, or post paid 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 432, OMAHA, NEB. 
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The Poultry] 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultey wi be cheerfally answe ered. 

















Siteee om Thanksgiving 


long the turkeys will find the 


supply of fee range failing, 
come up about the buildings to forage. 
While have little 
on their bones-—and lots of bones— 
there is not much to be gained by shut- 
ting them up to fatten them. They do 
not fatten well in confinement. How- 
ever it is well to separate the breed- 
ing birds for next year if possible, and 
let the market birds have all they will 
eat. Give them a dose of epsem salts 
onee a month and keep grit and ground 
chareoal before them all the time. 
Onions make one of the best possible 
medicines for turkeys. Sour milk is 
also of great value. After the first 
week of November, it is safe to give 
them praetically all the eern they will 
eat, and meat scraps that are good. 

The breeding turkevs. will thrive on 
a ration of three parts of cracked 
corn, two parts. of barley, two parts of 
wheat and one part of oats. They 
should be treated for lice whether they 
are for market or breeding, for a lousy 
turkey will not fatten. 

While turkeys are supposed to en- 
dure outdoor roosting without shelter, 
they do better in the winter when they 
roost under am open shed where they 
can keep dry. The benefit of the out- 
of-doors is the fresh air, and they get 
enough of that in our climate in an 
open shed. 


Tumors on Poultry 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“One of my White Leghorn pullets 
has developed a growth on its wing, 
between the tip and first joint, about 
the size of a hen’s egg. It became so 
heavy that the wing dragged on the 
ground. Thinking there was matter in 
it, I lanced it, but nothing came out. 
It was so awkward for the fowl that 
I finally cut the wing off at the first 
joint. It looks like it would heal. The 
activity of the bird seemed never to 
be impaired thru this trouble. Will you 
please tell me if you can what this 
trouble was due to, and what it is 
ealled ?” 

We believe this trouble is what is 
called ganglion, which is an encysted 
tumor on a tendon, an enlargement 
in the course of a nerve. [If so, phy- 
sicians would treat it by painting with 
iodine, or scattering it with a blow is 
what the old-fashioned doctors would 
do. As an example of a ganglion, on 
the elbow of a farmer this swelling 
appeared following a bruise received 
on the train when a lurch of the car 
threw his elbow against the steel side 


Before 


2d on the and 


they seem to meat 





of the outer platform. The farmer 
went to a doctor, who painted it with 
iodine Later he lanced it, and ad- 


vised the farmer to come back if the 
swelling did not disappear. The farm- 
er nursed his elbow and painted it, and 
the swelling continued, looking larger 
than ever. 

One day in the barn he stepped into 
the chute which earried the hay to the 
basement below, and went down. Nat- 
urally, he tried to break his fall by 
bracing his elbows against the sides of 
the chute. He gave the sore elbow a 
powerful bump, which left it bruised, 
but when the bruise was gone, the 
swelling was also gone. 

This growth may be another kind 
of a tumor, but apparently it was not 
of a harmful kind, as malignant tw 
mors affect the general health and 
tend to recur. We quote from Doctor 
Peart on this subject: 

“It has been the routine practice 
at the Maine agricultural experiment 
station for several years to autopsy all 
birds that are killed for material or 
data and all birds that die from mat- 
ural causes. The archives of the lab- 
oratory now contain about 900 autopsy 
records, sufficiently complete to de- 
termine whether er not the birds had 


tumors, and in what organs the tu- 
mors were located. .These records 
show that 8.98 per cent of all the 
birds autopsied had tumors, and in 


what organs the tumors were located. 
The genital organs, at least in the 
females, were mest often affected. 


Thirty-seven per cent of all the tumors 
in the ovary, 


were found and 19 per 
























See them at Your 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 


No. 1 °G"’ Feed Grinder 








Where go lbs.=100 lbs. 


C,ROUND grain Weighing 90 pounds has been 
found by actual test to do the work of too 
pounds of unground feed. Think what this 


means in added profits on your farm! | 


§ A Fairbanks- Morse ‘‘G” Feed Grinder will help | 
Jou to put your cattle and horses in prime con- \ 
dition—wil] put all of your stock on a balanced 
ration. Makes fine fattening foods—grinds corn, | 
oats, barley for poultry feeds—produces fine meal i 
for calves, lambs, pigs, cattle and horses. | 
§ Quality built “G” Feed Grinders are money-makers. i 
dealer; arrange to put one at i 


7 work on your farm and watch the results that follow. | 


MoseoG | 
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Furnished with star plates, 
¥ desired, without extra-cost, H 
in place of regular grinding | 
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plates. 
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cent in the oviduct. Twenty-two per 
eent were found in the peritoneum. 
Tumors were also found in the intes- 
tinal walls, kidney, gizzard, liver, 
spleen, pancreas, heart and breast- 
bone. Some of these tumors occurred 
in fowls killed for dissection or data, 
and in apparently normal health. The 
tumors were the probable cause of 
death in less than half the cases of 
birds with tumors which died from 
natural causes. The age of the bird 
is also related to frequency of the oc- 
currence of tumors, tumers being much 
more frequent in old than in young 
birds. Non-malignant tumors located 
on external parts may be removed or 
they may be left alone. They will not 
ordinarily affect the health of the bird. 
Even malignant tumors are apparently 
not eontagious.” 

Methods of prevention and cure have 
not yet been discovered. 





Wet Mash 


A beginner writes: 

“Is there amy harm in feeding wet 
mash? A neighbor claims that wet 
mash causes diarrhea.” 

A sloppy mash will eause diarrhea 
if fed to excess. A wet mash should 
not be really wet; it should be crumbly 
in consistency, and it should not be 
given in such quantities that it lies 
around and sours. This is the chief 
objection to wet mash—the careless- 
ness of some who feed it to excess, 
and usvally too wet, and let the feed- 
ing vessels go unwashed from day to 
day According to Professor Lippin- 
eott, some unpublished data of the 
Kansas experiment station shows that 
there was a marked inerease in the 
bacterial infection of eggs laid by hens 
when fed a wet mash compared 
with a dry mash. To make a good wet 
mash, scald the green food with a 
small amount of water, stir in the 
mixed mash meal, cover with a burlap 
to keep in the heat to scald well, and 
feed when cold just what the hens will 
eat up clean. 


as 








POULTRY. 








ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 

The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
eockerels #2 each till December ist: pullets #25 
per dozen. G. M. WEST, Ankeny. Iowa. 








7 ANTERD—Pure Bred Poultry. All varietirs: 

Bantams, Guineas, Anconas, Hamburgs, But 

and Partridge Cochins, Blue Andalusians, Red Caps, 

White Faee, Black Spanish, White Minorcas, f 

Ducks, China and African Geese. Hampton Baby 
Chick Hatchery, Hampton, Iowa, 





YOC K ER ELS from America’s greatest strains “ 
White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks. Red 
Wrandottes. Priced reasonnhle. Baby chick orders 
booked. Circulars free. Parrow-Hirseh Go., Peat a, Ll. 








ARK Red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and 
layinz strain. If netsuited we pay retu 
Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa 


Tm ex- 





press 





j HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 82:00, 30 93.50. 50 95.00 
Poor hatches duplicated haif price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Aye Bros., 





GGS from 49 varieties of chickens. 
Biair, Nebr. Box 2 





eorkerTels 


Di novia 


HOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
Write Galden Rule Parm, Fillmore, 





oR SALE—Pure bred Buff Orpington cocKerels. 
April and May hatch, 83.00 each. €. 5. Swarts, 
Giimore ¢ ity, Towa 


W. Leghorn cockereis. Aprt 


Canteld 





PPARON strain 'S 
batched, two doltare each. L. B. 
Grandy Center, fowa,. 





| OBE and single comb B Lasinee coekerela for 
sale. $2.50 each. Mrs . W. Johnston. > 
Charles, lowa. 





S° WHITEL eghorn coe keret™ select birds . 
S.. strat, $2.00 each, {taken soom Vi HK. Conne! 
Shell Reck, lewa 





3 errs 





S*: ANDARD bred Rose Comb Red euckeres «x 
810. Guaranteed. Rose Cottage, Riverside 
Comb White Leghorn. coelere!s, ex" 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton. lows. 


\* 





NGLE 
S quality 


OOD scoring. big Black [ 





Jangshans, layine 














¥ Your money back and express one way nat 
suited. H. Osterfoes, Hedrick, lowa. = 
\ 7HITE Rocks Ftsebel strain direct, big dened 
snow white, farm raised, March hatebed corm 
erels, 3 aud 5 dolars each Lester L. | nai 
Pleasant Piatae, Til mois. = 
Wie Pe in ducks $3.00 each. Trained ~ % 
$10.00 each. Furnseth Poultry Yards, B . 

lowa. 


W HITE Wvyandottes, lowe State Fatr 
first pen 19: We egg-strain Octob 
and 85.00. Ready-to-lay pu 





coekerels $3.50 


and $5.00. Box W Duers Poultry Farm 
Grove, Lowa. - 
1G, tiritty. 7 pure-bred farm range wr te ve 
dottes. Cocks and hens $2.50; cockere!s = PR 
lets $1.75 Snow-white, quality stock a 
Williams, Alden, Minn 
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What is the Charm of Poultry? 


We had a very wearisome day with 


the chickens one day. The houses had 
to be cleaned, the hens salved with 
mercurial ointment, to free them from 
lice for the next six months; the young 
stock were being moved toward their 
winter quarters, and a troop of brood- 
ies trying to rear a family of late 
chicks had to be fed and watered. In 
the midst of our work, company came, 
and someone left open a door which 
we had just closed after a trying peri 
od of heading off from the field and 
shooing into the house. 


Apparently the offender was sorry 
for her carelessness, but a little an- 


noyed at the importance we set on 
having certain arrangements in the 
poultry yard, for she asked, with a 


touch of irritation, “What is the charm 
of poultry, that you spend time which 
could be spent in reading or study, to 
work with chickens?” 

That there is charm in poultry keep- 
ing is generally admitted; there are 
few fevers more catching than the 
chicken fever, but why? With all rev- 
erence, is it not partly that we feel we 
are in partnership with the Creator 
when we are producing that which is 
of value to the world? Leaf thru the 
Standard of Perfection and note the 
illustrations of beautiful breeds for 
distinctive purposes, all of which we 
are told trace back to the original spe- 
cies of most of our domestic varieties 
of poultry—the Gallus Bankivus. This 
bird resembled in its plumage the ordi- 
nary mongrel stock of the country, tho 
not quite so large. If the artist takes 
pleasure in producing a beautiful pic- 
ture: if the sculptor has pride in cut- 
ting away the stone which encrusts 
his ideal, why should not the poultry 
breeder take pride in so mixing the 
proportions of the blood of one bird 
with the blood of another bird as to 
produce an individual with latent pos- 
sibilities of superiority to both par- 
ents? That is what the boys would 
call good sport, for it takes skill. 

The routine care of chickens is hum- 
drum, but what chore isn’t? Mankind 
complains of the work of preparation 
of the seed bed, of the weariness of 
planting and cultivating, but the care 
of the harvest is not a burden. The 
poultry breeder gathers his crop at 
short intervals. Then, too, there is the 
charm about chickens which belongs 


to pets. They are friendly and affec- 
tionate with their owners, but no poul- 
tryman needs to be told this. There is 
the same charm about growing good 


chickens that there is about growing 
good cattle or horses or hogs. We 
call it service. 





How to Detect Tuberculosis 
in Fowls 


During the past few months several 
birds affected with tuberculosis have 
been examined by the veterinary de- 
partment of the University of Missouri 
college of agriculture, and the pres- 
ence of the disease in the state defi- 
nitely established. It is not probable, 
however, that the disease is as yet 
widespread in Missouri. The evidence 
at hand indicates that the infection is 


of recent introduction, and was prob- 
ably brought into the few poultry 
yards now known to be infected, by 
purchase of diseased birds from other 
States where the disease is more or 
less prevalent. Fowl tuberculosis has 
given some of the poultry raisers of 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, California 
and other states considerable trouble 
for several years past. It is, therefore, 
important for Missouri poultry raisers 
to be on their guard to prevent the 
— r introduction and spread of this 
isease 

It should be kept in mind that tuber- 
culosis of fowls is a distinct disease 
from tuberculosis of other farm ani- 
mals, and of humans; and so far as 
known, is not communicable to man. 
To aid the poultry raisers to recognize 
the disease, a few of the main char- 
acteristics are given herewith. 

While the disease can not be posi- 
tively recognized by external symp- 
toms, suspicion of the presence of 
avian tuberculosis should be aroused 
if any bird shows steadily increasing 
emaciation, pallor of wattles, comb 
and skin about the head, weakness, 
lameness, or ruffling of feathers, with 


come liarrhea. Emaciation, weakness 
a lameness are its most common ex- 
‘mnal symptoms, altho some birds 
dil seriously infected without 


& outward symptoms. One poul- 





EMEMBER, going threugh the moult is like going through a 
long spell of sickness. To force out the old quills and grow 
new feathers saps a hen’s vitality. 


If you expect your hens ‘to be fall producers and winter layers, 
then feed them Poultry Pan-a-ce-a during and after the moult. 





will start your pullets and moulted hens to laying 


It contains Tonics that put your moulted hens in fine condition —Tonics 
that tone up the dormant egg organs—Iron that gives a moulted, run-down 


hen rich, red blood and a red comb. 
destroy disease germs that may be lurking in the system. 


where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. 
It brings back the singing—it brings back the scratching—it brings 


back the cackle. 


want—fall eggs, winter eggs—when eggs are eggs. 
a= 


Feed Pan-a-ce-a to all your poultry to make and 
keep them healthy. 
money if it does notdoas claimed. Tellthe dealer 
how many fowls you have and he will tell you 
what sized package to buy. 
Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your 

flock, 30c, 75c and $1.50 packages, 25-Ib. 

pail, $3.00; 100-lb. drum, $10.00, 

in the far West and Canada, 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


The dealer refunds your 
Always buy 


Except 


Ashland, Ohio 





Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer Kills Lice 


It contains internal antiseptics that 


No disease 


That’s when you get eggs; and it’s eggs you 


DR. HESS 
STOCK TONIC 


keeps hogs healthy, 
drives out worms 











tryman who sent diseased birds to the 
veterinary department for examination 
reported that some of the birds 
dropped dead from the roosts, with 
very little previous indication of dis- 
ease. 

If tuberculosis is suspected, a post- 
mortem examination of one or more of 
the emaciated birds should be made. 
The characteristic lesions found in a 
diseased bird are “tubercles” or nod- 
ules. These tubercles will be found 
most frequently in the live? and spleen 
and on the intestines, and very rarely 
in other organs. The tubercles in the 
liver and spleen are imbedded in the 
substance of these organs, but show 
upon the surface as slightly raised 
white spots, varying in size. The tu- 
bercles on the intestines are more 
striking in appearance; they are dis- 
tinct, wart-like growths, varying in 
size from that of a small shot to a 
large, well-defined conglomerate tu- 
mor, an inch or more in diameter— 
outgrowths from the peritoneal surface 
of the intestines. White or yellow 
spots on the liver may occur from oth- 





er causes than tuberculosis (as in the 
disease of turkeys known as black- 
head), but if nodules such as have 
been described are also found in the 
spleen and on the intestines, the diag- 
nosis of avian tuberculosis can be re- 
garded as fairly well established. It 
is advisable, however, to have the diag- 
nosis confirmed by sending a diseased 
bird or the affected organs to the path- 
ological laboratory of the veterinary 
department of the college of agricul- 
ture for a more critical examination. 
Send them by express, prepaid, care 
of A. J. Durant, Veterinary Depart- 
ment, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 





Principles in Feeding 

A beginner writes: 

“Can you give me some principles 
on feeding? I want a pattern, as it 
were, so that I can make my own vari- 
ations.” 

Hens must have plenty of fresh wa- 
ter to drink, and the drinking vessels 





must be kept sweet. That is Principle 
No. 1. As to feeding, hens must exer- 
cise to be healthy. Therefore they 
must not at any time during the day 
be so well fed that they are sluggish. 
In the morning, give them a scant feed 
to make them work. If they are yard- 
ed, give them green food at noon. A 
mash of ground grain may be kept 
before them all the time. They won’t 
overeat of this, neither will they touch 
it unless they are hungry. It is on 
corn that they gorge. Don’t let them 
have constant access to corn. 

At night give them a big feed—all 
their crops will hold. There is not 
much danger of overfeeding if a full 
feed is given but once a day, and no 
food is allowed to stand around and 
sour. 


A Correction 


In the letter of John P. Thiessen, on 
poultry keeping, in a recent issue, the 
size of the poultry yard should have 
been given as 26x75, instead of 16x50. 
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This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace setie on subjects of interest to He 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred 

ili not be published. Address al) in - 
arts and Homes Department, 
oines, lowa 


















Fighting the Flu 
year it was predicted that the 
back this 





Last 
“flu” would come 
There is now an occasional case, and 
the country is beginning to organize 


winter. 


to fight it with prevention. It is more 
difficult to enforce regulations in the 
country than in the town, unless every 
household lines up. As individual pre- 
colds must be looked after 
promptly. People have 
should not leave home. The meanest 


ventives, 


who colds 


man and the meanest woman these 
days is the man or woman with a bad 
cold, who coughs and blows and snuf- 
fles, scattering germs, and says I 
really ought not to be out, but I just 
would come.” Germs of “flu,” they said 
last year, grew more harmful as they 
passed thru an increasing number of 
hosts. The first outbreak was com 
paratively mild, but each succeeding 
case gave out germs more deadly. The 
state health board has issued rules 
governing control of possible outbreak 
of this epidemic: 

“Quarantine shall be maintained in 
case of Spanish influenza, until the 
complete recovery of the infected per- 
son, and this shall be certified to in 
writing by the attending physician, or 
if there is no attending physician, the 
quarantine shall be maintained for 
three days after the temperature of 
the patient has returned to normal. If 
the disease terminates in death, com- 
plete fumigation is required for release 
of the quarantine. 

“In case of recovery, the convales- 
cent must have a complete change of 
clothing, and that worn during the 
period of illness must be hung out-of- 
doors and thoroly aired, preferably in 
a place reached by the sun, for a peri- 
od of at least eight hours. The house 
in which the case or cases have been 
isolated must also be aired for at least 
eight hours.” 

While a fever thermometer in the 
house is sometimes the cause of nerv- 
ousness in children whose parents are 
always afraid they are going to be 
sick, yet it is well to have this gauge 
of temperature. In the army, the tem- 


peratures during the epidemic were 
sometimes taken twice a day, and 
anyone with a rise in temperature 


above normal was sent to the barracks 
or hospital for observation. If the pa- 
tient is kept quiet and warm, and fed 
lightly of nutritious foods, such as 
milk and eggs and grape-juice, and if 
the bowels, kidneys and skin are kept 
acting, the attack of “flu” will prob 
ably be light. If the patient is allowed 
to go on with work and exposure when 
there is temperature, the chances are 
good for a short and fatal sickness 
When children are going to school, 
where they are exposed to disease in 
many forms during the year, the moth 
er can afford to take trouble to ascer- 
tain the condition of their health 

It should be clearly understood in 
neighborhood that it is consid- 
ered very bad form to go among neigh- 
bors when suffering with a cold. 

As a preventive of colds, a little 
carbolized vaseline up the nostrils be- 
fore going into a crowd, and care in 
keeping the mouth and throat clean, 
will help. 


every 


- , . ° 
Shall We Join the Federation? 
Since the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs meets in Des Moines 
next June, the women’s clubs of the 
state are agitating the question: “Shall 
we join the federation?’ The ques- 
tion usually asked following the pro- 
posal to join the federation is: “What 
will joining the federation do for us?” 
If there is any inspiration in being 
part of a big movement; if there is 
any satisfaction in feeling that the 
woman-power of the country is united 
in an organization which works for the 
health, beauty and interests of our 
country, such inspiration and such sat- 
* 
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The Sweetest -— 
Story Ever Told 


**Tell me, do you love me? Whisper softly, sweetly, as of old,— 
Tell me that you love me, for that's the sweetest story ever told** 


NATIONALLY PRICED 


Three models, all playable by 
hand or by roll, sold at the same 
prices to everybody everywhere 
an the U. S. freight and war tax 
paid. Price branded in the back 
of each instrument at the factory: 


White House Model $675 
Country Seat Model 


Suburban Model Ss 
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OU need think of nothing but the 
song and the joy of singing it—if 
you have a Gulbransen Player-Piano. 

The Gulbransen isso Easy to Play. Ie 
seems to understand. It responds to your 
wishes. It helps you tell your story— 
sympathetically and without effort. 
58S The words to be sung each moment 
are always before your eyes as the roll un- 
winds—printed on the roll. 
“lose the place. 
fingering to practice. 
does all that for you—and makes no ° 
mistakes. 

The pedals act so gently that a tiny 
baby once played the Gulbransen (as 
shown in the picture at the left) and gave 
us the idea for our trade mark. 


You have never tried a player that is 


ULBRAN 


Pla 
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You cannot 
No notes to read; no 
The Gulbransen 


>”? 
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so responsive to the lightest pedal touch. 
Or one from which you can get such 
delicacy of expression. 


If you would love to sing without the 
drudgery of playing, goin and try a Gul- 
bransen at our dealer’s store. 

You'll know him because he shows the Baby 
at the Pedals im his window and newspaper 
advertising. 
our catalog. 

These love songs and thousands more are ready 
for you in player-rolls. 


Or, write us for his address and 


Our dealer has them: 


A Little Love, a Little Kiss Dearie 
Somewhere a Voice Is Calling Sweet Adeline 
The Sunshine of Your Smile A Perfect Day 
When You Look in the Heart Sweetheart 

of a Rose The Rosary 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


yer- 


I'm Sorry I Made You Cry 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told 


Till We Meet Again 
1 Love You Truly 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 
800 North Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


SEN 


Piano 





from mem- 
We did not 


isfaction may be derived 
bership in the federation 


ask, when our membership was sought 
for the Red Cross: “What will it do 
for me?” We asked: “What can I do 


to help?” 

Membership in the federation will 
help womankind. The federation is a 
big social machine, organized tor sucn 
work as women can do. Once a club 
holds membership, the members are 
more interested in the different 
branches of women's work. If a dele 
gate is sent to the biennial meetings, 
she catches the spirit and the scope 
of women’s work. She learns of the 
different branches of club work from 
which she can choose her line of serv- 
ice. She finds doors which open into 
new worlds. She learns that programs 
have been worked out along the line 
her club wishes to study; that surveys 
have been made which answer ques- 
tions her club has been asking; that 
material has been collected to which 
they can have access. She learns that 
the federation is not a giant oragniza- 
tion which has swallowed up the small 
clubs; it is the sum of small clubs. 
The power which numbers bring has 
welded the weak into the strong. 

Someone may ask: “How can we 
join the federation?” Send to Mrs. 
Francis E. Whitney, at Webster City, 





lowa, for an application blank. Fill 
this out and return to Mrs. Whitney, 
together with a copy of your consti- 
tution and by-laws, and the dues, 
which are $2.50 for twenty-five mem- 


bers or less, ten cents per capita for 


more than twenty-five members It 
takes some time to get the member- 
ship notification. Clubs joining be- 


tween April Ist and January Ist must 
pay dues again after January Ist. 
A club wishing to have its application 
held until after January 1, 1920, may 
do so by making request at the time 
the application is made. Dues should 
be sent by draft, not by check or pos- 
tal order. 

This year,.when it will be possible 
for many of our lowa club members to 
attend the biennial at Des Moines, 
it seems a pity to lose out on the 
privilege of attendance when for so 
small a sum our finest women leaders 
can be heard. 

It is suggested that during this year 
places on programs should be given to 
a consideration of reconstruction prob- 
lems, to Americanization questions, 
and the important question of public 
health. These topics will all receive 
attention at the biennial. Studying 
them will enable one to take an intel- 
ligent part in the discussion of these 
and other economic problems. 





“Let Me 
Save You 
A Fat Roll 
of Bills” 
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Why Can Vegetables? 

Many of our readers know that dur- 
ing the war emergency Miss Hannah 
Anderson, of Des Moines, gave her 
services aS an exponent of how, why 
and what to can. To can fruits is a 
habit of the American housekeeper’s 
life; to can vegetables, excepting to- 
matoes, is a comparatively recent de- 

opment. Miss Anderson has writ- 

to the Des Moines Tribune some 


- 





reasons why vegetable canning is a 
wise practice for the housekeeper, and 
we reprint it as follows: 

‘he high cost of living is just now 
< sing more discussion than anything 
‘ and, while the rest of the people are 
‘ issing it, let us look into a small 
\ me written by Graham Lusk, ertitled, 

‘oods in War Time."’ Mr. Lusk is pro- 

sor of physioolgy in Cornell University 
medical college, New York City. 

his book he mentions two Italian 
scientists who describe how the lower 
classes of southern Italy live. He states 
that they subsist mostly on corn meal, 
olive oil and green stuffs, and have done 


so for generations. There is no milk, 
cheese or eggs in their dietary. 
Meat in the form of fat pork is eaten 


three or four times a year. Corn meal 
is either eaten as polenta (which is noth- 
ing but our plain mush) or is mixed with 
beans and oil or made into corn bread. 
Cabbage or the leaves of beets are boiled 
in water and eaten with oil, flavored 
with garlic or Spanish pepper. 

One of the families mentioned consist- 
ed of eight individuals, of whom two 
were children. The annual income of 


the family was 424 francs, or about $84. 
Of this three cents per day for adults 
was spent for food and the remaining 
three-fifths of a cent for the other pur- 
poses 

Doctor McCollum tells us that the se- 
c of all lies in the green leaves The 
quantity of the protein in corn is poor, 
but that in the leaves supplements that 
of the corn, so that a good result is ob- 
tained 

Olive oil, when taken alone, is a pcor 
fat in a nutritive sense, but when taken 
with green leaves the two together fur- 
nis the peculiar accessory substances 


wn as vitamines, which are present 
most abundantly in butter-fat, and give 
to butter-fat and to the fat in whole 
n its dominant nutritive value. 

T green leaves likewise furnish an- 
other aecessory substance also present 
in milk, which is soluble in water, and 
which is necessary for normal life Fur- 
thermore, the green leaves contain min- 


eral matter in considerable quantity and 


in about the same proportions that they 
exist in milk. 

Our garden stuff is grown in the sum- 
mer time, consequently that is the time 
to see to it that our larder or storehouse 
is well filled for the months during which 


nothing is grown. 
people every day hold up their 


\\ see 





i considerable amount of kidney and 
r diseases eliminated. 

just so long as we hear women 
ng, “Why can vegetables when for a 
cents enough may be bought for a 

* just so long shall we fail to ade- 
tely realize our responsibilities to- 
ward the hordes of starving humanity. 
zack of proper care and utilization of 
food is one of the chief causes of the 
cost of living, but if we will, we 
rreatly reduce this cost by canning 
erwise storing every atom of vege- 
food within our reach. 


liands in horror at the high cost of meat, 
I ith a well-filled storeroom of vege- 
tables and a little milk, meat can very 
nearly be dispensed with, and incident- 
li 











Home Substitutes for Hospital 
Paraphernalia 


To Protect Mattress—Use heavy paper 


pads, newspapers or building paper, cov- 
ered with gauze or clean cloth. If used 
for obstetrical or confinement case, these 
Should be sterilized. Old table padding, 
old Its and comforters or table oilcloth 


may so be used. 
i - j 
40 Relieve Pressure Under Back, El- 


bows, Heels or Hips—Use rings made of 
Cottor hair or excelsior, wound with 
£auze or clean cloth. Or make a ring of 


milar to the rubber air rings, par- 
filed with bran, and sew up the 
g. Oiled muslin or rubber cloth 
circular and stuffed with horsehair 
so be used. 





To Feed Patient—Use for a tray a 
Gripping pan with a napkin laid on the 
bottor For a drinking cup use a toy 
ne and for drinking tubes use oat 
traws 

Table for Patient—Several schemes may 
be used as a table for the patient, as 
foll (1) Bread board or cutting board 
Blac: 1 across the bed, and supported at 
~ end by a pile of books or boxes. (2) 
“Soden box with bottom and two oppo- 
Site sides removed. (3) Ironing board 
nocd on backs of two chairs. (3) Home- 


ible made of boards not too thick, 








with a narrow rim around and legs fast- 
ened on with screws put in from top side. 





Green Peppers 


Green peppers used whole serve as the 
containers for various mixtures, and add 
to the flavor of most of them. Suppose 
you want to use up scraps of bread: Make 
a dressing as for stuffing for chickens; 
moisten three-fourths of a cupfu] of 
crumbs with stock or water, add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, one-half onion chopped finely, 
and one tablespoonful of chopped celery 
if at hand. Wash the peppers, remove the 
stem ends and pulp, and stand in scalding 
water for fifteen minutes. Fill the stuff- 
ing into the peppers. If you have some 
scraps of meat to go into the stuffing, 
all the better. Place a small bit of butter 
on top of each, and bake until browned 
on top. 

Or you can take the rice and ham left 
from breakfast, using one-fourth as much 
ham as rice, and stuff the peppers with 
this. 

If there is corn left at noon, make a lit- 
tle bread dressing and add the corn to 
this, and stuff. 

But supposing you have but one pepper, 
and the tomato basket is full, then scoop 
out the interior of the tomatoes, leaving 
a firm shell. To the pulp add one-half 
cup of bread crumbs, browned in butter, 
one-fourth cup of bacon, browned crisp 
and cut in small pieces, and one-fourth 
cup of celery or onion chopped very finely. 
Season, and add a tablespoonful of scald- 
ed, chopped pepper. Cook five minutes; 
add one beaten egg, and cook one minute 
longer. Then fill the tomato shells, and 
bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. Or 
you can alternate the tomatoes and the 
other ingredients, and cover with bread 
crumbs. 





Round Buttonholes 


A subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give the method of 
making bound buttonholes. I saw a dress 
in the store which I can copy all but the 
buttonholes. They were bound in white; 
the dress was blue.” 

To make bound buttonholes, mark with 
basting thread the exact length of the 
buttonhole. Lay over it, on the right side, 
with center to the basting line, a piece 
two and one-half inches wide and one inch 
longer than the opening. Stitch the width 
of the foot from the basting all around. 
Cut on the basting line, and diagonally 
to the corners. Pull the contrasting ma- 
terials thru the hole. Pull back the short 
ends. Bring cut edges back to the middle. 
Stitch just outside outer edge of binding. 
These directions, with illustrations for 
same, are to be found in Emergency Leaf- 
let No. 53, “Short Cuts in Sewing,’ Iowa 
State Colege. This leaflet is most inter- 
esting to women who are learning to sew 
by sewing. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Peter Rabbit Can Not Fold 
His Hands 


Happy Jack Squirrel sat with his hands 
folded across his white waistcoat. He is 
very fond of sitting with his hands folded 
that way. A little way from him sat Peter 
Rabbit. Peter was sitting up very straight 
—but his hands dropped right down in 


front. Happy Jack noticed it. 

“Why don’t you fold your hands the 
way I do, Peter Rabbit?’’ shouted Happy 
Jack. 

“TI—I—don’t want to,’’ stammered Peter 
Rabbit. 

“You mean you can’'t!”’ jeered Happy 
Jack. 


Peter pretended not to hear, and a few 
minutes later he hopped away toward the 
dear old briar patch, lipperty, lipperty, 
lip. Happy Jack watched him go, and 
there was a puzzled look in Happy Jack's 
eyes. 

‘T really believe he can’t fold his hands 
at all,’ said Happy Jack to himself, but 
speaking aloud. 

“He can’t, and none of his family can,” 
said a gruff voice. 

Happy Jack turned, to find Old Mr, 
Toad sitting in the Lone Little Path. 

“Why not?’ asked Happy Jack. 

“Ask Grandfather Frog; he knows, 
replied Old Mr. Toad, and started on 
about his business. 

And this is how it happens that Grand- 
father Frog told this story to the little 
meadow and forest people gathered 
around him on the banks of the Smiling 
Pool. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Old Mr. Rabbit, the grandfather a thou- 
sand times removed of Peter Rabbit, was 
always getting into trouble. Yes, sir, old 




















Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery is a product 
ofindastrial democ- 
racy—never of Child 
Labor. We have no 
strikes or lochouts. 













The right hosiery for all the family 
—for every season—for work, dress, or play 


Hosier for every one in the family that is made thick and warm for winter—and light and 


cool for summer, but always of honest wearing value—and always good-looking. Every pair has 


real value. 
but the time that is saved in less damning. 


Longer wear at reasonable cost means true economy. 


Not only in the money saved— 


Right now, thousands of men and women are buying Durable-DURHAM fleecy-lined hosiery for 
winter, Every pair is full of warmth and full of wear. This hosiery is comfortable to wear—and 


has a fine appearance. 


DURABLE ; 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 


The strong reinforcing at point of greatest strain gives extra months of wear 
to Durable- DURHAM Hosiery. Styles for men and women include all 
fashionable colors and come in all weights from sheer lisle to the heavy fleecy- 


lined hosiery for coldest weather. 


Every pair of Durable- DURHAM is made right. Legs are full length; tops 
wide and elastic; sizes are accurately marked. Soles and toes are smooth, 


The Durham dyes will not fade. 


Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark ticket 
on each pair. Your dealer should have Durable-DURHAM. If you do not 
find it, please write to our sales department, 88 Leonard Street, New York, 


seamless and even, 


giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 





HIKER 
An extra warm a 
long wearing sock, 
Double fleecy-lined 
throughout. Full of 
tag - of 
wear, tro: re. 
inforced hesiened 
toes. Black only. 
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Mr. Rabbit was always getting into trou- 
ble. Seemed like he wouldn't be happy 
if he couldn't get into trouble. It was all 
because he was so dreadfully curious 
about other people's business, just as 
Peter Rabbit is now. It seemed that he 
was just born to be curious, and so, of 
course, to get into trouble. 


“One day word came to the Green For- 
est and to the Green Meadows that Old 
Mother Nature was coming to see how all 
the little meadow and forest people were 
getting along, to settle all the little trou- 
bles and fusses between them, and to 
find out who were and who were not 
obeying the orders she had given them 
when she had visited them last. My, my, 
my, such a hurrying and scurrying and 
worrying as there was! You see, every- 
body wanted to look his best when Old 
Mother Nature arrived. Yes, sir, every- 
body wanted to look his best. 

“There was the greatest changing of 
clothes you ever did see. Old King Bear 
put on his blackest coat. Mr. Coon and 
Mr. Mink and Mr. Otter Bat up half the 
night, brushing their suits and making 
them look as fine and handsome as they 
could. Even Old Mr. Toad put on a new 
suit under his old one, and planned to 
pull the old one off and throw it away as 
soon as Old Mother Nature should arrive. 
Then everybody began to fix up their 
homes and makes them as neat and nice 
as they knew how—everybody but Mr. 
Rabbit. 

‘“‘Now Mr. Rabbit was lazy. He didn’t 
like to work any more than Peter Rabbit 
does now. No, sir, old Mr. Rabbit was 
afraid of work. The very sight of work 
scared old Mr. Rabbit. You see, he was 
so busy minding other people's business 
that he®didn’t have time to attend to his 
own. So his brown and gray coat always 
was rumpled and tumbled and dirty. His 
house was a tumble-down affair in which 
no one but Mr. Rabbit would ever have 
thought of living, and his garden—oh, 
dear me, such a garden you never did see! 
It was all weeds and brambles. They 
filled up the yard, and old Mr. Rabbit 


Mother Nature 
sank way, 
how angry she would be when she saw his 
house, his garden and his shabby suit. 


actually couldn't have gotten into his own 
house 
brambles. 


if he hadn’t_cut a path thru the 
tabbit heard that Old 
coming, his heart 


for he knew just 


‘Now when Mr. 
was 
way down, 


“ ‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What shall I 
do?’ wailed Mr. Rabbit, wringing his 
hands. 

“ ‘Get busy and clean up,’ advised Mr. 
Woodchuck, hurrying about his own 
work. 


(Concluded next week) 











Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


An invaluable antiseptic for 
sprains, sores, blisters and bruises. 
Keep a bottle always handy. 
For sale at drug and general stores 
every where— 10c. 
Booklet containing 
free. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
New York City 


valuable advice — 


38 State Street 
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Overall 


Adequate protection 
with complete freedom 












It covers and adequately protects your cloth- 
ing, yet leaves your arms free. Excellent 
fit because it’s made in all leg lengths and 
waist measures, and can be adjusted at the 
shoulders. Comfort in hot weather. Made 
strong, durable, roomy and good-looking. In 
either khaki or heavy-weight Eastern indigo- 
dyed blue denim. Our famous Guarantee 
backs up every Oshkosh B’Gosh Overall— 


They must make good or we will. 
OSHKOSH OVERALL CO., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


SHKOSH 
B’GOSH 





cHEY MUST MAKE GOOD OR WE WILL 


Saves Coal 


oo Many furnaces are “‘coal eaters’ — 
+f? due to inefficient combustion, to un- 
necessary pipes running through 
walls and under floors, and to heat 
wasted in the basement. 


1 COLTON 


Pipeless Furnace 























Heats the entire home trom a single 
register. There are no wasteful pipes. 
You have a cool cellar where vege- 
tables may be stored. The Colton 
Furnace is perfectly controlled from 
the first floor. : 


Big Feed Door 


The Colton Pipeless Furnace has 
a large feed door, which is appre 
ciated by those who have had expe 
rieace with ordinary furnaces. You 
can throw in a big shovel of coal 
without spilling it all ower the cellar 
Recessed opening for water coil! 
makes a constant supply of hot water 
available 

Write for circulars and name of 
nearest dealer 
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By HENRY 


Our Sabbath School Lesson} 


WALLACE 





sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesso 
the quarterly reviews 











Except when announcement is made to the cont 
Lessons are as they were made originality by Hen 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
; duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


rary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
y Ww allace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
mtext. This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 











A Lesson in Trust 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for ee 26, 1919. Matthew, 14: 


22-33 


“ov. 


“And straightway he constrained the 
disciples to enter into the boat, and 
to go before him unto the other side, 
until he should send the multitudes 
away. (23) And after he had sent the 
multitudes away, he went up into the 
mountain apart to pray: and when 
even was come, he was there alone. 
(24) But the boat was now in the 
midst of the sea, distressed by the 
waves: for the wind was contrary. 
(25) And in the fourth watch of the 
night, he came unto them, walking up- 
on the sea. (26) And when the disci- 
ples saw him walking on the sea, they 
were troubled, saying, It is a ghost; 
and they cried out for fear. (27) But 
straightway Jesus spake unto them, 
saving, Be of good cheer; it is I; be 
not afraid. (28) And Peter answered 
him and said, Lord, if it be thou, bid 
me come unto thee upon the waters. 
(29) And he said, Come. And Peter 
went down from the boat, and walked 
upon the waters to come to Jesus. (30) 
But when he saw the wind, he was 
afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried 
out, saying, Lord, save me. (31) And 
immediately Jesus stretched forth his 
hand, and took hold of him, and saith 
unto him, O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt? (32) And when 
they were gone up into the boat, the 
wind ceased. (33) And they that were 
in the boat worshiped him, saying, Of 
a truth thou art the Son of God.” 

No man was ever so misunderstood 
by those directly about him as was 
Jesus of Nazareth. The scribes and 
Pharisees did not understand Him, and 
did not wish to do so. Neither Herod 
nor Pontius Pilate could ever even be- 
gin to understand Him; and even His 
disciples never fully understood Him 
until after His resurrection from the 
dead; nor can any of us understand 
Him except in the light of His resur- 
rection. If He had not risen from the 
dead, He must ever have remained an 
unsolved and unsolvable mystery. The 
common people did not understand 
Him when He fed five thousand of 
them with five crackers and two small 
fishes or sardines. They thought they 
understood Him. They said at once: 
This is the promised Messiah; and 
gathered around Him, frantically ap- 
pealing to Him to lead them to Jeru- 
salem and assume what they regarded 
as His rightful place, the throne of 
David and Solomon. (John, 6:15.) 

The proposal came to Him as a re- 
newal of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, and He at once took the most 
prompt measures to resist it. First, He 
forced His disciples to go away, clear 
over to the other side of the lake. No 
doubt many of them were siding with 
the multitude, and saw honors and of- 
fices for themselves in the near future. 
Jesus would have none of this. He 
“constrained” them to go into the boat. 

Next He sent the multitude away, 
and then He sought communion with 
His God in this hour of temptation. 
“He went up into the mountain apart 
to pray: and when even was come, he 
was there alone.” It was one of the 
great crises of His life, a choice be- 
tween a kingdom andacross; and He 
knew it. In such decisive hours we all 
wish to be alone with our God. It was 
near the passover, and therefore near- 
ly a full moon. Under that moonlit sky 
Jesus sought help from the Father in 
this great crisis from evening until 
midnight, and from midnight until the 
fourth watch, or between three and 
six o'clock in the morning. 

The disciples and a few passengers 
were evidently lingering near the 
shore, watching for Him to come after 
He had gotten rid of the multitude. 
Hour after hour passed, and He came 
not. They concluded to obey, and 
started to row across to Bethsaida of 
Galilee, Peter’s former home, about six 
miles away. Then came up one of 
those sudden squalls for which the sea 





of Galilee is famous to this day, as are 


most lakes surrounded by mountains, 
the wind rushing down the gorges in 
the hills and coming apparently from 
different directions. Old fishermen as 
they were, they had never seen such a 
storm as this. Once before they had 
a severe storm on this same lake, but 
Jesus was with them asleep, and they 
knew that if there was grave danger, 
they could Bema 5 Him, as they did 
(Matthew, 8:24-27.) He was not with 
them now, they did not know just 
where He was, and they did not under- 
stand it. All night long they toiled, 
until midnight, until one, two, three 
o’clock and past, and still they were 
not more than half-way across. It was 
all they could do to keep the boat's 
head to the waves that came from the 
Capernaum shore. 

Meanwhile, Jesus was in the moun- 
tain in communion with His Father 
He looks across the sea, shimmering 
in the full moonlight, sees the trouble 
which had befallen the boat that car- 
ried the nucleus of His future church 
or kingdom, realizes their alarm and 
terror, and resolves to go to them at 
once. 

The apostles, looking back as they 
row over the foamy, yeasty waves, see 
a figure approaching. Never in all 
their experience had they seen the like 
before. It seems to glide onward over 
the rolling waves, never receding or 
dropping out of sight, and its shadow 
from the now setting moon falls long 
and dark in front. No wonder that, 
sailors that they were, and therefore 
superstitious, they cried out in their 
terror: “It is a ghost,” that is, a spirit. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and appar- 
ently “would have passed by them” 
(Mark, 6:48), and as “gazing most in- 
tently,” for so the word rendered 
“saw” should be translated, they cried 
out, and the well-known voice an- 
swered: “Be of good cheer: it is I; 
be not afraid.” 

Hearing the well-known voice, his 
heart thrilling with delight, the well- 
meaning, impulsive Peter, exclaims: 
“Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to 
thee upon the waters.” And Jesus said, 
“Come.” Ah, Peter, you are in danger 
now. In the recoil from superstitious 
fear, you want to show your love and 
confidence in the Master, but you want 
aiso to be the first of the disciples, 
and you say, “Bid me come.” It is well 
that the Master takes you at your 
word and says, “Come.” You will get 
your first lesson, a lesson that must be 
often repeated before you learn how to 
curb your conceit and vain confidence. 
In a moment Peter drops his oar, and 
throws himself over the side of the 
boat, and starts toward the Master. As 
long as he keeps his eyes on the Mas- 
ter and depends on Him, he is all right, 
as we all are, but when he begins to 
think of the danger, of the mighty 
winds and the rolling waves, he begins 
to cry: “Lord, save me,” as we all do. 
“And immediately Jesus stretched 
forth his hand and took hold of him, 
and saith unto him, O, thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 
And who of us does not need this same 
rebuke? But Peter, like most of us, 
learned his lesson only to forget it and 
repeat his error, as when, not long 
afterward, he rebuked his Master for 
talking about His death, and said it 
should not be so; again in the garden 
of Gethsemane, and again in Galilee 
after the resurrection. Peter, we like 
you, for we are all so much like you. 

“They were willing therefore to re 
ceive him into the boat” (John, 6:21), 
which they were afraid to do before 
they knew it was Jesus and not 3 
ghost. “And they that were in the boat 
worshiped him, saying, Of a truth thow 

art the Son of God.” Demons hé¢ ad said 
this before and were rebuked for it; 
man never. Peter said it shortly after- 
wards, and was commended for it. It 
was the conviction forced upon, the 
pasengers, who had witnessed three 35 
tonishing things in the last twenty 
four hours: the miraculous multipiica 
tion of the bread and fishes, the refusal 
of the kingdom, and the rescue of the 
disciples from the storm in this mirae 
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ulous way—Almighty power in crea- 
th J ‘. tion, absolute unselfishness in declin- Hot water 
on e Jo ing high earthly honor, and absolute 1 t 
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: common people. They might well say ot water whenever 
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is the best wet vee Miraculous, intensely miraculous, is the all-copper freser- 
= all this. What else should be expected? voir on the side of your 
If it does not fit in with our ideas of 
what man should do or can do, remem- Majestic Range. Reservoir 
ber that Jesus always claimed to stand top Is level with range top, 
quite distinct and apart from all other giving extra space. Patent- 
men during His entire life, as becomes dh k f : 
one for whom a supernatural birth is ed heat pocket of reservoir 
claimed. Remember that He never ad- fits directly against fire box 
mits a single fault, or even a mistake, —and convenient shifting 
and still holds, as no man has ever 3 
held, the respect of all men, while lever moves reservoir close 
making the claim to be not only per- to fire, or away, controlling 
fect and sinless, but the Master, the 
Ruler of men, to whom all owe obedi- 
ence, and that, too, on the specific 


ground that Heis the Sent of God and Perfect baking, Pos 


the only complete revealer of the Di- Air-tight oven, all joints riveted, economizes 
ne will. W hat else can you expect of fuel and assures delightful baking results. 
Him than miracles?’ When you take Large warming closets at top. Unbreakable 
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have forced him to head a political 
revolution and become their king. To The Range with a Reputation 
avoid this, He determined to retire for 
a time to a remote part of the country, 
north of the borders of Tyre and Sidon. 
To this end, on this Thursday evening 
after feeding the five thousand, He 
went into solitude and directed His 
disciples to cross the lake, according 
to one account to Capernaum, and ac- 
cording to another, to Bethsaida. 
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Trees in Missouri 


The Missouri Agricultural College 
says that fruit and ornamental trees 
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AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. climates, we would be glad to hear ~ 


GRCARS NEW YORK J ' from them. When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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GET MORE WHEAT 
PER ACRE 


This Plan Guarantees Success. 

You can make from $10 to $30 
extra per acre on your wheat by 
increasing the yield from 5 to 15 
bushels to the acre. 10,000 farmers 
have done it and you can do it by 
spreading straw the Simplex way. 

Straw spreading protects your crop 
against freezing out, soil-blow and 
drouth Remember, it’s what you 
harvest, not what you plant, that 
count Bert Garrison, Urbana, IIL, 
got 10 bushels per acre more on 40 
acres strawed the Simplex way than 
30 he left unstrawed—he gained $800 
on strawed wheat and lost $600 on 
unstrawed. 








The Simplex in Action. 


Hand forking won’t do—it bunches, 


leaving spots bare. It takes a 
machine like the Simplex Straw 
Spreader to do the work The Sim- 


plex is shipped anywhere on free, 60- 
day trial with a vear to pay. 

A letter or card to Mr. L. D. Rice, 
President, The Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
Co., 1015 Traders Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., will bring vou a big illustrated 
book entitled, “How Spreading Straw 
Increases Crop Yields”—send for it 
today. 











T 
A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN 
AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 
Often in the deep snows of winter an 
autemobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 

where if he can secure footing 

There is just one thing will insure safe 
footing on any road anywhere any 
time, no matter hew icy or slippery 


and that is the 
Neverslip 
Red Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the occ a- 
sion; a hur- 
ried trip to 
the doctor, an important call t town, 
a load of produce to be delivered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready, 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe 
reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. His sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he is ready for the road. 

Avoid eubstitutes. LOOK FOR THE 
RED TIP 

THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 
L New Brunswick, N. J, 





























at % the Price 


Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 
Strong Double Tread Tires are recon- 


structed by our skilled mechanics, made of 
double the amount of fabric than any ord)- 


| mary tire. Free from punctures or blow- 

~ outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 

- 10,0 miles of service. Keliner Free. 

se | Order today at these low prices: 

Ll Price 

. Sine Tires Tubes Rise Te 7+, = 

— 30x3......85.50 $1.60 88.756 $2.60 

~ 3x3... 6.50 1.75 10.00 ” 

a Six... 6.75 1.86 11.00 3.16 
S2x3... 7.00 2.00 11.8 3.40 

q Six¢ 8.00 2 12.50 3.50 
S2x4 8.5 2.4 2.7% t 

4 33x4 8.50 2.50 12 3 3 3 





Send £2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance ( i ires shipped subject to 
your examination. State whether S. 5S. or 
Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 
price. By sending full amount of order 
you can save 6 per cent—our special cash- 
with-order discount 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Bept.116 Chicago, Hil, 


















If you could bay 
barn paw for SO cents po. gal- 
toa, « would still cost nearly twice as = 

uch to pmat your bern with as it would cost to paint 
the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Peint. Write for 
free color card and proces. Sold by good dealers everywhere, 
Or Girect, freight pad, where we have no dealer, _ Address, 









THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We taik here 
about the simple th of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; w plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be will write us. 




















Renting 
Most farm boys, after they get mar- 
ried, begin life for themselves by rent- 
ing. They may rent from their fath- 
but just the 
same they have to rent. And now that 


ers or other relatives, 


Jand has become so high in price, there 
are going to be more renters than ever 
before. In the old days, many young 
men felt quite certain that land would 
continue to go up in price, and there- 
fore were willing to take a chance and 
buy a farm almost altogether on bor- 
rowed money. But now the time has 
come when it is rather doubtful if land 
will continue to go up, and there is 
some talk of it going down. This 
means that practically all young farm- 
ers except those who inherit land or 
“marry land’, will start out in life by 
renting. 

There are a number of things to 
think about when you rent land In 
the first place, a man stands a better 
chance to make money by renting a 
large farm than a small farm, especial- 
ly if most of the large farm can be put 
into crops. In the second place, in or- | 
der to make the most money from rent- 
ing, it is necessary to have plenty of 








good horses and tools, as well as 
enough money or credit to hire outside 
labor when necessary. A large farm 


well farmed is what makes money both 
for the tenant and the owner. 

Before the war, it was found on forty 
Iowa farms that those farmers who 
had invested about $10 per acre in 
horses and machinery made about $300 
more labor income per year than those 
farmers who had only $5 per acre in- 
vested in horses and machinery. Of 
course, it is easily possible to have 
too much machinery, especially ma- 
chinery of the new-fangled type, which 
has not yet proved its usefulness on 
farms generally. But it does pay to 
have gang plows and several sections 
of harrows and an abundance of stan- | 
dard machinery in good repair. This 
is common sense, and, moreover, it 
has been proved correct by farm man- 
agement investigations. 

In Iowa, the renters who ordinarily 
make the most money are those who 
keep the most stock, especially hogs. 
Of course, once in a while a bad year 
comes along when hogs sell below cost 
of production, or when cholera is bad, 
but ordinarily it pays to rent a place 
where there-are buildings to accommo- 
date considerable stock. The farm 
management investigators at Ames 
found that before the war, those rent- 
ers who kept twenty-eight animal units 
for each hundred acres made nearly 
four times as much labor income as 
those renters who kept only five ani- 
mal units for each hundred acres. 

It takes time for a farm boy to learn 
how to make the most money possible 
from renting. Some farm boys may 
not understand live stock at first, espe- 
cially hogs. Other farm boys may have 
been raised on small farms, and it will 
take some time for them to learn how 
to manage a large farm to the best ad 
vantage. Some farm boys may neve: 
learn to manage a large farm, nor to 
care for live stock It may be that 
they are naturally of rather small 
capacity, and will have to content 
themselves with small farming, which 
will bring them in a labor income only 
about one-fourth as great as _ that 
which the more fortunate boys can 
earn by large farming and by live 
stock farming. 

If you can possibly do so, rent 
place where you can stay for severa 
years. If you have to move every year 
you can't afford to keep much live 
stock, or machinery either, for that 
matter. Settle down for a three-year 
lease if you can get the right kind of 
a landlord and the right kind of a 
farm. 

The two kinds of renting are cash 
renting and share renting. Just at 
present there seems to be considerable 
risk in cash renting, for in some locali- 
ties the landlords are charging $15 and 
even $20 an acre, and in all localities 
the rents are just about twice what | 
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The Most Fairly Priced 
Fine Car Built 


HOUSANDS of Chandler cars this year are 

going into the hands of progressive, dis- 
criminating farm owners. And more thousands 
will choose the Chandler for their car next year. 
Because, just as buyers in the cities have known 
for years, the car owner in the country, studying 
values intelligently, has come to know the 
Chandler as a car of unusual value. 


We firmly believe, and so do great hosts of 
people all over America, that the Chandler Six 
is the most fairly priced fine car built. 


Chandler features include the famous Chand- 
ler motor, now in its seventh year of constant 
refinement and development, solid cast alumi- 
num crank case, Bosch magneto ignition, ball 
bearings, silent chain drive for auxiliary motor 
shafts, and most beautiful and comfortable 
bodies. Yet Chandler sells for hundreds of 
dollars less than other cars which might perhaps 
be compared with it. 
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Several Beautiful Bodies are Mounted 
on the one Standard Chandler Chassis 
7-Passenger Touring Car,$179S 4-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 


7-Passenger Sedan, $2795 4-Passenger Coupe, $2695 
All prices 7. 0. b. Cleveland 


If you do not know your Chandler dealer, write to us 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Put QUALITY Windows 
On YOUR Hog House 


There’s a big extra profit wait- 
ing for you if your hog house isn’t 
equipped with O-K Sun-Lite Windows. 
You'll begin to reap that extra profit 
as soon as you put these windows on; 
you'll continue to reap it as long as 
your hog house stands 

have been in actual use for 

years on the hog houses of 

\, farmers and breeders who 
AANRE, make a special.study of 
\ hog raising for great- 
WROTE ab wreak. They're 
\ SX, recognized as the 
menos } : 
best, most economi- 
eal and convenient hog house wind- 
ows. Screens easily removed 


Ask your dealer about them. 
Phillip Bernard Company 
2804 Floyd Avenue SiouxeLity, lewa 



















Scene on the farm of 
Benry Halli, Le Mars, lows 






A book bF 
en ting su 





orities on "Ht oS 
Make4s% More ¢ fa 
Hogs”—contains valus 

og house and sunss 
formation: also nine — 
plete modern hog ee ¢ 
plans and catal ps 
Products. Drop us 4 line—® 






















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Handles ear 
corn and 
small grain, 
15 to 30 BU. 
A MINUTE 


H 
FREE 
CRIB- 
PLANS 
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Build a combinedcrib and granary according to our plans 
and have greater capacity and save enough money in 
materials, etc., to buy a Fart Inside Bucket Elevator 

¥ TODAY for free catalog describing “Inside’’ ap 
gli styles of Portable Wagon Dumpsand Elevator s, 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 


PEORIA Dept. 15 ILLINOIS 
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KeépYourHogs Healthy 


Plenty of water at the right temper- 

ature in zero weather keeps your hogs healthy 

and makes them grow faster on 25% less corn. 

Keep your hogs healthy this winter and save 

yourself work and feed. The gain your bogs 
will soon pay for an 


IDEAL Hoc Waterer 


The heavy , galvanized; corrugated 
outer casing reinforces the Ideal to withstand 
roughest farmyard usage. For less than two 
cents a day you can give your hogs warm water 
and save yourself the cold job of cutting ice. 
The drinking trough in Ideal Waterers 
is inside the outer casing and protected against 
damage. Ideal water tank easily lifts out 
of the casing. 

Write us for your nearest Ideal Deal- 
er’s name and our special book on Ideal Hog 
Waterers and other hog lot equipment, 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
106 S.E.5th$t, DES MOINES, Iowa 








GET FULL VALUE 
OUT OF YOUR GRAIN 


Grind it and Feed it on your 
own place, where nothing is lost. 
Besides roughage, live stock must 
have Concentrates. Ground Grain 
is the most eff fand ical 


FEED MILLS 

“Always Rellable’’ 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 

out husks) and grind all kinds of 
small grain. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. g 
Sold with or without Elevator 
Write today for catalogue. 
The N. G. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, ind. Fl 


























COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient,| 
no dipping out,emptied in one minute. 
Water jacket prevents burni 
eeps live stock in thrifty conditi 





a oe and Laundry 
acket Kettles, Hog Scaiders, Caidrons, etc. 
Bar Write us. Ask for oar illustrated free catalogue K| 


D.R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia, til. 


BREEDING CRATE 

















nproved “Safety” Breed- 
ate isthe Cheapest, 
est and best crate on the 
t Ack any breeder— 

ere. Price $25.00 f. 0. b. 
«City. Send for cirenlar, 
“hip same day order is 


fety Breeding Crate Company 
‘ll? W. 7th 8t., 

Sioux City, 
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mention this paper when writing. 








they were before the war. Before the 
war, renters ordinarily could make 
more money by cash renting than in 
any other way, but now the cash 
rents are getting so high that there 
is a chance of a renter losing money if 
farm product prices go down. 

If you are good at handling live 
stock, and can find a farm where there 
are fairly good buildings, and a land- 
lord who takes an interest in farming, 
the best kind of renting is what is 
known as “stock-share.” This kind of 
renting will stand the violent market 
fluctuations which will exist during 
the next five or ten years, better than 
cash renting. Best of all, this kind of 
renting generally keeps the tenant on 
the same farm for several years, and 
builds up the soil so that large crop 
yields will be secured. 

Under the stock-share system, the 
landlord furnishes half the stock and 
the renter half. They also go half and 
half on clover and grass seed, and on 
such extra expenses as threshing, sil- 
age cutting, etc. The landlord furnish- 
es the farm and in case such fertilizers 
as limestone or rock phosphate are to 
be applied the landlord generally fur- 
nishes them, altho the tenant does the 
hauling and spreading. The landlord, 
of course, pays the taxes and insur- 
ance on the permanent improvements. 
The tenant furnishes all the machin- 
ery, harness, work horses and labor 
necessary to run the farm. Under this 
arrangement, everything which is sold 
off the farm, whether it be grain or 
live stock, is divided equally between 
the landlord and tenant. It is gener- 
ally provided in this kind of lease that 
the tenant may have a garden for his 
family use, and that he may butcher 
a certain amount of pork for home use. 
This kind of a lease means that both 
the landlord and tenant must watch 
the business, and that they must talk 
together frequently as to what sales 
they shall make, and what purchases. 
This is a great advantage to a young 
man just starting out farming, pro- 
vided he gets the right kind of a land- 
lord. 

All farm boys who are thinking of 
starting to rent for themselves any 
time within the next two or three 
years should send to the Iowa station, 
at Ames, for Bulletin No. 159; to the 
Kansas station, at Manhattan, for Bul- 
letin No. 221; to the Minnesota sta- 
tion, at St. Paul, for Bulletin No. 178, 
and to the Missouri station, at Colum- 
bia, for Bulletin No. 121. All of these 
bulletins discuss the renting proposi- 
tion from different angles, and you can 
not help but profit by reading them. 





Feeding for the Baby Beef 
Contest 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“IT have a seven months old Angus 
steer which I am feeding for the baby 
beef contest. I have been feeding a ra- 
tion of equal parts of shelled corn and 
ground oats all summer. I have kept 
him in a dark stall in the daytime, and 
have turned him out on pasture at 
night with his mother. I am thinking 
of taking him to the state fair next 
year, and from now on am planning 
to feed a ration of three parts shelled 
corn, three parts ground oats, one part 
oil meal, and timothy and clover hay. 
Could this ration be improved by feed- 
ing bran, etc.? I could grind the corn 
either on the ear or shelled, but do not 
know whether it would pay. I am 
thinking some of feeding molasses 
next spring. How many times a day 
should this steer be watered and fed?” 

A ration of three parts of shelled 
corn, three parts of ground oats and 
one part of oil meal, in connection 
with clover and timothy hay, is hard 
to beat. There is no object in adding 
bran to a ration of this kind unless 
the steer goes off feed. Bran substi- 
tuted for the corn will help to bring 
the steer back on feed again. Since 
there is no question of the “hogs fol- 
lowing” in this contest, we advise this 
boy to grind the corn for his steer. We 
do not have so very much choice be- 
tween ground ear corn, cob and all, 
and ground shelled corn, but are in- 
clined to give a slight preference to 
the ground ear corn. 

Molasses stimulates the appetite, 
and in moderate amounts towards the 
close of the feeding period seems to be 
decidedly worth while. Pound for 
pound, it has a feeding value about 
the same as corn, and at the present 
time a pound of it can be bought for a 
price slightly less than that of corn. We 
would not plan on feeding it in 





*«¥ PATRIOT 3*% 


Farm Motor Trucks 


Only 8 oil cups—only 8 places to remember. All 
other lubrication is automatic—it takes care of itself. 


Not only with lubrication, but in every other way, 
the Patriot Truck was designed to operate satisfactorily 
in the hands of drivers of very limited experience. 


There is nothing mechanically about the Patriot 
Truck but what the average farmer’s boy or hired 
hand can readily keep in operation. 


Patriot Trucks are making a wonderful reputation for depend- 
able service over the gumbo roads of Kansas and Nebraska, in the 
mountain sections of Colorado and Washington, in the oil fields of 
the Southwest, in the lumber districts and ranch country of Texas—in 
fact, wherever unusual truck service is required Patriots are proving 
their superiority. Write for information. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers,1394P Street, Lincoln Nebr. 


One of several styles of 


1% Ton farm bodies we manufacture 


Patriot with 
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In every locality there’s plenty to do. 
You'll be busy 7 to 10 months in the 
year. The income is from $15 to $20 
a day, the expense little. Mr. Opfer is 
only one of many of our friends who are 
making that much and more with a 


“A PerfectTrench at One Cut” 





Traction Ditcher 
With one helper you can dig more 
ditches each day than can fifteen men 
by hand. You make a perfect ditch at 


one cut. Farmers want traction ditch- 
ing— it’s better, can be done quicker and 
at less cost. When they know you have one, 
you'll be kept busy; you won’t have to look for 
work,-it will come to you. Many Buckeye own- 
ers have six to twelve months’ work ahead. 
$15 to $20 daily is the net average earnings of 
hundreds of Buckeye owners. Here is a propo- 
sition that will give you a standing and make 
you a big profit each year. 


Send for Free Book 


A book of solid facts, tells how others are 
coining money, how they get the work, how 
much it costs to do it and all the details of 
operating. 

Our service department is at your call to 
get you started and keep you going, to tell 
you the prices to charge and how to make 
big money with a BUCKEYE. Send now 
for this book, you can make big money too. 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
443 Crystal Avenue Findlay, Ohio 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


A special ring for 
engines that pump 
oil, Used in top 
groove only of pis- 
tons to control 
excess oil, with 
McQuay- Norris 
\eaxfRoor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 
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Turn Waste Into Power 


A motor with poor piston rings is like a steaming 
teakettle—it lets power escape unused. A loss at 
every stroke of the piston. 


Stop®this drain— convert your waste into power. 
Install a full set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


The rings with a record of eight years successful per- 
formance behind them. Power producers because they 
create uniform action all around the cylinder wall, leav- 
ing no place for the power to slip past. 

Wherever you are you can get McQuay-Norris \caxfRoor 
Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and tractor. Jobbers 
and supply houses in over 300 distributing points carry 
complete stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes, backed 
by a factory stock of 3,000 unusual sizes. The rings are 
reauy, awaiting your order. 

Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a simple, clear explana- 
tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufac uring Company 
2835 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Get them ready for 
tin far less time.* You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Milkolime is the 
surest farm money maker known. 
il hi u 
Guaranteed Trial Offer *: rule, alfa 
barrel, orabarrel. Take 30days—feed hal 
hogs and poultry. If not A nrew 2 rine bn EE a 
the unused part and we will refund every cent you 
paid us —no charge for tho half you use 
a Pure fodified Buttermilk 
Milkoline Ps posed poet enti tem ts and acids ere 
adde Salthot: ne ——* in » eondanse ™. Will 
3 indefinitely in any climate. moul 
or rot, Flies will not come near it, 


2¢ 8 Gallon Fi Sy pits wees or eval and 


feed with your usual grain feods, It helps kecp hogs 
healthy, shals eppot tites koen and makes more pork per 
bushel of in, Stop buying buttermilk of uncertain 
qualit jae Mlikoline an you will always be gure 
of uniform acicity, a ~ yy no oh s3 
when fed ag direct od bu users Bay Milkoline 
eaves them one-th ie on f x —_ because it 

their bogs and pouliry all their feed, 

Cf, W.11. Graham, Middicton, Mo. 
14009 0 Profit Writcs that he got an extra $40 
worthof from $30 worth of Mitkoting in a sixty 
day feed. Hemade an actual test of this lot of hogs 
in comparison with enother bonc We could quote 
hundreds of testimoni-'s, but the t proof is that 
we legally guarantee Riikeiine to be eatis{actory or 
are th cis. dge endoates von 

-- and R, G, 
es good Ger 





refund your money, (you 

to S. Bivd. i. Bas kof 7 Kans 
Dunn LKOLI 
Poultry as for Hogs. 

Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Aa 


Send check or money order and ask for free booklet, 
“Husties Heavy Hogs to Market.” 


6 Gals. at Creamery $1.50 per gal... eenoneeeed $7.50 
i? wd —~ a 1.55 per gel - 12.50 
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The Engine That “Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
imside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one 

third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs 
on the market. All 
sizes on skide ortrucks. GABE BROS. NFO. 








WESTE RN. 


No matter what kind of salt you have been feeding your stock, let them 


try Western Crushed Rock Salt f The results will speak for 
themselves. The animals will sho eference for Western 
Rock Salt, because, being guid they will choose the 
salt that is Jest for them. And feed 1 th roug rh the Winter— 
they need it just as much then as they do while grazi ng outside. 





p Western Crushed Rock Salt is so good because it is so pure—bei ing 12 


purer than ordinary white or evaporated salt. Besides, it actually costs 
less—and goes 1 : farther It is the ideal salt for $5 % of farm uses, 
such as curing meats and hides, making ice and ice cream, etc. 


2% 


If you prefer to feed your stock salt in block form, try 
Western Rox-Salt-Blox. Made from finely-ground pure 
Rock Salt, pressed into 50Ib. blocks undertremendous pres- 
sure. Will not chip or crack, unaffected by rain or snow. 


Western Rock Salt in its various forms is sold by all 
leading merchants. It*s worth a trial. 





FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the numcrous advantages 
and uses of Western Crushed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS & Kansas City 


cs7s 
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amounts of more than three or four 
pounds daily. 

We believe that this boy can get 
good results with his steer by feeding 
twice daily, altho it might possibly 
pay to begin feeding three times daily 
during the two months preceding the 
time the steer is to be shown. Ideally, 
the steer should be able to get water 
whenever he wants it, but this does 
not make so very much difference, and 
if he gets all the water he wants twice 
daily he will do ail right. 

This boy must learn the art of feed- 

“ing his steer just enough and not too 
much. He must give him all he will 
clean up in good shape, and yet leave 
him hungry for just a little more. This 
is the art of feeding as distinguished 
from the science of feeding, and can 
be learned only by actual experience. 





Grass or Corn? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have a 35-acre field of clover and 
timothy, from which I have harvested 
hay for the last two years. It has an 
excellent stand of grass, and I am 
wondering if I should plow it up this 
fall and put it in corn, or if I should 
leave it in grass another year and run 
cattle on it. I would have to buy the 
cattle. I seeded down 40 acres last 
spring, and so will not need my 35-acre 
field for hay. Would you advise rais- 
ing corn or feeding cattle on this 35- 
acre field?’” 

Unless our correspondent intends to 
fall plow this piece, we would post- 
pone making a definite decision until 
next spring. If he will have sufficient 
labor next year to take care of thirty- 
five additional acres of corn without 
too much bother, we would advise him 
to put this land in corn rather than to 
leave it in pasture for cattle. We be- 
lieve that it is poor general policy to 
leave tillable land in grass longer than 
necessary to rest the soil. Of course, 
the labor problem enters in, but gen- 
erally speaking, we believe that in a 
case like our correspondent’s the land 
should be put in corn. 

Of course, it is practically impos- 
sible to forecast with any accuracy the 
price situation a year from now. The 
broad general outlook, however, is 
fully as favorable to corn as it is to 
cattle. 


Tell Us the Rest of It 


In the October ist issue of the 
Weekly News-Letter, published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, there is a story of the effort to 
replace the scrub bulls with pure-breds 
in a West Virginia county. Here is 
one of the incidents related: 

“At one meeting a man who owned 
a scrub bull refused to banish him 
from his farm, 

“*That bull of mine is a good one,’ 
he declared. ‘If I sell him for beef, I 
will get about $50 for him. He is 
worth every cent of $80. I am not go- 
ing to sell him for beef and lose about 
$30, because I can not afford to do it.’ 

“‘T will throw in $10 to get rid of 
that bull,’ replied the live stock spe- 
cialist. 

“*Here’s $10 more for the same 
cause,’ said the county agent. 

“This reduced the bull owner’s bel- 
ligerency, but he still stuck to his 
guns. Then the president of the local 
farmers’ club stepped forward and 
said, ‘That bull goes to the block. Here 
is the extra $10 to round out the price.’ 

“Such scenes as this characterized 
the passing of the scrub and the vic 
torious conquest of the pure-bred n 
a single day five scrub bulls were sold 
out of one community, and Roane 
county is scheduled to go scrub-sire 
dry early in October.” 

Assuming that this is a true inel- 
dent and not a fanciful tale, the story 
is incomplete. Did the present of $30 
convince this obstreperous fellow that 
his bull was not a good one? Did he 
sell him? Did he then buy a pure 
bred? What were the arguments used 
to convince him? Let us have the rest 
of the story. 








Boone County Farm Bureau—Beoone 
county, Iowa, boasts of having one of the 
largest farm bureau memberships in the 
state. Estimates based on incomplete 
township returns place the membership at 
700, and they hope to have 1,000 members 
before long. The farmers in Boone coum- 
ty recognize the value of a large orga@n- 
ization which is a means of getting ™ 
touch with men who do things, al! over 
the state and country. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Abortion in Cattle 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“T have abortion in my cows. Is 


ED 


this contagious where there is no male | 


in the herd? Will this herd get all 
right in time without treatment? What 
is the best treatment?” 

Contagious abortion may be spread 
from one animal to another, even tho 
there is no male in the herd. To pre- 
vent the spread of the trouble, the 
animals which have aborted should be 
isolated, putting them in a box stall 
or pen by themselves. Aborting cows 
throw off a discharge which may in- 
fect the stable and pasture, and thus 
transmit the disease to other cows. 
In case a cow aborts in the stable 
where other cows are kept, the stable 
should be promptly cleaned as thoroly 
as possible, and disinfected with a 
five per cent solution of coal tar dip. 
Concerning treatment for the aborting 
cow, the United States Department of 
Agriculture gives the following ad- 
vice: 

“The uterus should be _ irrigated 
daily with one of the antiseptics men- 
tioned for the bull, using the same ap- 
paratus, and irrigation should be con- 
tinued until discharge ceases. Lugol’s 
solution, in a strength of two per cent, 
has been found to be desirable as a 
uterine douche. It is not permitted to 
remain in the uterus, but is flushed 
out with salt solution. The action of 
the antiseptic should be noted, and if 
it causes straining or irritates the ten- 
der membranes of the genital organs, 
a less irritating or a weaker solution 
should be used. In addition, the ex- 
ternal genitals, the root of the tail, 
the escutcheon, etc., should be sponged 
daily with a solution twice as strong 
as that used for irrigation, and this 
latter treatment should be given the 
non-aborters as well.” 

To avoid bother, some people sell 
an aborting cow as soon as possible. 
This doesn’t seem to be a good plan, 
however, inasmuch as the trouble may 
be spread in this way to some other 
herd, and, moreover, a cow which has 
aborted once is not so likely to abort 
again. Records kept at a number of 
the experiment stations indicate that 
after a cow has aborted once or twice 
she becomes practically immune to the 
trouble herself, altho she may still 
spread the trouble to others. Many 
veterinarians are now recommending 
that all aborting animals be retainea 
in the herd, inasmuch as after a year 
or two the disease will burn itself out 
and the herd will become practically 
immune. 

Some veterinarians vaccinate for the 
disease, and seem to have a fair 
amount of success. This treatment is 
expensive, however, and we are not al- 
together certain that it is practical for 
the average farmer. 

Twenty-four years ago, Wallaces’ 
Farmer recommended the use of car- 
bolie acid as a method of stopping 
contagious abortion. Hundreds of our 
readers have used the treatment with 
excellent results. It is fashionable 
among veterinarians nowadays to make 
fun of the carbolic acid treatment, be- 
cause they can’t see how it can have 
any direct action upon the disease. A 
few of the experiment stations, how- 
ever, have tried out the carbolic acid 
treatment, and have considerable faith 
in it. The following quotation from 
the Montana experiment station gives 
some very good advice concerning the 
carbolic acid treatment: 

“We have never known of any in- 
jury resulting from the carbolic acid 
treatment, tho in many cases it has 
been necessary, in the face of an im- 
pending abortion, to push the dosage 
up until the symptoms of poisoning— 
lack of appetite, staggering, trembling 
muscles and watering eyes—were very 
evident. When the symptoms of abor- 
tion disappeared and the dosage was 
diminished, the cow became perfectly 
normal. We find that the effects of 
carbolic acid are temporary, so that if 
the treatment is discontinued at the 
sixth month, an abortion may occur in 
the eighth month. The carbolic acid 
treatment has been most useful in 
checking the waves or ‘storms’ of 
abortion that occur in large beef herds 








and range herds. Abortions occurring 
at the rate of five or six a week usu- 
ally cease abruptly on commencing 
the carbolic acid treatment, and do 
not recur unless the acid is discon- 
tinued. We have found it most con- 
venient to administer carbolic acid 
as follows: 
“Make up a 
per cent carbolic 


stock solution of four 
acid, that is, three 
tablespoonfuls of acid to a quart of 
water. Mix about three ounces (six 
tablespoonfuls) of this solution in the 
feed once a day, or one and a half 
ounces morning and night daily, be- 
ginning with the second or third 
month of pregnancy. Increase the 
dose one ounce each month; that is, 
third month, four ounces (eight table- 
spoonfuls) daily; fourth month, five 
ounces daily, etc. 

“If a cow shows indications of ap- 
proaching abortion, begin at once to 
increase the dose by four to six ounces 
daily until the dose reaches a pint or 
more daily. We advise steadily in- 
creasing the dose until the indications 
of abortion disappear or symptoms of 
carbolic acid poisoning appear. In the 
latter case, stop the treatment for a 
day, and then resume it. 

“Treatment may be stopped after 
the eighth month.” 

Pure carbolic acid crystals, or phe- 
nol, is the proper material to use. 





A Proper Criticism 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I like your paper; I take two copies 
of it to be sure that our college farm- 
er has one; and I am interested in 
having it produce the best impression 
on the readers. But, is not the heading 
of the article on page 1875 rather un- 
fortunate, and the trend of the article 
rather severe? I take two dairy pa- 
pers and yours. Yours is usualy in- 
terested and sympathetic with the dif- 
ferent departments of farm interests; 
but this time —- It was not a “Hol- 
stein disaster” except that it occurred 
in Holstein work, whereas the head- 
ing seems to suggest a natural obli- 
quity of the breed. The cows were not 
to blame; their milk was in the pail 
before it was doctored. It was a dis- 
aster to the culprit, and a grievous per- 
plexity to Mr. Cabana, whose pamphlet 
with the title, “‘Do Pure-Bred Holstein 
Cattle Pay?” is a delightful reading of 
Holstein facts and helpful as well as 
entertaining. He would probably send 
one to any address of a Holstein own- 
er, if addressed to him at Elma, New 
York. 

Only the “tempter” and C. E. Cole 
are to blame; and all the happenings 
connected with the circumstances call 
for deep regrets and sympathy for Mr. 
Cabana and the directors of the Hol- 
stein Association, who seem to be 
earnestly trying to do the best possible 
with the circumstances. 

I have taken Wallaces’ Farmer for 
many years. I much admired the 
founder of the paper, and was sympa- 
thetic in all his church work, and often 
tell of his manner of death in the 
church, waiting for the evening serv- 
ice. So I like to have it agreeable to 
all, as its excellence entitles it to be 
a favorite. 





GEO, A. HOOD. 


Georgia. 





Remarks: The criticism to the head- 
ing of the article is well founded. We 
had no intention of reflecting on the 
Holstein breed or upon Holstein breed- 
ers. The fraud might have been per- 
petrated just as readily with any other 
breed or in any other herd.—Editor. 





Sudan Grass Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In 1917, I had a small lot on which 
I grew Sudan grass for forage, and 
when the luxurious second crop came 


on, the question as to the danger or 


safety of pasturing arose, and in order 
to settle it, I turned stock in. The 
experiment was highly satisfactory to 
me, and to the stock. 
C.F. 
Clarke County, Iowa. 


AYRES. 














Trappers! Get this free Fur 
Book which tells all secrets of suc- 
cessful trapping. Old trappers tell 
us itis best book of its kind ever 
published. Shows fur-bearing animals in 


color—gi ves Trapning Laws—tells how 
to ship, etc., etc. Write for it today. 





Shows money-saving supply bargains—* 
“all best quality, all lowest price. Partie- 


ularly big bargains in traps. Look! 
No. 1 Traps, $1.35 per doz. Others 
just as low—all sizes—30°% to 40% reduce 


tion. Get bargain list: 
AA postal request brings*Free Fur Book, 
Market Reporis and Shipping Tags. 


F. C, TAYLOR FUR CO., piers, 


150 Fur Exchange Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wonderful 
new book on 
Trapping. 
Full of hints 
of how to 
make big catches, Tells 
the great stories of Amer- 
@. ica’s famous trappers. 

\ Holds you with the thrill- 
oS) ing adventures of Crock- 
ett, Carson, Boone, Ken- 
ton and others. It follows 
them on the trap line with 
clever “trapping secrets.” 
Write for 


» Trapping Secrets 


Sent free to 
= ances Teekay 


We oon also } \ ) Seon? 

keep you y TRAPPERS © t | 
posted on 
the fur mar- 


ket. Send ay ; 
for your < <—- 













































copy today. 
Clay Export Co. 


1127X—West 35th Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








Let megive youthese 
Stretching Board 
Patterns FREE 


Get ready for a big money- 
making trapping season. Old 
timers will tell you that they never 


dreamed of prices like you will 
me gend” ou FREE 


this year. 
my set of Stretching Board Pat- 
terns---just what 7 need to make 
your furs worth i 
’ dollar. Properly stretched furs 
always worth 10% cohiea pore, 5 
sendy ¢ “ plenty of good stre' 


Rumaavel 


prices---I mail returns | in £ few hours 
ve —_ | pen ‘oF. yo avid Q 
Set Hin ciaA3 TEE TO HO HOLD ¥. ‘a 


W. R. RUMBAUGH 
Des Moines 





ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





manufacturer aa save money. 9) 
ver Co. 2163 Marchal BI. Chicago 











DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Read what Dickey Silo 
Owners have to say. 
Send for catalog No.4 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, IIl. 











Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Teng, 
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Do You 
Remember 


Gasless 
Sundays ? 


N° better way could be 
found to illustrate and em- 
phasize the usefulness of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana), and the broad and varied 
service it renders, than to take 
five minutes and imagine a 
gasless year. 











Think how our lives instead of being 
fuli and complete through association 
with our fellow men would be circum- 
scribed by the barriers set up by shank’s 
mare. 


Think how manufacturing would be 
hampered. How industry generally 
would be crippled. How crops would go 
to waste through inability to harvest, 
and the leaps and bounds that the cost 
of living would take. 


Instead of the natural expansion of 
business that comes from service and 
usefulness the whole structure of busi- 
ness would be hampered through sheer 
inability to render to society that service 
which society has been accustomed to 
demand. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) :s 
a public servant owned by 4649 stock- 
holders, no one of whom holds as much 
as 10 percent of the stock. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 
doing a big job in a big way and has 
grown great simply by reaping the re- 
wards that come from rendering the 
service demanded by business and society 
in a manner satisfactory and beneficial 
to the world at large. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avall themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquirieson farm engineering and mechanics. A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Valve for Tile Outlet 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have a meadow with one outlet 
to a creek, which when very low per- 
mits the meadow to drain properly. 
When high, the meadow is much too 
wet. Can you tell me of any automatic 
contrivance by which I can shut off the 
water from the creek when the water 
in it gets higher than in the meadow, 
and so prevent flooding?” 

Our correspondent does not make 
plain in his question whether the high 
water backs up over the surface of the 
meadow or only backs up into the tile 
drain. We judge, however, that it is 
surface water which is causing the 
trouble. We do not know of any de- 
vice on the market for stopping the 
back water, but it might be possible to 
rig up something which would give at 
least partial relief. 

To do this, it will be necessary to 
build a concrete wall across the outlet 
from the meadow, with one or two 
openings thru which the meadow wa- 
ter can drain when the creek is at 
normal height. Each of these open- 
ings can be fitted with a smooth valve 
or cover on the creek side, so ar- 
ranged that when the creek reaches a 
certain height a float will close the 
valve and prevent the water from flow- 
ing back upon the meadow. Both the 
valves and the floats will have to be 
protected from floating logs, and trash 
must be prevented from catching un- 
der the valves. The valves and floats 
would have to be made detachable, so 
they could be removed out of reach of 
ice. Probably the simplest way would 
be to have the openings in a vertical 
wall and have the float open and close 
the valves thru a double lever. 

If the trouble is with the water 
backing up into a tile system, a similar 
valve could be arranged to close the 
tile outlet. Of course, such a device 
in either case would be subject to 
more or less trouble due to trash and 
dirt, but we see no reason why it could 
not be arranged in such a way as to do 
a great deal of good. We should like 
to have our correspondent give us an 
account of the way it works out. 





Waterproofing Damp Basement 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have recently formed a com 
pany of farmers and bought a cheese 
factory, which stands on very low 
ground, and we are having consider- 
able trouble with drainage in our base- 
ment, which is 30x60 feet and 11 feet 
deep. We have been thinking of put- 
ting another layer of concrete over 
the concrete floor, as the water seems 
to come up thru. Would crude oil or 
road oil mixed into the concrete make 
the floor water- tight, or can you sug- 
gest some better way of draining the 
cellar?” 

We judge from what our correspond 
ent says that it is not possible to drain 
his deep cellar by means of tile, and 
that he must depend on keeping the 
water out by means of water-proofing. 
This can be done by putting an addi- 
tional layer of rich concrete on the 
present floor and also on the walls, if 
any water seeps thru them. But do not 
try to use oil for waterproofing the 
concrete, as it is not considered a safe 
proposition in the hands of the ord: 
nary user, and is no better or cheaper 
than to use an additional amount of 
cement. There are cement waterproof- 
ing compounds on the market which 
are recognized as being satisfactory 
for this sort of work, and these may 
be secured from a cement dealer if it 
is desired to take special pains with 
the waterproofing 

Go over the surface of the floor with 
an old axe or a pick and roughen it up 
slightly over as much of the surface as 
possible. Then go over it with a wire 
brush and sweep up all loose particles. 
f the floor is dry, the surface must be 
wet thoroly, then all excess water 
mopped off. 
cement and water should then be 
spread over the roughened surface 
with a brush, and this should be fol- 
lowed at once with a two-inch coating 
of cement mixed in the proportion of 
one part of cement and one and one- 


A cream-like grouting of | 





half parts of clean, sharp sand, to 
which about two per cent of water- 
proofing powder may be added if con- 
sidered best. No more concrete should 
be mixed than can be applied in thirty 
minutes, and special care must be 
taken that the concrete is thoroly 
mixed and that the waterproofing pow- 
der is used strictly according to di- 
rections. 

If the water is coming up thru the 
floor, it must be kept out of the way 
until the concrete coating has had 
time to harden. This may be done by 
making holes thru the floor at the 
lowest places, putting in a_ short 
length of pipe level with the old floor, 
and keeping the water pumped out, 
either by hand or by a gasoline en- 
gine. The coating should be finished 
in around these pipes, then after the 
rest of the floor has hardened, these 
pipes can be stopped with a tarred 
wood or cork plug, driven in tightly, 
and the coating put over them and 
joined with the rest. 

Unless it is certain that no leakage 
is to be feared from the walls, they 
should be gone over in the same way, 
except that the coating need not be 
more than one inch thick. 





Charge for Pulling Separator 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“What is a fair price per hour for 
pulling a 22-inch separator? I own 
the tractor, which is a 12-20, costing 
$1,700, furnish the oil and kerosene, 
anc run it myself.” 

Taking the usual assumption of a 
life of seven and one-half years of 
forty-five days each, the costs per day 
for the use of this tractor would be 
about as follows: 

Interest on average investment 


(one-half the first cost ....... $ 1.13 
SPREE ioiiacs a xbuas aa bas ae 5.08 
OS eer a eee ae 1.50 
ee a ee 22 
Fifteen gallons of kerosene, at 

ds a a ae Ri ed 2.25 
Cylinder oil and grease ....... 1.00 
rere pete oe y is mae 

ORES OP SOO es cicins ¢ib ea wee $15.18 

Ce OP Se ukkcd <s ckkaten 1.52 





Practical Shipping Crate for Hogs 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Please give me ideas and plans for 
building a light but desirable shipping 
crate for hogs and pigs. Any sugges- 
tions will be appreciated.” 

Farmers who raise pure-bred hogs 
need practical and strong hog crates 
in which to ship the animals. Special 
ists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture recommend a crate in 
which the side slats are nailed on the 





outside, where they are just as secure 
and safe, and by which the same 
amount of lumber will give two inches 
more space than 4f the slats were 
placed on the inside, as is commonly 
practiced. 

The front of the crate is closed by 
putting in a board standing endwise 
instead of nailing slats crosswise, the 
commonly accepted procedure. The 
former method is better because the 
end can be opened readily and the 
hog can walk out with ease instead of 
being forced to back out, as in the or- 
dinary crate. In addition, when the 
slats are nailed crosswise, especially 
when the crate is used for old hogs, 
they may be pushed off or broken into 
while in transit, and sometimes allow 
the hogs to escape. 

For a properly constructed crate, the 
sides should be made first, and the 
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floor, top and ends built around them. 
The floor should be laid crosswise, 
which will make the crate stronger. 
Only good, strong boards should be 
used. One 12-inch board or two 8-inch 
boards are sufficient for the ends. A 
block should be nailed to the floor one 
inch from each end, to keep the end 
boards from slipping inward. The crate 
should be built to fit the hog to be 
shipped, and should be large enough 
for comfort. A well-built crate may 
prevent serious injury to the hog in 
transit. A crate of suitable size for a 
hog weighing from 250 to 300 pounds 
is 2 feet wide, 4 feet 8 inches long and 
2 feet 8 inches high. 

In building the sides of the crate, it 
is essential to use nails sufficieatly 
long to allow one-fourth inch clinch, 
the nails being bent crosswise of the 
grain of the wood. The nails in the 
end boards are not clinched, and the 
nail heads are left to protrude enough 
so that the nails can be removed easily 
with a claw hammer. The usual top 
cross board just above the animals’ 
hind-quarters is omitted. 

Various modifications may suggest 
themselves as the above crate is used 
and one becomes more familiar with 
his needs. For instance, it may be 
found preferable to fasten the end 
slats and boards with heavy screws, 
so that there may be no projecting nail 
heads to injure the clothing and hands 
of those who have to handle the crate. 
\nother suggestion is that the differ- 
ent sizes be so made that one will slide 
nto another, for convenience and 
cheapness when crates are returned 
empty. 





Buttermilk and Cement Paint 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me the formula for 
outside paint made from buttermilk 
and cement, and what color it will be 
when dry?” 

The following recipe is recommend- 
ed as having given good satisfaction 
to many of our subscribers. Three 
pounds of cement are added to a gal- 
lon of buttermilk and thoroly mixed. 
A larger quantity can be made by 
using the same proportions. 

This paint must be applied soon 
after it is mixed, and stirred frequent- 
lv; otherwise the cement will settle 
to the bottom. The paint will dry in 
about six hours, and turns water very 
effectively. It is adapted for outside 
use and on old weather-beaten sur- 
faces. It does not give a very glossy 
finish, and should not be used where 
a specially neat job is desired. 

The original color is a dull white, 
but any desired color can be secured 
by adding enough Venetian red or oth- 
er dry coloring matter to secure the 
shade desired. Oil colors can not be 
used, as they will not mix properly. 





Cement Mortar for Chimney 


An Ohio subscriber writes: 

“What is your opinion as to the ad- 
visability of using cement mortar in 
building a chimney for a residence? 
In what proportion should it be mixed? 
Should the bricks be soaked in water 
before laying? I have the cement and 
sand, but would have to haul the lime 
ten miles.” 

By aii means, cement should be used 
for a chimney, as it is better in every 
Way except that only a small amount 
can be mixed at a time, as it sets so 
much more quickly. The mortar should 
be mixed in the proportion of one sack 
of cement to two cubic feet of clean, 
sharp sand, with the addition of a 
small amount of hydrated or well- 
slacked lime to make it work more 
easily. Not over one-tenth as much 
lime as cement should be used, how- 
ever. A very convenient way, if the 
Sand is quite dry, is to measure out 
enough mortar for the whole job, turn 
it dry until thoroly mixed, then wet 
up a little at a time as needed. The 
lime, if dry, can be mixed in at the 
Same time. To be mixed in this way, 
however, everything must be dry, as 
med dampness will cause the cement 
0 set, 

The bricks should be well wet, and 
Should be put in water for a few min- 
ules before being laid. Care should 
be taken that plenty of mortar is put 
m the vertical joints, as they are very 
often left insufficiently filled. 

When a chimney is built, it is pre- 
Sumed to last as long as the house 
Will ever be used, and it will pay well 
to spend a little extra time and money 
m having it done in such a way that 











Crib Your Corn 
10 Times Faster! 


Speed up the work of cribbing corn! Fill cribs 10 times 


faster! 


Free yourself—free your men—from slow, back- 


breaking shovel work. You can—with the Sandwich, Does 


the work of seven men! 


Makes men easier to get. 


|Easier 


to hold. They'll do more work—for less—quicker—better! 


Handles small grain, too. Any kind. 
itself. Increases profits 6c to 8c a bushel. 


and money, 


Quickly pays for 
Saves time, labor 


Farm Elevators 


GANDWiIc 


Built Of Cypress 


Because Cypress defies weather, decay and heavy 
strains we use it in Sandwich Elevator bodies. Holds bolts 


tight. 


Outlasts steel, The cypress gates of Constantinople 


stood for eleven centuries! They were everlasting. Cypress 


has made the Sandwich the everlasting elevator. 
strongest where strains and pulls come hardest. 
rapidly—smoothly—with light draft. 


Overhead Wagon Dump 
Protects Horses! 


No clumsy platform to make 
horses stumble, slip or strain. No 
trouble with the Sandwich to get 
the team to stop inexactly the right 
spot. Simply drive under with high 
Unhook the team. 

Stop it at any de- 
sired point. The heavy steel screw 
will hold it there. Swing the wagon 
18 inches either way if necessary. 
Then release the load into the low 
Grain cannot 
Cannot scatter at the 
The Sandwich alone has 


load or low. 
Raise the load. 


Sandwich hopper. 
overflow it. 
ends. 
these many big advantages. 


Fills Corners Men Don’t Reach 


The Sandwichtelescoping, swivel 
spout shoots grain back into far 


27 Rush St., 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 


Wy =f 
| 
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BRANCHES: Council Bluffs 


Built 
Works 
Mechanically perfect, 


corners not reached by men with 
scoops. Loads bins level full. 
Utilizes all space—much needed 
space. Any power will drive the 
smooth-running Sandwich. Horse 
or engine. Power consumption has 
been reduced to the minimum, 


Valuable Books Sent FREE 


Write for our helpful Book that 
tells what you should know about 
Sandwich Elevators. Shows them 
in actual operation. Send, too, 
for valuable Free Engine Book. 
Sandwich Excess-Power Engines 
develop 25% to 40% more power 
than rated. Cost no more than 
others, A postal will bring both 
books at once. 


Sandwich, Il. 


CedarRapids Sioux Falls 


Kansas City eoria 


Builders of Quality Corn Harvest ae 


for 63 Years! 


























































it will work perfectly and require the 
minimum amount of attention during 
its long life. In the first place, every 
furnace or stove should have a sepa- 
rate flue, entirely closed off both at 
top and bottom from any other flue. 
If desirable, two or more flues may be 
put in the same chimney, but there 
should be no connection between the 
flues. Flues should not be less than 
8x8 inches inside, should be uniform 
in size and perfectly smooth from top 
to bottom, and should have a dead-air 
space if possible. 

The ideal chimney, according to our 
opinion, is a square or rectangular flue 
of hard-burned or vitrified tile. Around 
this on all sides should be an air space 
of about an inch, with the chimney 
proper built of bricks laid in cement 
mortar. At each joint of the inside 
flue tile, the bricks should be laid out 
against the tile with cement mortar 








between brick and tile and also be- 
tween the tile joints. This arrange- 
ment would support the tiles solidly, 
would make a very tight joint, and 
would cut up the air space so that 
there would be practically no circula- 
tion of the enclosed air. 





Plumbing System for Home 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T would like your advice as to put- 
ting in a plumbing system for a farm 
home. Would a chemical closet be 
satisfactory in the long run? Or do 
you think it would be advisable to put 
in running water, and if so, which sys- 
tem is best? Would it be advisable to 
put in such a system now, or had I 
better wait a while?” 

Some users report very satisfactory 
results with chemical closets, while 








others have found them “smelly” and 
unsatisfactory. Some of this differ- 
ence is no doubt de to the difference 
in the closets, but mostly is due to the 
faithfulness and care with which they 
are looked after and kept clean. Most 
people, however, look on them as rath- 
er a temporary arrangement until they 
can put in a regular sewage disposal 
system. 

If the additional cost can be afford- 
ed, it is always advisable to put in a 
first-class water supply and plumbing 
system, with bathroom and good flush- 
ing closet, and preferably a _ septic 
tank. An attic tank supply will give 
fair results, but a pressure water sys- 
tem is much more satisfactory. There 
are two types of pressure systems— 
the hydro-pneumatic system, where the 
water and air are stored under pres- 
sure in the same tank, and the pneu- 
matic system, where only air is stored 
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COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Bonnets Bio B 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms. they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Boi 














nett’s “Big B’ are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B’ that are used by Farm 


Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and 
largest hog raisers 

Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes 
some of your Bonnett's ‘Big B’ Worm 
the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs 









doctoring ’ all winter with other worm nedie 
other rem me worms but the hogs kept ghing 
¢ A day after using $c mnnett 's “Big 


ov Y 

and never saw pigs do so well in my 

100 more capsules 

elia, lowa, writes 

remedies a are acy ned 

+ Ronnett's “Big 1 are 
, them for a reasons 

2, Easy to administer 

The dose is always under one's control. 

200 more Capsules for which L enclose $10. 


canaule 1 
enclose ) for 
Ww H. Heim soeth of Aur 


have used most all hog wor 





and find afte “ o — st 
allyou claim for ¢ 


, Please send me 








A Se CAPSULE 10 E EACH | HOG DOES THE ‘WORK 

Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule will posttively expe! a! 
the worms and put the hog in the best physical 
condition? 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett's “Big B” Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect eatisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum ees. $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5. 00; per 100 
We pay al! charges Order today 
J. &. BONNETS. Mfc. Chemist 
iv Main St.. Bicominyten. Eli. 








BANISH BLACKLEG 


by using Parke, Davis & Co.'s 
scientifically prepared 


Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS. 


The Reliable Blackleg Vaccine 
in Pill Form. 


23 MILLION SUCCESSFUL 
VACCINATIONS. 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine) 











A Natural Aggressin 





WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET 
ON BLACKLEG PREVENTION. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Bone Spavin : 


No matter how old the case, bow lame the ° 
horse, er what other treatment failed, try Waa 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
— wage ege ae a Bottle 


application usually 

e'Tnteededonts te foreetahliahed canes of 
Riggoone idebene Money 

it fala. Write beck seid Write fre bLemine's VEST- 
POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER. It is FREE 
Seeumene onan. ge 211 Unen Stoct, Yard 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














im the tank, this scene: air oper- 
ating a pump in the well or cistern, 
which starts to operate whenever a 
faucet is opened. Both of these seem 
to give pretty fair satisfaction, and 
the amount of water needed may de- 
termine which would be the most sat- 


isfactory under our correspondent’s 
conditions. 
There are little or no signs of any 


material reduction in price in the near 
future, and our advice would be for 
our correspondent to go ahead with 
his plans as soon as he is sure just 
what he wants. Look matters up care- 
fully before making any purchases. 
We shall have some articles soon in 
regard to water supply and sewage dis- 
posal systems. 


Hog aes Windows 
A Minnesota correspondent writes 
“IT am about to build a large hog 
house, and would like to know where 
the windows should be placed in a 
house 22 to 24 feet wide and with 


sides. I am located 
Panl. 


what is the 


foot 
miles south of St. 
like to know 
best size windows to use, and, if pos- 
sible, would like to know exactly 
where the windows should be placed.” 

Hogs often like to lie in the house 
sather, and unprotected roof 
will make it much warmer in 


about 5 or 6 
about sixty 


Would also 


in hot we 
windows 


the house However, if the windows 
are partly opened and a light shade 
placed a little above them, the house 
will be cooler than without any roof 
windows at all. The additional warmth 
and sunlight and ventilation afforded 
by the windows during the winter are 
well worth the slight trouble and ex- 
pense of tacking some sort of shade 
over them in the summer In many 
sections, some such protection is de- 


sirable also as a protection from hail. 

As to the exact size and location of 
the windows in our correspendent’s 
hog house, we can hardly answer this 
without knowing what type of hog 
house has been decided on, and wheth- 
er the long way will be east and west 
or north and south. Of the present 
types, we prefer tl with the long 
way north and south, with a rather flat 
gable roof, with windows along both 
sides of the roof, and with a few small 
windows in each side and end. This 
gives a maximum of heat and sunlight 
well distributed over all parts of the 
interior. 

With 
above 
is not so 
Some prefer to 


10Sse 


the type of house mentioned 
the exact location of windows 
essential as ia other types. 
put roof windows 
in two rows, one on either side of the 
ridge, while others prefer to have two 
rows on each of the roof. Prob- 
ably the latter is being used the most. 
The usual allowance for a house 24x60 
feet is about 400 square feet of actual 
glass exposure, which may be arranged 
in almost any way 


the 


side 


desired 


Amount of Lumber in Log 


\ Minnesota correspondent 

“Please tell me how 
number of square 
log.” 

By square feet, 
correspondent means 
this is the ordinary way of measuring 
lumber. There is no very well defined 
rule for this, as practice varies in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. One 
rule is to deduct one-quarter of the 
diameter in inches at the small end of 
the log inside the bark, square the re- 


writes: 

to estimate the 
feet of lumber in a 
we presume that our 
board feet, as 


mainder, multiply by the length in 
feet, and divide the product by twelve 
for the contents of the log in board 
feet. 

Another rule is to measure the diam- 
eter at the small end inside the bark, 
find the contents in cubic feet, and di- 
vide this by .106, to give the number 
of board feet. The contents in cubic 
feet are found by squaring the diam- 
eter in inches, multiplying by .7854, 


multiplying by the length in inches, 
and then dividing by 1,728. 

According to the first rule, the num- 
ber of board feet in a log 12 feet long 


and 16 inches inside the bark at the 
small end will be 144 board feet: while 
by the second rule it would be 134 


board feet. 
round or 


As no logs are perfectly 
perfectly straight, and as 
saws and sawyers will differ in the 
amount of the timber wasted, the 
whole thing is an approximation, and 
one rule is about as safe to use as the 
other. 

































Your Savage 


‘¢ shine—clover 


Hunch down lower. 
grass shake? 


yank that trigger. 


Eighty-eight steps? 
Some gun! 


only $8.00. 


See it at your dealer's. 











Woodchuck ~ 


Season = “=F 
and ~< 


Side-hill—hazy afternoon sun- 
bumblebees. 


About fifteen rods. 


Aren't you glad you picked a Savage? 
Junior is made and inspected and tested by the same men who make 
the .22 Savage N.R.A. rifle—the miniature military match rifle that 
the greatest experts use—and the .250-3000 Savage that kills lion and 
thine and hippo and elephants. It has 18 inch round barrel, mili- 
tary bolt action, automatic ejection, and is a take down. 
world-beating .22 long rifle cartridge (shorts and longs too) and costs 


Sharon, Pa. 


Al 
tae 







That woodchuck is working this way. 
There—he's sitting up! 





Hold that rifle tight! 
Squeeze it gradually—smoothly—and watch those 
sights while you squeeze! 






See the 


Now hold that little Savage front-sight into the grey of his neck— 
right where the ear ought to be. 


And don't 


Bang! Spat! Hear it hit? Never knew what struck him! Pace it off. 
And right where you held. 


The .22 Model 1904 Savage 


Shoots the 


If you want to know still more about it, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N.Y. 


long, and lo 


Detroit, Mich. 


-22 calibre Savage Junior. 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. 
ong rifle cartridges. 
modeled after best military rifles. 

walnus stock with steel butiplate. 
front and adjustable rear sights. 

which wins the respect of experts. 


New York, N. Y. 





Shoots .22 short, 
Bolt action 
Genuine 

Bead 


An arm 
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powerful 3-4 plow size. 


We take pleasure in announcing to the trade the LAUSON 
15-30. Thisisthe“pattern tractor” with some added refinements 
which makethe LAUSON more than ever the tractor masterpiece. 
There is no change in design; it is still made in only the one 
The refinements consist of 


We have new literature which explains 
features and will be glad to send it to you on request. 


—a larger engine which allows of increased 
rating on the belt pulley—Gear Driven Fan 
—Lauson Air Washer—Sylphon Thermostat. 


these improved 


** The Pattern Tractor”’ 


10 Monroe Street 





_ J The John Lauson Mfg. Co. 


New Holstein, Wis. 
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Rat-Proof Corn Crib 

Rats are said to be the greatest food 
destroyers we have on the farm. The 
government statistics place the yearly 
joss in the United States caused by 
rats at $200,000,000, while some writer 
has figured out that it would take 
200,000 men to raise the food which 
is destroyed every year by rats. No 
small part of this immense loss is 
caused by rats getting into the corn 
crib. 

There are many plans and designs 
of rat-proof corn cribs. Each one prob- 
ably has his own pet scheme. But W. 
L. Plaugher, of Beaver Dam, Ohio, 
has one of the simplest, cheapest, and 
yet effective schemes which has come 











Novel Rat-Proof Device on Ohio Farm. 


to our attention. 
picture tells the story. 
foundation post place a disc, taken 
from an old disc harrow. One should 
be sure and have the corner founda- 
tion posts tall enough to eliminate any 
chance of the rats jumping onto the 
discs and then into the crib. If any 
rats get into this crib, they will have 
to de it some other way than by crawl- 
ing up the sides. 

The advantages of this method are 
many. It is cheap. There is nothing 
to buy. It is durable. Once your corn 
crib is equipped with this novel rat- 
proof device, your worries are over. It 
will last as long as your corn crib 
will. It is applicable to an old build- 
ing as well as a new, and you do not 
have to bother with metal lathing or 
fine wire netting. 


One glance at the 
On top of each 





Why Not? 


One of the great disadvantages of 


farming is the violence of price fluctu- 
ations. Farming is the only business 
in the world which is able to stand 
such fluctuations, and it could not 


stand them except for the fact that the 
average farmer has a relatively small 
turnover. 

Retail prices generally have a stable 
level, and if they change they stay on 
the new level for a considerable period 
of time, 

It oceurs to us that farmers might 
do something toward stabilizing retail 
prices whenever an attack is made 
on farm product prices. When corn 
shrinks 30 per cent in value, why 
shouldn’t corn farmers ask for a re- 
duction of 30 per cent on the things 
Which they buy, especially in the case 
of things made out of corn. If farmers 
could work together in price drives 
against city products in the same way 
that city people are able to engineer 


price drives against farm products, the 
business interests of this fair land 
Might think twice before starting an 
energetic price drive. Of course, a 
thing of this sort would have to be 
cone with intelligence—with more in- 
telligence than our city friends have 
used in pressing the recent price drive. 
Le aim for a level representing 
about $1 corn and $12 hogs one year 
with another, and make an effort to 
hold prices of all kinds on just about 
that level. 
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How machinery has made it possible 
to produce food cheaper 


We have just threshed one 
of the largest wheat crops 
in our history. Ever stop 
to think how impossible it 
would have been to grow 
those 915,000,000 bushels 
without modern, back-sav- 
ing machinery? 


The tractor never tires. A 
binder does the work of a 
hundred scythes. 


Machinery has made eco- 
nomical, labor-saving agri- 
culture possible. 


The American farmer has 
found that he can do twice 
as much work with it—and 
do it cheaper. Every farm 
has several hundred dollars’ 
worth of equipment on it. 


It is the same way with the 
packer. 


From knife and saw methods 
his equipment has grown 
until it takes many buildings 
to hold all his meat dressing 
machinery. 


The packer, too, has multi- 
plied his capacity. His mod- 
ern equipment—like the 
farmer’s—gives him ability 
to dress many more cattle 
and do it cheaper. 


The difference between live 
stock and dressed meat prices 
has been narrowed. Swift & 
Company’s profit—a fraction 
of a cent per pound from al/ 
sources—is too small to have 
any effect on live stock or 
meat prices. 

All of which shows that big 
scale machinery pays—both 
on the farm and in the pack- 
ing plant. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 


























Mon SURE HEATER 
Bt stock Tanks DON’T WASTE GRAIN 
xs oS eas =t SAVE IT this winter by heating th 

= : for your ik with Coa ‘ Weal ar Gebe te ¢ 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 

f% ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hrs., 

Absolutel Safe: pays for itself in 2 months with 4 

§_ cows; Self-Sinking; can be used in 

Wood, Steel or"Concrete Tanks of any size. Most reliable, 
practical, efficient and durable Tank Heater manufactured. @ 
**Purchaded 3 of Tank Hi Wi | 
torily and are weil worth their cost, “Brery Stoc zap shuld use one. 

Si . H. PE 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, Iowa State Gollewe , lowa 


Get a Heater early. Write at once for illustrated circulars and dealer’s name. 
Seventh St. 






























THE WILLS MFG. CO. 














Clothes and shoes seem to be above | 


t level just at present. 
top buying all clothes and shoes ex- 


Why not | 


t 
= 
cept these absolutely necessary until | 
I 


prices get in line? 





Flexible 
in Every 
Way. 


Kovar New Quack Grass Destroyer 
Thousands in successful use. Doessix times the work of ordinary 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass : 


Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 









Endorsed by Agricultural Experts, County > 

Agents and thousands of satisfied users. Keeps 44 

Alfalfa fields clean and does not injure plants. & 

Made in 1, 2,3 and 4 sections for horses, Any 
red width for. tractors. 


I positively guarantee satisfaction or will ete 
refund your money. Write for complete information and prices NOW. with 
JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. Reds” feady' to 


Patentes and Sole Manufacturer of the Korar few Quack Grass Destroyge 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 
Don’t let another week go by without getting full facts about 
the feed saving--labor saving--money saving 

ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 
Made ot GENUINE white pine, IN FIVE SIZES. Capacity, 
30 to 64 bushels. Separate sections for handling tankage, 


ear or shelled corn, grain or all kinds of feed. Send today 
for particulars and special FALL Prices. 


PETER JENSEN BOX B , ALTA, 10OWA 














9 One Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw does the work of tenmen. Make? 
woodsawing easy and profitable. When not sawing wood 
ase for pumping, feed ee ete. Simple. economical, 
durable Thousandsin use ‘ully guaranteed; 30 days 
trial Write at once for Free book and low price 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 216] Wood St., Ottawa,Has. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Farm Organization Notes 


Engineering Advice—Many of the 
farm bureaus are doing a real service 
by bringing an agricultural engineer 
to their counties, even tho only for a 


few days. The engineer gives advice 
on new buildings, farm equipment, 
drainage, etc. 


Coéperative Buying—Farmers of Pet- 
tis county, Missouri, report that they 
will save from three to five dollars per 
ton on 16 per cent acid phosphate by 
buying coéperatively thru the farm bu- 
reau. They are getting the phosphate 
in carload lots at $24 per ton, f. o. b. 
Sedalia. They have arranged with a 
retired farmer to handle it at one dol- 
lar a ton. 

Fighting Tuberculosis—Members of 
the Boone county, lowa, farm bureau 
have been considering the government 
plan for the eradication of tuberculo- 
sis. A meeting was held at Boone not 
long since, attended by a number of 
breeders, who expressed themselves 


as being ready to coéperate with the 
state and national governments. 
Corn Variety Tests Length of the 


growing season is an important factor 
in determining what variety of corn to 
plant. Of the corn in this year’s test 


at the county farm in Louisa county, 
Iowa, the days required to make safe 
from frost danger were as follows: 
Ainsworth 90-Day, 105 days; Silver 
Mine, 110, 112 days: Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, 112, 112, 115, 115, 115, 115, 125 
days; lowa, No. 10, 120 days. 

O’Brien County Picnic—Notwith- 


standing the fact that the thirteenth 
of the month is popularly supposed to 
portend bad luck, the O’Brien county, 


Iowa, picnic was held on the 13th of 
September, and was voted a huge suc- 
cess by all. It was estimated that 
1,000 people from the county attended. 
A splendid spirit of community co- 
operation was shown by the business 
men of Primghar, who closed their 
stores and attended the picnic in a 
body. 


Corn WHusking Price—At the Sep- 
tember 27th meeting of the board of 
directors of the Louisa County, Iowa, 
Farm Bureau, it was decided to rec- 
ommend that the price to be paid for 
corn husking this year be at the rate 
of 6 cents per bushel where a dump is 
used, and 7 cents where the corn is to 
be scooped. Similar action has been 
taken by most of the farm bureaus of 
southeastern Iowa, that those who 
must hire their corn husked may know 
that the price offered in other locali- 
ties is not higher than at home. It was 
felt necessary to reduce the price one 
cent per bushel from last year because 
of the excellent condition of the corn 
and also because of the lower price 
now being received for the sale of all 
products. 


Christian County, Ilinois—The farm 
bureau last year carried on a vigor- 
ous campaign to have wheat seed treat- 
ed for smut, but this year not so much 
has been said. The following example 


is given, merely to show what the 
loss may be if the wheat seed is not 
treated. This particular farmer took 


a 35-cent dock per bushel, besides the 
loss in yield. His loss in price dock- 
age alone amounted to $7 per acre, and 
his loss in yield amounted to $8 to $10 
per acre. The formaldehyde treatment 
costs less than 5 cents per acre, mate- 
rial, labor and all. The formaldehyde 
treatment is effective if the directions 
are carefully followed. 

Short Course in Virginia—The Iowa 
State College holds an annual short 
course which gives in concentrated 
form the principles of corn belt farm- 
ing. In Virginia, they held this year 
for the first time a boys’ and girls’ 
short course. One hundred and sixty- 
seven boys and girls, from thirty-nine 
counties, assembled at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. And inasmuch 
as this is a military school, they rose 
by the bugle at six o’clock in the 
morning and went thru thirty min- 
utes of regulation setting-up exercises. 
Each morning the boys and girls at- 
tended classes especially planned, tak- 
ing up such topics as feeds and feed- 
ing, corn production, poultry judging, 
soils, fertilizers, personal hygiene, 
girls’ wardrobe, personal accounts, 


table manners, etc. Recreation played 
a prominent part in the short course. 
Only two hours in the afternoon were 
spent in study, and the rest of the 
time was spent in playing all sorts of 
games. In the evening, movies, games, 
singing, special entertainments, and 
talks by prominent visitors caused the 
time to go all too quickly. 


Farm Plans Furnished—The exten- 
sion department at Ames, Iowa, will 
furnish on request plans for almost 
any kind of building. During the past 
vear, $2,355,000 worth of farm build- 
ings were built in Iowa according to 
these specifications. Blue-prints are 
furnished at a very small cost, the 
charge being made to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. If you are think- 
ing of building a new building of any 
kind, write to Ames for a catalog, pick 
out the plans and then write for the 
blue-prints. Or go to your county 
agent. Some forty-six of them already 
have these plans, 


The Farm Bureau at the Fair—The 


farm bureau held forth in four booths 
under the amphitheater at the Jeffer- 
son county, Iowa, fair. In one booth 


the value of miik was demonstrated by 
Miss Monson, who is home demonstra- 





tion agent from Henry county. In an- 
other booth was Mr. Stallings, from 
the soils department at Ames. If any 
farmer was in doubt as to whether or 
not his soil needed lime, all he had to 
do was bring in a sample to Mr. Stal- 


lings and he would determine whether 


or not it was acid. Another great serv- 
ice was rendered by Doctor Pammel, 
chief botanist at Ames, who identified 
any and all weeds brought to him. In 
spite of the rain, the fair was a great 
success, and the attendance was larg- 
er than it has been in a great many 
years. The live stock exhibit was un- 
usually large. 


Pure-Bred Heifer Clubs—The cattle 
breeders of Louisa county, Iowa, co- 
operating with the directors of the 
farm bureau and various banks, are 
organizing a pure-bred heifer club for 
the following purposes: (1) To demon- 
strate the financial possibilities*of the 
pure-bred breeding industry in the 
county; (2) to demonstrate and teach 
the most economical methods of hand- 
ling pure-bred cattle; (3) to give the 
boys and girls of the county the joy 
of ownership and the pleasure of car- 
ing for a valuable and profitable ani- 
mal. Any boy or girl under nineteen 
years of age, who is in position to take 
good care of a calf, is eligible for mem- 
bership. The calves of the three beef 
breeds will be purchased from repre- 
sentative herds by buyers familiar 
with the characteristics of each breed, 
working with the county agent. The 
purchase of the calves will be financed 
by the banks of the county, and in case 
the boys or girls are not in position to 
pay cash for their purchase, they may 
give a note for the purchase price, 
signed by the parent, and due on sale 
day. The boys and girls may choose 
any breed, but must draw lots for the 
particular calf within that breed, pay- 





ing an equitable price for the heifer, 
as determined by the committee. The 
calves will be brought together for .an 


auction sale some time next spring, 
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when the results of the winter’s feed- 
ing will be determined. Members are 
privileged to bid on their own calves, 
or any other calf in the ring, at the 
auction. The members are protected 
from loss by death of the calf, by the 
agreement whereby each member 
agrees to stand a pro rata share up 
to two-thirds of the cost price, should 
any member lose a calf. _A form is 
signed by the member in which he or 
she agrees to become a member of the 
club, and in addition to agreeing to the 
facts given above, agrees to have the 
heifer bred to a registered bull of sim- 
ilar breeding if of sufficient age; but 
not to have the heifer bred before the 
age of eighteen months. It is also 
agreed that the committee shall have 
the right to bar any heifer from the 
sale if she is not presented in suitable 
sale condition. 


Agricultural Tour in Nebraska—Out 
in Clay county, Nebraska, they have 
had several agricultural tours, and, 
judging from the attendance, they are 
becoming more popular each time. 
On the last tour, hog feeding problems 
were emphasized, but this time live 
stock judging was featured. A good 


many viewpoints were brought out, 
and it is safe to say that every man 
knew more about live stock judging 

t 


when the tour than when 

began. A study of farm equipment and 
eg devices was also made at 
several of the farms. New lighting 
systems, water systems, furnaces 
small farm elevators, and other en- 
gineering problems were gone into 
fully. New types of poultry houses, 
with ventilation systems, with cement 
floors, and with labor-saving devices, 
such as self-feeders, were thoroly 


was over 
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« Stand alongside an open roll of MULE-HIDE 
a ; take a single layer of it in your hands, test 
>. it by tearing and you will find out what we mean 
when we talk about MULE-HIDE’S extra toughness 
and strength. And the very quality and workman- 
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LUMBER 
DEALER ” 


ur dealer and ask him to show you 
Roofing; make the test shown here. 
"You will learn why the MULE-HIDE service record is 
_— “Not a Kick in a Million Feet” and why depend- 
< .¥ ‘able dealers recommend it to their customers. | 





. THE LEHON COMPANY Manufacturers 
“Ath to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











The sweetness of low price never equals the bitterness of poor quality 
Tom Lehon 
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spected. The people of Clay county, 
Nebraska, believe that one of the pur- 
poses of the farm bureau is to empha- 
size the best farming methods in the 
county, and that the best way to do 
this is by agricultural tours. 


Missouri County Agents Active—The 
wide field of activities covered by the 
county agent is well shown by the fol- 
lowing figures, showing the various 
kinds of work engaged in by Missouri 
county agents from June 2 to July 5, 
1919, and the number of counties en- 
gaging in each. It will be noticed that 
the most activity was along the pig, 
calf and poultry club line, with army 
worm and insect control second, and 
wheat survey work third: Pig, calf 
and poultry clubs, 11; army worm and 
insect control, 8; wheat survey, 7; 
cereal disease survey, 6; pure-bred 
live stock associations, 6; community 
meetings, 6; wheat and oats smut con- 
trol, 6; farm labor, 5; hog feeding 
demonstrations, 5; lime crushers, 3; 
codperative elevators and warehouses, 
8: hog disease control, 3; exchange 
sales, 2; farm loan associations, 2; 
alfalfa demonstrations, 2; grain grad- 
ing demonstration, 1; 


lation demonstration, 1; fair price for 


threshing, 1; Mangum terraces, 1; co- 
operative wool sale, 1; soil acidity, 1; 
bee meeting, 1; cow testing associa- 
tion, 1; poultry association, 1; seed 
corn, 1; tractor demonstration, 1; fer- 
tilizer tests, 1. 

Fighting Tuberculosis—The breed- 


ers of Kossuth county, Iowa, are mak- 
ing very satisfactory headway in their 
fight on tuberculosis. The work of or- 
ganizing the county has been carried 
on since last fall by the county agent 
and the leading breeders working to- 
gether, until now seventy-seven farm- 
ers and breeders have signed up to 
have their herds tested. The rapidity 
with which the number of farmers 
having their herds tested is increas- 
ing is shown by the fact that on Au- 
gust 12th there were 63 herds signed 
up for testing, and on September i6th, 
or slightly over a month later, 77 herds 
were signed up. Arrangements for the 
work of testing are left with the coun- 
ty agent, who gets the men signed up 
on the agreements and arranges a 
schedule for the federal man when he 
comes to make the tests. In order that 
men who would not willingly codperate 
with the county and federal agents in 
making the tests, should be signed up, 
only breeders who asked for the right 
to sign an agreement have had their 
herds listed for testing. This is an 
advantage, as every man who signs the 
agreement to have his herd tested 
does so willingly and in a spirit of co- 
operation. Up to August 12th, 763 cat- 
tle had been tested in Kossuth county, 
out of which 24 reacted. The men who 
have been unfortunate enough to have 
reactors found in their herds seem im- 
patient to get them off of the place, 
so that their herds can have a clean 
bill of health. It is realized among the 
stockmen of the county that the man 
whose herd is not under federal su- 
pervision will be boycotted when it 
comes to disposing of his surplus. 
Many converts to testing were made 
during the county fair, the farm bureau 
tuberculosis exhibit proving instru- 
mental in gaining new breeders who 
prior to that time had not been famil- 
iar with the value of the work. Kos- 
suth leads the state in number of 
herds signed up for the test, and it is 
to be hoped that other counties will 
take a lesson from the success of the 
northern county and organize to erad- 
icate the pest. 





Upstairs Bedroom for Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 26th, I 
noticed a description of a cattle and 
hog barn with the hogs upstairs, and 
im your description of it you say that 
it has never been tried as a place for 
brood sows. 

Sixteen years ago I built a square 
house with an eight-foot driveway thru 
the center, and pens on each side, with 
the same space on the second floor 
for pens, and have used it every spring 
Since, having on an average of one 
hundred pigs farrowed each spring in 
this building, sometimes not many 
days apart, and the pigs on the second 
floor are always just as good and 
Sometimes do a little better than those 
on the ground floor. 


[ follow the plan of keeping the pigs | 


penned for about three weeks, but al- 


soy bean inocu- | 
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ways let the sows out twice a day, at 
feeding time, and to run in the pasture 
for a few hours, which keeps them in 
perfect health, and there is no sudden 
change in feeding, as it is when the 
sows are kept from having any grass. 
Also, this keeps their pens in a very 
clean condition. 

The balance of the year the upstairs 
is not used much, as there is always 
more room needed at farrowing time 
than at other times of the year. 

C. T. MERCER. 

Adams County, Iowa. 





Concerning the Packers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with intense interest the 
statement on pages 1718, 1719 and 1720 
(issue of September 5th), by Doctor 
Alonzo E. Taylor, in regard to profits 
on storage food products. On page 
1719 he touches a sensitive spot, an 
exposed nerve. He says: “When the 
price of hogs was released at $17.50 
per cwt., it rose quickly to $21. In 
the country at the time were a billion 
pounds of pork products in storage.” 
The difference between $17.50 and $21 
per cwt. is 3% cents per pound. One 
billion pounds of storage pork prod- 
ucts at 3% cents per pound means 
3,500,000,000 cents, and that number 
of cents divided by 100 (the number 
of cents in a dollar) means $35,000,000 
profit made by the people who had the 
billion pounds of pork products in stor- 
age. That is rather a staggering sum 
for a group of men, known as packers, 
to make without earning it, by simply 
“marking up” the price of goods in 
storage. 

To get some idea of what that 
means, compare that profit (on that 
one transaction) with the cost of run- 
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ning the government of the state of 
Iowa for one year. Compare it with 
what you pay for the support of your 
public schools for a year. 

On page 1718 (same issue) read the 
propaganda of Armour & Company (ad- 
vertisement). If “the proposed law for- 
bidding the packers any voice in the 
management of stock yards would not 
be in the interest of producers,” does 
Armour & Company mean for us to in- 
fer that such a law would be in the in- 
terest of the packers, and that, there- 
fore, Armour & Company are opposing 
it? The packers, like the brewers, 
don’t seem to think there is any limit 
to the patience of the people. They 
seem to think they are a privileged 
class, like the German junkers, that 
the American people ought to continue 
to stand for a system which enables 
their particular class of citizens to wax 
fat the expense of the whole popula- 
tion, by a wicked system of manipulat- 
ing the markets. 

It is not the fact of storing food that 
anybody objects to. It is not operat- 
ing refrigerating cars that anybody ob- 
jects to. It is the storage of products 
purchased on the basis of $17.50 per 
cwt., for instance, and then forcing the 
market up and selling those same prod- 
utes as if they had been purchased 
on a basis of $21 per cwt. That is 
what the people complain about, and 
have a right to complain about. And 
they will keep on complaining until 
they arrive at some measure which 
will be about as drastic as prohibition 
has been with the brewers. How often 
have the packers made millions of dol- 
lars, after depressing the price of live 
stock and filling up their storage ca- 
pacity, by suddenly advancing the 
price and emptying their storage at the 
higher prices? No sane person objects 
to the packers making a reasonable 
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profit; but every sane person objects 
to manipulation which results in such 
undue and unearned profits. Combina- 
tions which can so manipulate the mar- 
ket are dangerous, are un-American, 
and are the great cause of social and 
industrial unrest, and lead to Bolshev- 
ism and anarchy. 

If our “captains of industry” and 
bankers who support them have no re- 
gard for the laws and rights of other 
people, why should the man without 


capital have regard for the law or the 
rights of the capitalist? 

The packers evidently are men of 
great constructive genius, but their 


aim seems to build up a financial! for- 
tune, and they seem to be willing to 
resort to questionable means to do it. 
In self-defense the people oppose their 
methods. 

It would be interesting to know just 
who owns each share of the stock in 
the big packing company, and what it 
cost him, and who shares in the prof- 
its they make. A good deal of that 
formation has been given, from time to 
time, but should be frequentiy pub- 
lished so that the people who are pay- 
ing the bills would know what they are 
paying for. 

Private initiative ought 
be encouraged. Unfair combinations 
to manipulate prices ought to be se- 
verely punished. Packing houses ha 
grown, under modern civilization, to be 
a public business, just the I 
service has done, and may 
taken over by the government as 
postal service has been. If the packers 
can’t be fair without compulsion 
must be compelled. In any readjust 
ment there is danger of going too far 
The packers will probably reap what 
they sow. 


always to 
as l 
have to be 
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Cc. L. PARKE 


Washington. 





Firestone is Giving 


ra 


Firestone is giving so much more 
per dollar this year than the or- 
dinary that our ¢2,000 dealers 
want us to tell the public why. 


How can Firestone sell the new 
Standard Oversize Firestone 


Cord at a normal price? 


Howcan Firestone give the most 
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Plant No. 1. Capacity 20,000 Tires Daily 
This vast plant is now concentrated on Cord 
Tires and Truck Tires. Its efficiency and 
capacity have been greatly increased by 
Plant No. 2. 





highly perfected, special molded 


32-inch tire at a price that 
dealers usually ask for “‘off 


brand”’ kinds? 


How can Firestone tubes be 
sold for less than others of any 
reputation at all when their very 
looks and “‘body”’ and feel in- 
dicate their finer quality and 


longer mileage? 


Theaaswertoall this is Firestone 
generalship of man power— 
Firestone organization of brains 


and capital. 


Firestone has built tires since 
the beginning of motor cars and 
Firestone built the first 
truck tire, and practically all the 
“firsts’? among tire and rim im- 
provements belong to Firestone. 


trucks. 


Most Miles 
per Doliar 





That’s because Firestone has 
thought farther ahead. 


ahead thanever. Year by year 
Firestone has been laying those 
foundations of man power and 
resources which are bearing 
their biggest fruit in low cost 
mileage today. 


It took Firestone man power to 
create the factories shown here. 


It took Firestone man power to , 
foresee the value of a Firestone ® 


organization in Singapore, the 
source of rubber supply, there- 
by saving you 3 cents a pound 
on rubber. 





Plant No. 2. Capacity 16,000 Tires Daily 
Devoted exclusively to 34-inch Tires. 
Firestone is first with a huge separate fac- 

























So today, Firestone 7s farther -; 


Value in Tires 


It took Firestone man power to 
control the fabric from cotton 
field through the mill, and to 
design looms for special widths 
of fabric, thus reducing waste 
and lowering the cost. 


And why is this Firestone or- 
ganization the most effective in 
the business? 


Because Firestone attracts and 
holds the men who do things. 
90% of Firestone workers own 
stock in the company. Firestone 
Park is a unique and attractive 
home community; the clubhouse 
plays a real part in the daily life 
of these workers. The Firestone 
bank has thousands of deposi- 
tors. The Firestone insurance 
fund protects every worker in 
the organization. / 


All of these are reasons why 
Firestone can give more in the 
Cord Tires, or Fabric Tires, or 
Truck Tires, or Tubes. 
SM tip dere. 

Their personal financial interest 
in you as a customer makes 
Firestone men save at every 
turn, to hold you by giving mile- 
age at lowest cost. 


Ask your dealer for a Firestone in 


your size and type, 
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Saving the Humus 


Te Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In one of the eastern Iowa counties 
there is a little creek which receives 
the drainage from about 200 square 
miles of fertile upland. For some ten 
or fifteen miles above its confluence 
with the Iowa river the creek valley 
varies from half a mile to a mile in 
width. Except for the fringe of timber 
along the channel, most of this bottom 
consists of cultivated fields and rather 
poorly-drained pastures. All of it is 
flat, and formerly there were innumer- 
able marshy areas and many shallow 
ponds—the breeding places of thou- 
sands of wild fowl. But as the up- 
lands were brought into cultivation, 
the tributaries of the creek brought 
down so much earthy material that the 
marshes were more or less filled and 
most of the ponds disappeared. 

A very large proportion of this sedi- 
ment consists of the biack, humus- 
laden silt from the upland farms. It is, 
so to speak, the cream of these rich 
soils, the very essence of their fertil- 





ity. Its accumulations in the low places 


of the flood plain raised their surface, 
iinproved the physical condition of the 


soil, and so enhanced its productivity | 


that these former marshes are 
highly desirable corn lands. The occa- 
sional summer overflows are a men- 
ace to crops, but with some artificial 
drainage nearly all these lands will be 
rendered tillable. 

Now the engineers are running lines 
whereby the crooked channel of the 
creek is to be straightened, and ade- 
quate outlets for tile drains secured. 
This is a desirable improvement, for 
these rich lands should yield more 
than grass for cattle. But in all these 
plans for utilization not a thought has 
been given the source of the fertility 
of these lands, or its maintenance in 
the years to come. 

After the main ditch has been dug, 
the brisk flow of the water will cause 
a comparatively rapid enlargement. 
The lower courses of the tributaries 
will likewise increase their depth and 
width. Future overflows will be great- 
ly reduced in extent and duration, or 
entirely prevented. The storm waters, 
however, will still bring their burden 
of humus-laden earth from the hills, 
but little of it will be left in the valley. 
Practically all will be carried along 
the enlarged channels to the river, to 
add to the murky load it has already 
received from a_ thousand upland 
farms. Thence it will be deposited in 
such locations as to be practically be- 
yond all further economic use. 

It is probable that in the future more 
of the hill lands tributary to the little 
creek will be rotated to clover or 
grasses than in the past, but since the 
greatest injury occurs while they are 
in cultivated crops, this is the time 
preventive measures are needed. It 
seems that some modification of the 
terraces in use in the southern states 
could be adopted. The mangum ter- 
races—which are wide, flat ridges 
formed by successive back-furrowing— 
do not interfere with the use of ma- 
chinery or the change of land from one 
crop to another. Earth dams or 
“balks” in the small waterways, and 
strips of ground left permanently to 
sod are very effective methods of re- 
ducing the soil waste. To prove satis- 
factory, however, more skill in location 
and expense in construction are re- 
quired than the inexperienced man is 
likely to think necessary. 

in connection with such a reclama- 
tion scheme as that of the creek val- 
ley, it would be out of the question to 
secure endorsement for such 
improvements as a few dams with 
gates in the main channel and princi- 
pal tributaries, for the purpose of con- 
trolling the flood waters. By such 
means the undue enlargement of the 
channel could be prevented, and much 
deposition of sediment would result. 
That compensation should be paid the 
land owner when direct injury results 
from such impounding of the flood wa- 
ters is of course admitted. In many in- 
Stances the winter and early spring 
floods could be thus controlled with 
far greater benefit to the entire valley 
than of damage in local areas. 

But we fear it will be a long time be 
fore public sentiment will support any 
such measures in connection with the 
reclamation of lands in stream valleys. 
Even local preventives on individual 
farms will come into use slowly. We 
seem to accept this soil erosion as a 
necessary evil, or if remedial it is for 
those who come after us to devise the 


further | 


now | 






























































Get The Best 


SK the driver of an automobile stage running to the deer 
country what is his choice in a rifle and ammunition. If he 
hunts, he is almost sure to say Remington UMC. No one is 
better able to appreciate the best. 


Modern minded, well informed sportsmen the world over have come to depend upon 
emington UMC for the most important improvements in their shooting equipment. 
o other manufacturer so completely justifies this confidence with modern service. 


In hunting rifles, the highest efficiency is reached in the Remington UMC lock- 
breech autoloading and slide action repeaters— hammerless, side ejecting and fitted 
with safety lock. In cartridges, in the Remington UMC rimless high power .25 
30, 32 and .35 for these rifles. 


Remington UMC rifles and ammunition of identical design, along with the 
other Remington UMC products, were awarded the Grand Prize gold medal, 
highest honor ™ for modern firearms and ammunition, at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1916, 


There are now more than 82,700 Remington UMC dealers in the United 
States— another important point of value in Remington UMC Service. 


For Sale In Your Nearest Town 


Clean and oil your gun with Rem Oil, the combination Powder Solvent, Rust Preventive and Lubricant. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition tn the World 
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cure. The worn lands of the older 
states have no lesson for us. Here in 
this most highly favored region we are 
so accustomed to black soils that we 
give little thought as to how they were 
developed, or toward what condition 
they are tending. We are concerned 
only with what we can get out of them. 
We know that wide acreages, much 
machinery, long rows and a corn crop 
as often as the ground will profitably 
produce it makes for personal effi- 
ciency and success. Who has time to 
consider the mud that is going into the 
rivers? Black mud should we call it? 
Let us think of it as the quickening 
element of the soils from which it 
came, the virgin fertility of the prai- 
ries, the spirit of the grass and flow- 
ers which would live again in our fields 
of rank green corn and yellow grain. 
W. E. THARP. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 





Smooth Corn Yields Best 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was much interested in a letter 
appearing in a recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, signed “Iowa Subscrib- 
er,” in which your correspondent re- 
lated his experience in comparing the 
so-called “show type” corn with the 
shallow grained, smooth, slim eared 
yellow dent. 

I have for some time been doing the 
corn breeding work here for a seed 
company whose aim is to put out the 
very best seed corn, corn which has 
been bred by us and grown on con- 
tract. I have kept very accurate rec- 
ords of ear-to-row tests, and find that 
under average conditions here, on 
good, rich, brown silt loam, the smooth 
or dimple-dent kernels of medium shal- 
low depth and rather slim ears are un- 





doubtedly able to produce more 
pounds of good, sound corn per acre. 

However? in mentioning the general 
type, I do not want to give the im- 
pression that appearance characters 
are a safe guide to use in the selection 
of seed corn. So far the records show 
that the only way to tell an ear’s abil- 
ity to produce is by field test. 

The show corn is spoken of as high- 
ly-bred corn. Why isn’t smooth corn 
as highly-bred as any other? Is it not 
a fact that highly-bred means any- 
thing which more nearly approaches 
an established ideal than most of its 
fellows? Then, if in working toward 
high-yielding corn, a good many of the 
ears are of smooth, medium-depth ker- 
nels, are they not just as truly highly- 
bred of their strain, and more so than 


a rough ear in such a strain usu- 
ally is? 
We are getting very good yields 


from corn bred for yield, both in test 

and breeding plots and in regular 

fields. CHARLES E. PENDARIUS. 
Henderson County, Illinois. 





Sheep and Velvet Weeds 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It has been my experienec that sheep 
eat velvet weeds sparingly. However, 
there appear to be a few sheep in ev- 
ery flock that browse on them, eating 
the leaves and also the ripened seed 
pods to some extent. It is possible a 
taste for them could be cultivated by 
salting the plants lightly when the 
dew is on. If other herbage should 
be sparse, they might take more kind- 
ly to this plant, so widely scattered 
and hard to exterminate. What the 
feeding value is, I do not know. 

JOHN R. CULP. 


Woodford County, Illinois. 


Eliminate ‘Your Winter 
Hog Raising Worries 


Why worry about how you are 
going to keep a constant supply of 
clean unchilled water for your bogs 
this winter? You don’t have to. The 


MADRTERER 


solves your problem. It eliminates your 
winter worries of hog ing- - makes 
your hogs heavier and healthier at a lower 
cost for feed. 

ou know that the amount you save on 
feed alone pays for this Waterer in a very 
short time? The Marshalltown Waterer also 


eliminates the necessity of chopping ice four 


times a day--gives your hogs plenty of clean, 
unchilled water at all times--saves you feed 
and makes you more money. It is built to 
last--with trough inside--lamp directly under 

it, and your hogs 


> : ‘cannot’ foul the 
P o water. 
——————— KETCHUM & CO, 


vac Marshalltown, 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Art 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 




















TRAP RENKEN’S Sure Catch 
No. 4, only 75e postpaid. 
Descriptive circular sent free. 

A. F, RENEEN, B 475, Crete, Neb. 


GOPHE 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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[FEEDING QUESTIONS | 





Hog Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have eighty pigs averaging around 
eighty pounds in weight, which I wish 
to carry along for a March market. 
At present I am feeding them corn 
and tankage on rape pasture. It looks 
as tho the new crop of corn would be 
around $1.25 per bushel. Tankage is 
$115 per ton, shorts $2.75 per cwt., and 
oats 80 cents per bushel. What ration 
would you suggest? Do they need min- 
eral matter, and if so, what would you 
suggest?” 

With new corn at $1.25 per bushel, 
shorts and oats are both too high to 
feed to fattening hogs. For the past 
two years, both shorts and oats have 
oftentimes been selling relatively 
cheaper than corn, but it now appears 
that with the new crop of corn, prices 
would be returning to their accus- 
tomed ratio, and that it would not pay 
to feed either shorts or oats except in 
small amounts. 

Before the war, tankage ordinarily 
sold per ton for the value of 80 or 90 
bushels of corn. With corn at $1.25 
per bushel, it would seem that tank- 
age at $115 per ton is a little above 
the pre-war ratio. Nevertheless, tank- 
age is probably the cheapest supple- 
ment to corn that we have, and we 
suggest that our correspondent feed 
his pigs about one-third of a pound of 
tankage per head daily, with enough 
new corn to keep them coming along 
rapidly enough to fit them for the 
March market. When there is tankage 
in the ration, there is not much need 
to worry about mineral matter, be- 
cause tankage is very rich in lime 
phosphate. However, to be on the safe 
side, it is wise to give the pigs free 
access to salt and charcoal. 


Steer Feeding Plan 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am figuring on feeding some 800- 
pound steers, and wish you would criti- 
cize my plan, I have 130 tons of good 
silage, made from corn which would 
have gone 65 bushels per acre. I am 
estimating the value of this silage on 
the basis of $1 corn at about $6 a ton 
for the silage. I am figuring that 130 
tons of silage will be about enough to 
feed forty steers from November ist 
to May 10th. I have bought no oil meal 
as yet, but the present indications are 
that the oil meal will cost around $70 
aton. I have bought no steers yet, but 
figure that a fair average is about $10 
per hundred for choice 800-pound 
steers. I have good grass to turn these 
cattle on when I first bring them home 
and then I can put them in the stalks 
for a while. After they have been in 
the stalks a little while, I would feed 
them a little silage with oil meal 
sprinkled on it, to keep them gaining 
£00 My idea is that I can make the 
Steers gain a pound a day during No- 
vember and December, and then when 





I push them a little harder make them 
gain two pounds per day up till May 
10th. 

[ am figuring my expense account 
on the average steers as follows: One 
800-pound steer, at 10 cents per pound, 
$80: 3.3 tons of silage, at $6 per ton, 
$20: 360 pounds of oil meal, at $70 per 
ton, $12.60; interest, $2.80; risk, 
Shrink, ete., $11.20; total expense of 
Steer, May 10th, weighing 1,120 
pounds, $126.60; cost of steer, per hun- 


dred, May 10th, 


“7 


$11.30. 


Plan? Do you think that oil meal or 
cottonseed meal can be bought more 
Teasonably a month or so later?” 

Our correspondent’s plan seems to 
be about right. He is figuring on pro- 
ducing a hundred pounds of gain with 
& ton of silage and a hundred pounds 
of oil meal, and this is just about the 
result they have been getting at a 
humber of the corn belt stations for 
Several years past. The average feed- 
er does not seem to do quite this well, 
however, and our correspondent had 
best figure that in all probability his 
Steers will have to sell for just about 
$12 per hundred next May, in order 
to break even for him. 

So far as the buying of oil meal and 
cottonseed meal is concerned, there is 
& chance that prices may come down 


s there anything wrong with my | 





a little during the next month, but 
they have already come down consid- 
erably, and we would advise laying in 
a considerabie stock of oil meal, etc., 
at present price levels. 





Tankage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“T have seen several articles in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer about tankage, and 
would like to know what it is. How is 
it fed? Is it fed wet or dry? Is it fed 


with other feeds or separately? Pound 
for pound, how does tankage at $5 per 
hundred compare with ground wheat 
at $3.75 per hundred for hogs?” 


Tankage is packing house refuse, 


meat scraps, blood, etce., thoroly 
cooked under steam pressure and 
dried. It is richer in both bone and 


muscle-building material than any oth- 
er feed on the market, and, moreover, 
the quality of the muscle-building ma- 
terial, so far as hogs are concerned, 
is decidedly superior, being surpassed 
only by the protein in dairy products. 

It is not fair to compare tankage 
with wheat, for the reason that tank- 
age is exceedingly rich in protein and 
wheat is exceedingly poor, whereas 
wheat is very rich in starch and tank- 
age contains no starch whatever. 

Before the war tankage customarily 
sold for a price per ton about equiva- 
lent to eighty or ninety bushels of 
corn, It is now selling for a price 
equivalent to about one hundred bush- 
els of corn. However, tankage is still 
worth while, and we advise feeding it 
to hogs under 200 pounds in weight 
at the rate of about one-third of a 
pound of tankage per head daily. Tank- 
age can be fed either wet or dry, and 
in connection with other food or sepa- 
rately. In the case of hogs which are 
being pushed along rapidly for market 
in the fall or early winter, it is quite 
customary to give corn in one self- 
feeder and tankage in another. When 
hogs are turned into the corn field, 
dry tankage is often kept constantly 
before them, either in a self-feeder or 
in a trough. 

Because it is less bother, most farm- 
ers feed tankage dry. We would re- 
gard tankage at $5 a hundred a decid- 
edly cheaper and better supplement to 
corn than wheat at $3.75 per hundred. 


Shrunken Wheat for Pigs 


With the high price on hogs, shrunk- 
en wheat as pig feed is worth about as 
much as the governments’ guarantee, 
says J. W. Wilson, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry of the South Dakota 
State College. Professor Wilson bases 
this statement upon the results of ex- 
periments conducted at the college 
some years ago in feeding 44-pound 
wheat in comparison with 57-pound 
wheat. Pigs receiving ground shrunk- 
en wheat made an average daily gain 
per head of two pounds, the good 
wheat producing only three-tenths of 
a pound more per day per head. AI- 
tho the experiment station bulletin 
giving the details of the experiments 
is exhausted, Professor Wilson will 
supply any farmer with the informa- 
tion upon request. 








Japanese Clover 


A central 
writes: 

“What do you know about Japanese 
clover? How far north can it be grown? 


Missouri correspondent 


I bought and seeded a bushel last 
spring, and it is surely fine. Will it 
freeze out this winter? When does 


it seed?” 

Japanese clover is an annual which 
is most at home in the states of Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas and Mississippi. It 
occasionally has been grown as far 
north as central Missouri with fairly 
good results, but is not really at home 
where the season is so short. It comes 
up from seed every spring, produces 
seed each fall, and dies. Possibly our 
central Missouri correspondent can 
use Japanese clover to good advan- 
tage, but we rather doubt it. Those 
of our readers who are especially in- 
terested can write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 441. 
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every five. 
with less labor for you. 





This feed mill is the first to meet 
every grinding requirement. Grinds 
corn, rye, oats, barley, all kinds of 
grain; grinds "em with clover, alfalfa, 
roughage and concentrates into the fin- 
est, most nourishing of meals—saves 


fuel—saves labor. 


results at lowest cost. 




















Better Cattle and Hogs 
At 20% Less Feed Costs 


It has been conclusively proved by experts that one-fifth of all 
grain fed animals WHOLE goes through undigested—a total loss. 
Ground feed, on the other hand, is ENTIRELY digested. Hence 
it saves that waste—enables you to feed FREE one animal out of 
And it means slicker, fatter stock and more profits 


peer s Leading Feed Mill 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
2 VALUABLE FREE BOOKS 
One book describes the Letz Mills, both gas and hand power, gives its scores of 


advantages, quotes prices; the other tells how to feed farm animals with best 
Write for books today. 









Thousands of Edges 
Letz patented self-sharpening, 


steel grinding plates are the marvel of 
the age. Thousands of keen, scissor-like 
cutting edges, shear, grind, pulverize 
all in one operation. Beats alli other 
processes in speed! fine cutting! capa- 


bility! durability! 


LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


311 E. ROAD 
CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


26 Centrally located branches Insure 
quick service everywhere. 








Grinds 
Anything 
Grindable 
at Lowest 

Cost of Feed 
and Labor. 


9 Sizes, 
22 Styles, 
2 to 40 H. P. 
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"Shiaw’” SELF-FEEDING HAY 
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pe pe ge complete fine of *‘Money-Maker” 
Motor Presses. Di 


istributors everywhere. 
Semuateation &Co, 394 MainSt., Richmond, ind, 


WANTEDTO BUY 


Clover, timothy and alsike seed. Send sample 
and price to the ELK HORN FEED STORE. 
Elk Horn, Iowa. 











BAGS 


We buy second-hand bags; pay freight On 200 or more 
Tincolin Bag Co., s aad, Ell. 








FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
shipped direct from mills te yeu. 

Send your bill for our money saving prices. 

LANSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wask. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Complete Dispersion of the Ransier & Seid Herd 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Owing to failing health on the part of the 
senior member of the firm, we find it neces- 
sary to materially reduce our business oper- 
ations. In accordance with this movement 
our herd of Durocs which we so highly prize 
will be disseminated at 


Independence, la, Oct. 30 


In round numbers the herd consists of 


73=—HEAD=73 


22 yearling and tried sows 
24 fall gilts 
12 spring gilts 
12 spring boars and 
_3 herd boars 
73 
Pathfinder’s Type (by Pathfinder); 
Wonder I Am’s Type (by Great Wonder I 
Am) and 
Jack’s King 2d (by Jack’s Orion King 2d) 
are the herd boars, and every Duroc stu- 
dent is already apprised of the fact that for 
Jack’s Second King,a good counterpiece of his the past three years the champions and head- Pathfinder’s Type, a boar that perhaps breeds 
a s Orion King 2d, the $10,000 cham- — jiners at the biggest swine shows in the world as true to big type as any son of Pathfinder. 
: have been of this identical blood. 
To a great extent we have followed line breeding, knowing that this has been found necessary in all live stock improve- 
ment; so that in this, our final sale, you will find the females to be of the three families mainly to which the herd boars belong. 
Every Duroc breeder might well be interested in our catalog. It’s yours for the asking. Address, 


, 
RANSIER & SEID, —ccccumc ou are Muti. me oe. Independence, lowa | 

































































Son of Orion Great Sensation, the boar that 
broke the world’s record for sows bred to a 
junior yearling. 
















































‘ Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You | ,000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 


= 


Harry Uittenbogaard| | Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons 


Bred Sows, Fall Boars, 5 rin Boars and Yearlin s located two blocks west of Depot. 12 choice fall boars and a few gilts by Eller- 


broek’s Leader and Mouwsdale Jones. Spring pigs ready to ship. Also two 














good Scotch Topped bulls for sale. Address 
Sheldon, - > lowa PETER. ELLERBROEK’S SONS, SHELDON, IOWA 
JOHN WEGTER (vtt2i2m| | HENRY KOERSELMAN, Prop. Maplewood Farm 
southwest of Sheldon j ' p 
HAS SOME CHOICE FALL BOARS LEFT located two miles east of town, breeds Polands and Hereford cattle. 12 fall 
If you need one, write or see these at once. Can also spare a few good brood boars by Maplewood Jumbo, by the champion Iowa Smooth Jumbo; Maple- 
sows bred for fall farrow. REMEMBER THE WEGTER & ELLERBROEK wood Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, out of Sioux’s Choice, heads the 
FALL SALE, OCTOBER 20th, when the cream of the two herds will be sold. herd. A few choice sows bred for fall litters for sale. Spring pigs by The Pilot, 


Sheldon Wonder, Miller’s Smooth Chief, Green’s Long Prospect, Maplewood 
Wonder, and others. Address 


JOHN WEGTER, SHELDON, IOWA HENRY KOERSELMAN. SHELDON, IOWA 


W. J. OSGOOD, Prop. Welworth Fam|| SIMON SCHIPPER 


I have twelve good open fall gilts for saie—at 


Get your name on the catalog list. Phone, call or write. 








located one-half mile north of fair grounds. Herd headed by Welworth Orange by 

Orange Boy, out of 1 Am Miss Wonder. Come and inspect our herd. We have the best $100 to $125. 

in Big Type Polands, and it will pay you to look them over. These gilts are nice smooth ones, with good feet, high back and 
Don't forget to call us up—we will meet you. well marked. Get busy now! These gilts won’t last long. 
Phone 52-line 19. Address Come and see them, or write today. 

Ww. J. OSGOOD, SHELDON, IOWA SIMON SCHIPPER, SHELDON, IOWA 











GOL. J. A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


Has sold more Poland-Chinas than any other auctioneer living. He gets top 
prices. Picks good ones on mall bids and buys them right. Short-horn herd 
is headed by Imp. Newton Pilot. Now effering choice Scotch 
bulls. Visitor write bim at 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, South Fifth Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Ten head of March pigs sired by the leading boars of the breed. Write your 


wants. We can fill your order, 
R. C. HENRY, 











Sheldon, lowa. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


METHOD—To judge the price of 

oduct, we must Know normal rela- 

t ps For the ten Octobers from 
) to 1918, corn averaged 89 cents. It is 

4%, or 160 per cent of the ten-year 
Hogs averaged during these 
‘tobers $9.96 They are now 
or 152 per cent of the ten-year av- 
In like manner we work out other 











€ 
products week by week In this way we 
( determine which products are rela- 
t y igh in price and which are rela- 
tively low. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle strengthened 4 
points, to 156 ner cent of their ten-year 
average Canners and cutters dropped 
5 points, to 138 per cent, while stockers 
nd feeders gained 6 points, to 148 per 


nt 
Cee. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs slid 3 more points, to 
149 per cent, while light hegs slipped 3 
points, te 152 per cent of their ten-year 
average. Pigs (130 pounds down) 
dropped 8 points, to 164 per cent. 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs sagged 3 
points, to 160 per cent. 3oston wool 
was quoted at 7314 cents for nalf-blood, 
63% cents for three-eighths blood, and 
6114 cents for quarter-blood, or, in other 
words, continuing around 180 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 


GRA!IN—Cash corn fell 1 point. to 159 per 
cent, while cash oats also fell 1 point, 
to 157 per cent. No. 2 wheat continues 
around 165 per cent of its ten-year 
average. , 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter held 
steady at 185 per cent. Cash cotton 


gained 7 points, to 206 per cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard held steady, at 195 
per cent, while ribs also held steady at 
138 per cent. Bacon slid 10 more points, 
to 145 per cent, and ham tumbled 16 
points, to 160 per cent of its ten-year 
average. 

FUTURES—December corn dropped 5 
points, to 145 per cent, and May corn 
dropped 2 points, to 137 per cent. Octo- 
ber lard is now 195 per cent, having 
gained 1 point, while January lard 
gained 2 points. to 170 per cent. Octo- 
ber ribs held steady at 136 per cent, 
while January ribs lost 6 points. and 
now stand at 130 per cent. The October 
price of hogs, on the basis of October 
lard futures, is $19.42, whereas, on the 

basis of October rib futures, it is only 

$13.55 The January price of hogs on 
the basis of January lard futures is 





$16.56. while on the basis of January 
ribs, the hog price in January is $12.95. 
December cotton gained 4 points, to 195 
per cent of its ten-year average. 


The Week’s Markets 











HOGS. 
Raese 
}olole 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
DIG WSR 00s 0 506.06 |14.70/14.88' 15.00 
WOGE TDGTOED ocisccecs }15.58/15.25 15.63 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. )— t | | 
a eer 15.13)975.50'15.03 
po a rere 15.83)15.63) 15.83 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
SE ok a acawa.e 6 115.13!15.13'14.90 
Week before ......... 115.70)15.93/15.88 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
BOE WHE, ociccscces ee 14.63) 14.75 


! 
Week before ........ 7 
Smooth heavy packing | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 





Week before .... 15.20} 14.00} 
Rough packing sows (200 } } 
lbs. up)— } 
Last week ........+0..{13.75|13.25|12.75 
Week before ........./14.75}13.50/14.3 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | ] 
Last week ..... PT eT 
Week before ...... Ay eee }15.13} 
Stock pigs— 
OS ar eee 
—_ WOGK .DOTOPO | 9.5:0:0.0500hth ns sss }15.00 





SHEEP. 


Lambs (84 Ws. down), 
nedinm to prime— 
SS”. See 
Week before ......... 
Lambs, culls and common 














io. SRA 10.75! 
Week before ......... 10.63/11.13}26 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— ' | 
eT ee e+} 9.63/10.58/10.00 
Week before .....2:.. 9.50/10.63} 9.50 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | 
en Oe 6.88) 7.00) 6.50 
Week before ......... 6.50) 7.38) 6.50 
Breeding ewes, full | 
vuths to yearlings— t 
Saree }10.25/10.00'10.50 
Week before ......... 10.00/10.13/10.50 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— | } 
Pe ee {11.50/12.13'12.00 
Week before «......... 11.00'12.25/12.00 





_NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 
Classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 








© 

a) 
S 
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befor< 


Week before 


heavy wt. beef 
: (1.100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 


before 


before 


before 


down )— 


prime— 
Week before 
Medium and good 


Week before 


Week before .........| 
eattle— 


Week before ...6c.c.. 


Socal 
cutters— 


Week before ......... 
Feeder steers— 
Heavy (1.000 lbs. up)— 


Week before ......... 
(800-1.000 ibs.) 


WG. DOEDEO: oe ccccens | 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 


Week before ......... 


ae 
Week before .........| 8. 
Cows and heifers— 


Week before ......... 
Calves, good and choice 


Week before ......... | 
common and 


Week before 





beef steers 


) 
an ND 


vies 














rr 
1.43 














Clover, No. 1— 





Alfalfa, Standard— 








creamery 
before 6214c; 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Timothy, last 
week before $9.88: prime clover, last week 
week before $50. 
City—Timothy. 
before $19; alfalfa, 
$20; blue grass, 
$21.50, week before $21.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


extras, 
cheddar cheese, 
last week 2714¢¢c, week before 2714c; eggs, 
last week d4c, 





53%4c; fowls, last week 21%¢c, week before 
234c; prime white ducks, last week 28c, 
week before 26c; geese, last week 22c, 
week before 21c. 





FEEDS. 
>laj] ol 
3 n = 3 o 
4 2 ww 28 
gi ale|4ig 
a S S = 
a x = AIL 
Brar | | 
Last \ < 6.75 7543.01 
Week for 38.25 ( 754 m0) 
She s 
Last veek $4.2 tt $1.50 55.00 
Week befored 19.2 4 0 om 
Last w k 00 95.00 
Week fore 9 00 5.00 
Oil meal (o. } 
Last week 71.00 .. 170.00 } 
Week before. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent) 
Last week 78.50 
Week before .|78.50 
Tankage— | 
Last week 1... ..|100.00) le 
Week before.|! 1100.00 
Gluten— | | | 
Ne ee ee he 63.00 
Week before.}.....! 72.81 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, ear lets. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, October 13, 1919.—Business is 





reported as active by wholesale merchants 
—despite a declining foreign commerce, 
the great fall in foreign exchange and re- 
luctance to extend credit to European cus- 
tomers checking a return to normal ex- 
ports from the United States. The Ger- 
man mark has declined to a point where 
it has only about 17 per cent of its nor- 
mal buying power, and the war-stricken 
countries are in bad shape financially. 
The steel strike in this country, and the 
British railroad strike, now settled, have 
been disturbing influences, as is the gen- 
eral labor unrest. The high cost of living 
is still with u&, and the federal govern- 
ment is gong for the profiteers, notably 
those handling sugar and butter, for the 
faster stocks increase the more rapid is 
the advance in the prices asked Total 
Chicago stocks of butter are up to 39,- 
970,000 pounds, comparing with 16,417,000 
pounds a year ago; while the four leading 
markets hold 78,197,000 pounds of that 
staple, or 30,000,000 pounds more than a 
year ago. The visible wheat supply in the 
United States is increasing rapidly all 
the time, and it now amounts to 84,900,000 
bushels, comparing with 81,683,000 bushels 
a week earlier and 96,886,000 bushels a 
year ago. The visible corn stocks are in- 
significant, while the oats supply is quite 
large, being 19,552,000 bushels, comparing 
with 24,689,000 bushels a year ago. Barley 
stocks in sight are ample, and the visible 
rye supply amounts to 15,395,000 bushels, 


comparing with only 4,723,000 bushels last 
year. Grain prices are high, even if 


much lower for corn than several months 
ago. The government October crop re- 
port has been a factor in the grain trade 
since its appearance. The real disappoint- 
ment in the crops is in wheat, the crop 
of that cereal being 918,000,000 bushels, 
which falls 318,000,000 bushels below the 
June indications, altho the crop is the 
second largest on record. 

Indications are that there will be no low 
prices for potatoes this season, as the 
government report makes the yield 350,- 
000,000 bushels, or 41,000,000 bushels short 
of last year. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
potatoes are selling at $2 to $2.70 per 100 
pounds. Late eash sales were made of No. 
2 red wheat at $2.25 a bushel, No. 2 yel- 
low corn at $1.43, No. 2 white oats at 72% 
cents, rye at $1.42, and barley at $1.20 to 
$1.34. 

Hogs kept on their downward course of 
prices last week, with almost unvarying 
persistency day after day, the packers 
having things all their own way, the 
weakness being intensified by the large 
receipts and an eastern shipping demand 
of meager proportions. It certainly seems 
2 pity to have prices forced down in this 
manner at a time when corn is abundant 
and reasonable in price, whle pigs are 
numerous and doing well nearly every- 
where. It was remarked that the $8 per 
100 pounds break in hogs since the last 
week of July has placed them out of line 
with cattle prices. When hogs sold for 
$23.60, the best cattle were bringing $18, 
while on the late market hogs at $15.50 
were about $3 under the best cattle. Lead- 
ing commission merchants thought that 
until hog receipts in leading markets be- 
come twice as large, prices should not 
go lower. Pigs are healthy and doing 
well, and new corn at a reasonable price 
should be an incentive for owners to ma- 
ture them. Hogs sold a year ago at $17.20 
to $18.80; two years ago at $17.35 to $19.65; 
three years ago at $9.20 to $10.25; four 
years ago at $7.75 to $8.90, and fourteen 
years ago at $4.90 to $5.35. The highest 
prices are paid for prime light butchers 
and the best bacon hogs, with sales of 
heavy butchers about 65 cents below light 
butchers. After the best hogs had sold 
for $15.50, there was a rally that placed 
them at $15.80. 

Cattle receipts have been running large- 











ly to grassy offerings for many weeks, 
and the propertion of corn-fed eattle with 
quality to recommend them is so small 
that sueh kinds hav been advancing 
pretty steadily of late, making a wide 
range of cattle prices, altho declines in 
grass cattle have b 1 much smaller than 
might have been xpected The great 
bulk of the farm-fed beef steers received 
last week went at $13. to $17.50, with 
fair sales at $17.75 to $18.5 $18.65 
top Week before last the best steers 
sold at $18, and the best lots ar now 
selling $1.75 under the igh time this vear 


Choice beeves go at $18 and over, and no 


good cattie go below $17 Medium steers 
are taken at $16 and over, and sales range 
all the way down to $8.90 to $10 for in- 
ferior little canning steers, with great 


numbers of ordinary to fair grass steers 
taken at $11 to $15 Poor to fancy year- 
ling steers are going at a range of $13.50 
to $18.50, and sales are made of butcher- 
ing cows and heifers at $6.75 to $16, altho 
not much is done abeve $12, while can- 
ning cows and cutters go at $5.50 to $6.50, 
and bulls at $6 to $12. Calves have had 
a big fall in prices from their recent high 
level, light vealers selling at $14 to $18, 
and sales down to $7 to $12 for heavy 
calves. Western range steers are in good 
supply for so late in the year, and selling 
on the basis of $8.50 to $14.75, altho but 
little trading is going on above $12. The 
stocker and feeder trade is on a large 
scale at an advance of from 10 to 25 cents 
in good lots, sales extending from $7.75 to 
$8.75 for the commoner stockers up to $12 
to $13 for the best selected fleshy feeders 
requiring a short finish. Closing week 
prices for native grassy cattle were large- 
ly 16 to 25 eents lower than a week 
earlier, cows included. 

Unexpected large gains were made in 
the receipts of lambs and sheep last week, 
lambs comprising the main part of the 
offerings, with particularly large numbers 
coming from nearby feeding districts, 
these being mainly westerns. Good buy- 
ing orders for choice lambs and a lack 
of the best class made a better early mar- 
ket, with the best flocks selling up to 
316.10, followed by a little later decline, 
as killers objected to paying the advance. 
A large share of the lambs were of the 
feeder class, and they had the usual large 
sale for shipment to feeding districts, 
some lots showing declines in values. 
Many Iowa lambs have been running in 
corn fields, and too many were not more 
than half fat, selling at a sacrifice. Kill- 
ing lambs have been selling lately at a 
range of $8.75 to $15.50; feeding lambs at 
$9.75 to $13: yearlings at $9 to $11; weth- 
ers at $6.50 to $9.50; ewes at $3.50 to 
$7. bucks and stags at $5 to $5.75, and 
breeding ewes at $8.25 to $13.25. Feeder 
ewes had a fair sale at $5.50 to $6.56. A 
year ago the best lambs brought $16.50; 
two years ago, $18.40; three years ago, 
$10.50; four years ago, $9, and eight years 
ago, $6. 

Horses were marketed too freely for the 
slow demand last week, and prices were 
irregularly lower for the gerater part, a 
few choice, weighty drafters excepted. 
There was no export business, and east- 
ern shippers wanted but few horses, de- 
sirabel drafters selling usually for $225 
to $275, with lighter weights around $200. 
Southern buyers took chunks around $65 
to $85, and farm chunks were neglected 
at $100 to $125 for animals weighing from 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds. Expressers of 1,350 
to 1,500 pounds were salable at $140 to 
$175. w 





Automobiles in India—According to the 
Department of Commecre automobiles are 
used quite extensively in Calcutta, India. 
There are now licensed to operate 4,617 
motor cars, 1,276 motorcycles, 109 motor 
lorries, and 585 taxicabs The condition 
of the roads is generally good. 





Automobiles in Trinidad—The American 
vice-consul at Trinidad reports a lively 
automobile market. One American auto- 
mobile manufacturer sold 96 new cars in 
three months. Of this number 49 were 
passenger cars and 47 were one-ton 
trucks. The good roads and streets in 
Trinidad are a great impetus to pleasure 
riding, and also greatly facilitate motor 
truck handling. 


Tama County Fair—The Tama county, 
Iowa, fair opened favorably, but owing to 
to the heavy rains it was not as much of 
a success as it otherwise would have 
been. In fact, it is hardly possible that 
expenses were made. On the last day, 
Saturday, the crowd was good, but not 
large enough to overcome the financial 
handicap caused by the heavy rains and 
muddy roads earlier in the week. 

Motor Trucks—The demand for motor 
trucks bids fair to increase more rapidly 
than the manufacturers can meet it. Dur- 
ing the railroad tie-up in England, motor 
trucks which had been used largely in the 
war were used to transport necessary 
supplies of food and fuel. The unsatis- 
factory railroad service in the United 
States is also greatly stimulating their 
creases, the number of trucks will keep 
pace with it. It is estimated that we 
have in the United States at the present 
time a total truck tonnage of 1,860,000. 
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LONG PATHFINDER 


248899 


The boar that is creating more 
and is being more talked of 
other two-year-old DUROC boar. 


attention, 
than any 


And it’s all on account of his immense length and characteristic Duroc 
conformation. the boar. get, and you will know all. 
He’s one boar $5,000 didn’t buy. 


see See his 


offered by THE PATHFINDER and 
PATHFINDER MeGREGOR. The former a second prize State Fair 
winner, and the boar we sold for $1,500. More Pathfinder blood than 
any herd in northern lowa. We have the goods to offer and are 
here to guarantee that they please Herd immuned. 


Choice fall and spring boars 





Bred Sow Sale January 23d 








i. F. CLARK, TERRIL, IOWA 


Orion's Colonel Leads: 
IN BIG TYPE DUROGS 


Protect the Cols., 














He ts to follow our big state 
prize winner. 


A very choice lot of large early spring boars offered, with 


great bone—the real big kind. They get this from their 
sire, Protect the Cols. A few by Joe King Orion and 
other leading boars 


If looking for your money's worth in big boned, big type 
Durocs, drop In and see us, or write. Herd immune. 


J. G. McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 


INDIANWOLD ORION 


One of the Leading Big Type Orion Cherry King Duroc Boars 
We also have a few each —S 
very- 











you about our spring boars by Indianwold Orion. 
Royal Sensation and Miller Boy. Also a few fall boars offered. 


Herd immuned. Call on or address 
GARNER, IOWA 


Sth 


Let us tell 
Sensation, Investor, Chief lnvincible, 
thing wel! grown and of the up-to-date Duroc type 


LOUIS B. OLSON, 


BRE D SOW SALE FEBRU ARY 





GRAND MODEL'S EQUAL 229233 


had more friends for grand championship at the 1918 National than perhaps 
He was the junior champion at lowa in 1917 He will show at 
The greatest Golden Model living, Uneeda Migh Orion, 
Young boars offered of unusual promise. 


Independence, lowa 





The boar that 
any other that didn't get it 
right around 1,000 Ibs. this fall 
assists, one of the $8,665 record litter. 


Thomas Robinson, 











| 
| 





Fain’s Coming Duroc Sale 


of 40 Head of Great Herd Boars 
17 Fall Boars—23 Spring Boars—Everything Immuned 


EMMETSBURG, IOWA, OCTOBER 31 


They are the very tops of both our fall and spring crops. Nothing goes in 
that isn’t suitable for heading a purebred herd. Sires: Fains Reformer, Great 
Wonder I Am, Joe King Orion, and a top yearling by Pathfinder—a tried sire 

Not alone are these boars good from the fact that they are by great sires 
Come and see their dams. Many have pronounced our brood sows to be the | 
greatest lot in America. Don’t miss the sale if you want a herd boar. Let us | 
have your name and we will see to it that you get a catalog. 


HARRY S. FAIN, EMMETSBURG, l0WA | 


Home of a Herd of Big Type Sows Second to None in the Corn Belt 











Pocahontas Durocs 


30ars offered. Tops from 90 pigs raised. Let us show you good, big bours by Great Orton out 
of a Great Sensation dam; others by our big, high backed, big boned Gelden Hing. We 
can do business in short order when you see them. 


WM. SCHOTT, . - Pocahontas, lowa 


Suburban FarmHerd of Duroc 


Herd headed by BIG WONDER I AM the $3500 son of the champion sire Great Wonder! An 
A nice line of spring boars offered by Pathfinder’s Likeness—the champion Great Wonder | Am 
—Aviator Select and Pal’s Urion—full brother to the worlds champion Great Orion. 

Let us show you some real durocs. Herd immuned. 


H. E. SATRE - - 


GIANT REFORMER 264885 


Duroc boar at the 1918 Minnesota State Fair. We have never seen a longer boar aa 
for his age or a bigger framed boar. He's areal giant. He's the coming big type bear. 

Extra large stretchy spring boars offered by this young monster and out of daughters of Path- 
finder, King the Col. and King Orion 1. Herd immuned. 


JOHN ROSKAMP, . 


Diamond Farm Durocs 


length has no 























Stanhope, lowa 





First 


prize 


Kanawha, lowa 








Herd headed by Diamond 244811 the boar that stands 40 inches and for 


superior for his age. He's a show boar 
We are offering both fall 
monster—and guarantee them to please. 


A. L. NEVILLE, Cherokee Co. 


and spring boars and fall and spring open gilts by this giant 
Remember—We ship on approval. 


Aurelia, lowa 














THIRTY SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


BY BIG BLACK ORANGE 


the best living son of BIG ORANGE, Others by Timm's Wonder, by Fessy’s Timm; Diamond Joe, by King 
Joe, and Orange Type, by Big Black Orange. Two of these are out of Price Maid 2d, third prize sow at lowa 
State Fair this fall, and by Big Black Orange. Others are out of sows by The Piict and Timm's Wonder. 


These Will Be Priced Right and Guaranteed in Every Way 


DREWELOW BROS., New Hampton, 


lowa 





LEFEBURE DUROCS 


Uneeda High Orion at Head of Herd 


I's Equal, Pathfinder, 
booklet, 


Spring boars for sale of the following blood lines: needa High Orion, Grand Mode 
Kern's Sensation, Great Sensation and Cherry King Orion Get on our mailing list for monthly 
descriptive of the Lefebure Durocs We are also the largest Belgian horse breeders in the world. 


HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, Fairfax, lowa 








Short Crop in my Community! 


I will sell 30 gilts and 10 tried sows dirt cheap to any one who will buy the whole bunch. Sows by Col. 
A Gano, Malina’s Sensation, Uneeda Surprise and Pathmarker. Gilts by Jr. Orion Cherry King. formerly 
Fear's Orion Cherry King, the sire of the champion sow at Denver and Kansas in 1917, and by John Orion 
and Great Pathfinder. Write and let me give you my price, as I want to sell. 


Cc. B. CLARK, _ Thompson, Neb. 


Just-a-Mere Stock Farm—With Duroc Jerseys In the Lead 





Three bigh class fall boars by Great Sensation. Now don't spend too much time 
thinking about these if you want a good boar; get on the train and come and see them. 
rhey are REAL boars. 


urberdam. “Some” >t 


Golden Victor, 


LA PORTE CITY, IOWA 


~ High Top Orion 


akg Great Orion 


1 class at the lowa 
pion sow 


oars. 


and out of 


Invincible out of a Dis 





Three big type dandies by Giant 
Lots of big spring boars by 
Benton Wender. First come, first 


MERLE T. ANDERSON, 


Pathfinder’s ay 


By Old Pathfinder 


f two great sires } 
ory wed 
ily great 


BROCKWAY & CO., 
PROETT BROS. 


7th. Jack's Orion King @4, Orion King 
best litters in America. Our $2125.00 Orion Cherry 


our National prize winner, 


served 











Two greats 


state ‘ Patt 


yn et it 
to the lowa char 





ibys 





Letts, lowa 





~ epring 
Orion a 
King »w is raise 


pigs by Joe Orton LI. Jack's Friend 
cin mee regs “_ He re are some of the 
1 8 Joe Orion | 


COME TO AL eX ANDRIA NEBRASHA,. FOR DUROCS 








Juhl Bros.’ Durocs Double Treated 


Big, rugged spring boars offered, mainly the get of our senior herd boar, Pathfinder’s G 


Again. He's the boar they all talk about who see him. His great scale and ruggedness seem to appeal ‘o 
all alike. 

Then, to give a touch of fanciful breeding, we have a litter each by Pathfinder, Great Orion. Chief 
Invincible, Proud Pathfinder, Giant Supreme and Protection Giant. The two latter were junior champions 


Later, one sold for $1700, the other for 82500. 
Let us it ycu out with areal boar. Address 


LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 


at the lowa and South Dakota state fairs, 1918. 
Come and see our new herd boar, Great Orion King. 


JUHL BROTHERS, 





BIG TYPE DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


We are now offering a choice lot of gilts—a car load if you want them; 
also a lot of good, big, stretchy spring boars, litter mates to the 
gilts, for sale Pigs sired by Great Orien’s Giant, Col, Path. 
finder, All Orion, and Jumbo Lllustrator. 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, 





MONROE, IOWA. 


Everything Immune 

















Immuned Duroc Boars 


OF GREAT SCALE, SIRED BY ONE OF THE BIGGEST YEARLING BOARS LIVING 

Those who saw him at the lowa State Fair will not soon forget him. Besides 
these big boars by Lowa Great Wonder, we have a litter of seven dandies by King Orion Cherry. the 
great McAndrews boar. and out of May Gano 2d. Great pigs these are. Alsoa litter by Joe King (r and 
out of a litter sister to Fatn’s Reformer. Mave plenty of material to pick from, and you 


will like the material. 
picaed ME - BEND, 1OWA 


Orion Defender 


Iowa Great Wonder. 





Dileese Sensation 


Two Duroc Boars That Give Prestige to the Breed 


Our crop of epring boars by them justifies us in inviting correspondence and Inspection. Also f 
fall boars offered, grandsons of Pathfinder 


Bred sow sale January 24th. 


J. W. SCHWALLER, 


mera + mmuned. 


Millford, lowa 








Cedar Lawn Farm Durocs 


all e, 8 ffering atJprivate sa 
35 Spring and Fall Boars 


and carry about as mu § 
iar Lawn F art 


Plainfield, lowa 


8 have decid 


of the most popular bloodlin ich 

+ Model axpayer, M. E Orton 
i for their age 
d we can suit you 


HOWARD & B. GooD, 


2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $75 


of Critic and Illustrator breeding 
For full particulars, write 















idress Cec 





A boar and gilt. t related 
Pe 


edigrees with each pig 





Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray, Nebraska 
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lowa Crop Report 

The weather conditions thruout the 
crowing season, which proved so unfa- 
vorable to the smail grain creps of the 
state, worked beneficially for corn. The 
conditions during September were espe- 


cially favorable for maturing and drying 
the erop. Practically 90 per cent or more 
of the total acreage is ia the clear of a 
hard freeze. Some reports indicate that 
considerate corn has been cribbed, espe- 


cially early varieties. A condition of 9 





per cent en October Ist forecasts a pro- 
duction of 414,112,000 bushels. against 
375,624,000 bushels last year. mh would 
appear that farmers have been active In 
selecting threir seed fer next year and 


many have picked sufficent seed for two 
years. 

With*an average yield of bushels 
per acre ef spring wheat on 638,908 acres 
sown this spring, Towa should have har- 
vested 6,861,000 bushels, compared with 
15,500,008 bushels last year. Quality, 66 
per cent. Special attention és called to 
the fact that in many counties this year 
some wheat was considered not worth the 
cost of cutting. In other words, there is 
a factor which existed this year which is 
unusual, the factor of abandoned acreage, 
which the above estimate does not cover, 
and therefore the final estimate in De- 
cember may necessarily result in a smali- 
er total production. 

Oats averaged 34 bushels per acre this 
vear, compared wth 42 bushels kist year. 
Quality. 87 per cent. The high tempera- 
ture during the filling period more than 
any other factor accounts for the low av- 
erage yield. Upon 5,302,000 acres, Iowa's 
oats harvest this year is approximately 
180,268,000 bushels, compared with 229,- 
§72.000 bushels last year. The acreage 

i to oats this year is smaHer than 


9.5 








he unfavorable weather which reduced 
the vield of eats werked damage to Iowa's 
barley crop, the average yield vere 
being only 25 busheis, compared with 31.5 
I last year 5 cent 


per 


shels per 


u Quality, 8&5 
it is estimated that 8,106,000 bushels cov- 
ers Iowa’s production this year, against 
711.240,000 bushels last year Late re 
ports indicate that a considerable acre 
age of barley was so poor that it was 
worth cutting, and was in 
Upon further inves 
probable that it might be found nec- 
ry in making up the fnal acreage re- 
to revise the acreage downward 





some ce 








horgeed down. 
it is 

















condition of white potatoes (Trish) 

on October Ist was 45 per cent of normal 
forecasting the agricultural crop at 6,- 
743.000 bushels, compared with 9,648,000 
last year and 13,110.000 bushels in 1917 
A iller acrea and much lower con- 
dition, dve to lack of moisture, excess 
heat and leaf hoppers, account for t 
low production this year The condition 
of the commercial potato crop, chiefly 
found in Mitchell county, is slightly bet- 
ter 

Cc ition of Other Crops—Sweet pota- 
i 80 per cent; flaxseed, 85; apples, 45; 
c seed, 80; pastures, 85; er: ; 
ghur 95; field peas, 85; tomatoes, per 
c normal yield per acre, 95, acreage 
t sted, 96; cabbages, average vield per 
ac 4 tons, per cent of normal yield per 
acr 75, acreage harvested, 9% onions, 
average yield per acre 180 bushels, pet 
cent of normal yield per acre 8#. acreage 
harvested, 96 per cent: grapes, 140) 
50: sorghum cane for syrup, 95 
beets, $0; buckwhkeat, 89. 

Missouri Crop Report 
The Missouri corn crop gained 2,532,000 


bushels during September, accor@ine to 
E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates 
and the State Board of Agriculture, now 
indicating a total yield of 159,671,000 bush- 
els, which is 27,999,000 bushels more than 
the 1918 crop Missouri corn condition is 

per cent, against 70 cent last 


the 








4e per 
month and a ten-year average of per 
cent, indicating 27.7 bushels per acre 


Fully 80 per cent is mature and saf: 





frost Cribbing can begin exsrlier than 
usual. Up to the time of issving this re- 
Port no frost damage has occurred to the 
late corn, and another week will see prac- 
tically all the crop matured excs in the 
Southeast and scattering fields other 
Sections. Farmers estimate it will take 


fourteen days from October ist to 1 








the tate corn, with southeast Missouri 
requiring about eighteen. Yields run 32 
to 36 bushels in the northern third, 24 to 
<( in the middie and southeast sections 
and 14 in the southwest, where there is a 
hear failure in many localities, and 20 in 
the south-central. Com cutting and silo 
ni ling are nearly finished. Late corn of 
t orth third of the state ripened fast 
early in September, at the expense of 
me 


Vats yield is 27 bushels per acre; total, 
99,000 bushels, against 44,196,000 bush- 
‘ast year. Quality, 85 per cent, which 
S with the ten-year average. Spring 
at yielded 814 bushels per acre, with 
the low quality of 66 per cent: barley, 30 
. ‘Is, and 80 per cent quality; buck- 
Wheat, 71 per cent condition; flaxseed 





Yiel¢ed 9% bushels per acre, better than 
years. 


Wheat seeding for 1919 is later than in 


Tecent 








recent years, because of the dreuth in 
August preventing plowing. Threshing 
very slow, and some labor deficiencies 
prevented plowing until after the late 
rains. Only about 25 per cent of the ex- 
pected acreage of wheat was sown on Oc- 
tober ist, with the largest amount in 
northeast and central sections, and a 
much smaller amount in the southern 
third. Indications now are for a seeding 
of 80 per cent of last year, or 3,394,000 
acres, against 4,243,000 acres of 1918, with 
final returns possibly a million less. The 
uncertainty of conditions and farm labor, 
together with a desire to return to former 
cropping systems, causes farmers to seed 
less or cut out the crop altegether. Seed- 
ing of rye will be about 90 per cent that of 
last year. Chinch bugs are plentiful m 
Lewis. Pike, Henry. St. Clair, Phelps, 
Jefferson, St. Charles. McDonald and Cape 
Girardeau counties, with some Hessian 
fly in Webster county. Earty sown wheat 
is coming up to a good stand. 

Forage creps improved during the past 
month. Grain sorghums indicate 80 per 
cent; field peas, 76; soy beans, 74; millet, 
75, with 25 cut for seed; clover seed, 65. 
Much newly-seeded clover will go over to 
next year. Alfalfa seed, 2 bushels per 
acre, the same as last year. 

Fruit and garden crops nearly all gath- 
ered. Apples, 57 per cent, some commer- 
cial orchards going at high prices: pears, 
66; grapes, 76; tormatoes, 7) per cent yield; 
cabbages, 3 tons per acre: onions, 89 
bushels; potatoes, 75 bushels, against 50 
last year; sweet potatoes, 79 per cent; 
tobacco, 89; peanuts, 80; sorghum cane 
for syrup, 79 per cent. 

Pastures, 76 per cent, against 78 last 
menth and 74 as an average. Rapidly 
improving in nearly all sections; with sea- 
sonable weather during the next month, 
fall and winter grazing will be sufficient. 
Water for live stock is now plentiful. 

General conditions are more favorable 
than in September. Farm werk now ac- 
tive, soil in good condition, labor situation 
slowly stabilizing itself Live stock all 
healthy, with but littl cattle feeding 
beginning, but that of. hogs near the nor- 


mal Interest in sheep feeding increas- 
ing. Missouri farmers are adjusting their 


afafirs to the reconstruction period. 





Nebraska Crop Report 


A fair corn crop of good quality is fore- 
casted for Nebraska in spite of the poor 


condition in most of the southeastern 
quarter of the state The October Ist 
condition of 72 per cent promises a pro- 


duction of 169,974,000 bushels, compared 
to 123,086,000 bushels last year and the 
1913-17 average of 188,596,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates of A. E. 
Anderson, of the federal Bureau of Crop 
Estimate and Geo. A. Williams, of the 
state Bureau of Markets and Marketing. 









Outside of the southeastern quarter of the 
state, the yields will more than meet 
earlier expectations, some being nearly 


has matured 
frost without 


late corn 
withstand a 


norma! Even the 
iently to 
damage 

The preliminary estimate of the yield of 


suffic 






oats is 33 bushels per acre, which will 
give the state a crop of 75.999,000 bushels 
Last year oats averaged 22.2 bushels, and 


the total preduction was 56,188,000 bush- 
The 1913-17 average as 78,988,000 
bushels. The crop is below the average in 
northeastern Nebraska. he southeast- 
ern quarter of the state has a very good 
oats crop. The quality is 88 per cent, 
compared to 79 last year and 88 as the 
ten-year average. 

The average yield of spring wheat is es- 
timated to be 8 bushels per acre, com- 
pared to 11.9 bushels last year. The pro- 
daction will approximate 6,496,000 bushets, 


} 
eis 


compared to 9,663,000 bushels last year. 
Yields were extremely poor in eastern 
Nebraska. Some fields were plowed un- 


der, as the crop would net pay for har- 
threshing. Central Nebraska 
better, and most of the western 
have a fairly good crop. The 
quality is 70 per cent, compared to 85 last 
year and 88 as the ten-year average. 

The total pretiminary production esti- 
mate of all wheat is 55,496,000 bushels, 
compared to 43,141,000 bushels last year. 
The average yield of all wheat is 12.8 
bushels, compared to 11.5 bushels last year 
and 17.6 bushels the 1913-1917 average. 
The past three wheat crops have ranged 
from a partial failure to almost a com- 
plete failure in 1917, when more than 85 
per cent of the acreage was winter killed. 

Barley, Hike oats, fared better than the 
other grain crops. The yield is 27 bush- 
els, compared to 16.5 bushels last year. 
The production is 8,343,000 bushels, com- 
pared to 5,660,000 bushels last year. The 
quality is 84 per cent. Last year it was 
78 per cent, and the ten-year average 
is 86 per cent. 

The condition of potatoes at the time 
of harvest was 59 per cent, compared to 
the ten-year average of 70 per cent. There 
is a considerable variance in yields, some 
being fair while others are hardly worth 
harvesting. The present condition fore- 
casts a crop of 6,210,000 bushels, com- 
pared to 10,406,000 bushels last year. While 
the farm crop of potatoes was poor last 
year, the acreage was much lareer and 
the commercial crop of western Nebraska 


vesting or 
fared 


counties 


commercial potato crop of the western 
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counties approximates half of a normal 
crop, and the irrigated potatees probably 
two-thirds of a anormal crop. 

Other minor crops are reported as 
lows: Flax, 55 per cent; apples, 50; 
ver seed, 75; alfalfa seed, 2 bushels per 
acre compared to 2.6 bushels as the six- 
year average, and the acreage 50 per cent 
of last year; pasture, 80 per cent; field 
beans, 67 per cent of a normal yield; to- 
matoes, 83 per cent of a normal yield; 
cabbage, 74 per cent of a normal yield; 
enions, 104 bushels per acre, which is less 
than expected; grapes, 83 per cent; pears, 
62; sorghum, 83; sugar beets, 92. 

While the seeding of winter wheat has 
been delayed, it will not be as late on 
the average us last vear. The much-need- 
ed rains came eartier this fall. Previous 
te the September rains, the soil had be- 
come so hard and dry over much of the 
winter wheat belt that it was extremely 
Mest of the wheat grow- 
ers have had unusually poor success in 
preducing wheat for the past three years, 
and some are of the opinion that next 
year’s acreage will be reduced somewhat. 
The present year’s acreage was larger 
than usual. 


2 ° 
Illinois Crop Report 

Perhaps the mgst noteworthy showing 
of the report isswed October 10th by S. D. 
Fessenden, field agent of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, and Charles Adkins, di- 
rector of the state Department of Agri- 
culture, is the small yields per acre of 
spring wheat and oats, 11 and 29 bushels, 
respectively, which are far below the av- 
erage yields of these grains in this state. 

There was heavy rainfall in nearly all 
sections in the third week of the month 
and light to moderate rains in the north- 
ern and western portions in the last week. 
These rains greatly impreved the condi- 
tion of the soil for fall plowing and seed- 
ing. Temperatures were for most of the 
time cither normal or above it. 

Plowing and seeding of fall grains made 
good progress during the last part of the 
month, but were greatly retarded during 
the first three weeks by the hard and dry 
condition of the ground. 

Corn shows a conditon of 78 per cent, 
an increase of 2 per cent since September 
lst This indicates a crop of 298,996,000 
bushels, as compared with an indication 

on September Ist 


of 294,640,000 
and a crop of 351,450,000 bushels produced 


fol- 
clo- 





bushels 


last year. The filling of the silos is near- 
ly completed and it seems probable that 
more corn has been put into them than 
in any past season Husking has begun 
in spots, and cribbing will be started by 


the middle of the month. Corn is matur- 
ing and is drying out this season with 
almost unprecedented rapidity. 

An average vield of 11 bushels per acre 
is reported for wheat, and a crop of 
7,260,000 bushels is indicated, .as compared 
with 8,500,000 bushels indicated September 
lst and a crop of 6,725,000 bushels har- 
vested last year Quality ef the grain is 
poor, being estimated at 72 per cent of a 
high medium grade The plant this year 
was of thin growth, the heads generally 
short, and there was much damage caused 
by scab, which was very prevalent 

The average yield of oats for this sea- 
son’s crop is reperted at 29 bushels per 
acre, less than the ten-year average. This 
indicates a crop of about 118,958,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 125,521,000 bushels, 
the forecast of September ist, and a crop 
of 198,352,000 bueshels produced last year. 
The quality is not high, being only 83 per 
cent of a high medium grade. The oats 
are very light weight, due in part at least 
to long-continued dry weather. 

The yield per acre of barley will aver- 
age 27 bushels accerding to the returns, 
and the forecast of the crop on this basis 
is 5,724,000 bushels, as compared with 
5,417,000 bushels indicated on September 
Ist, and a crop of 9,000,000 bushels har- 
vested last year. Quality is only fair, 
being reported at 85 per cent of a high 
medium grade. 





Kansas Crop Report 


Kansas corn at time of harvest offered 
2 prospect of 45 per cent of a normal 
crop, forecasting an average yield of 15.3 
bushels and a production of 65,652,000 
bushels this year, as compared to a pro- 
duction of 43,523,000 bushels last year and 
119,028,000 bushels in 1917. The average 
annual production of corn in Kansas in 
the past ten years has been 106,083,000 
bushels, and the average yield has been 
14.3 bushels. The yield per acre this year 
will compare favorably with the ten-year 
average yield, but the acreage planted in 
1919 was the smallest since 1894. Septem- 
ber weather could not do much to either 
help or hinder the corn crop. Thru the 
central third of the state corn is almost 
a failwre. Some counties in the northeast 
have a fair crop, and some in the north- 
west a very good crop. Practically all the 
crop is well matured, tho light in those 
sections of the state where the summer 
drouth was very severe and long con- 
tinued. 

Preliminary estimate shows an average 
yield of 28 bushels of oats this year, as 
compared with 22 bushels in 1918 and 31 
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was extra good. This year the dry-land 
bushels in 1917. The 1919 production wiil 
amount to 44,072,000 bushels, as compared 
with 51,238,000 bushels in 1918, 76,804,000 
in 1917 and 45,524,000 as the ten-year av- 
erage. The ten-year average yield has 
been 26 bushels per acre. The quality of 
this year’s crop is very fair, being rated 
at 86 per cent, 100 per cent representing 


a high medium grade. Oats are much 
lighter in the eastern third of the state 
than elsewhere. 


To this year’s crop of 144,807,000 bushels 
of Kansas winter wheat, a total of 279,000 
bushels of spring wheat is to be added. 
This spring wheat represents an average 
yield of 9.3 bushels per acre on 30,000 
acres, grown largely in the northwest, 
altho a scattering acreage is found thru- 
out the state. No estimate as to the 
acreage of winter wheat to be seeded this 
fall will be taken until December tst, af- 
ter drilling is completed. From present 
outlook, a much reduced acreage is to be 
anticipated. Im the rectangle formed in 
the southern part ef Kansas by a north 
and south line thru Dodge City and an 
east and west line thru McPherson, it is 
quite generally too dry to permit of seed- 
ing and preparation for seeding. There 
is some exception in the northwestern 
portion of this rectangle. Elsewhere in 
the state meisture ranges fram ample to 
abundant, and seeding is being pushed to 
the maximum, altho on the average the 
seeding date is very late. It looks as tho 
the state would seed at least 35 per cent 
less than last year’s phenomenal record 
acreage. Some counties will not seed half 
as much as in 1918. 

Kansas this vear broke all her past reo- 
ords in barley production. Altho the acre- 


age was less than in either 1917 or 1918, 
the yield per acre is estimated at 27 
bushels this year, which is the largest 


yield per acre recorded in the past fifteen 
years, with the exception of 1915, when 
the yield was 31 bushels This year's 
yield is almost double the ten-year aver- 
age yield of 14.1 bushels, and the 1919 
production of 14,499,000 bushels is three 
times the ten-year average production of 
4,690,000 bushels. 

Kafir, milo and feterita came up to 
harvest with a promise of 80 per cent of 
a normal crop. The sorghum crops, both 
grain and saccharine, have seldom reached 
as generally satisfactory maturity in the 
state Even in the extreme northwest 
counties, nearly every variety has ma- 
tured grain without frost damage. A crop 
of 27,514,000 bushels is foreeasted this 
year. The average production of the last 
four years has been 21,490,000 bushels. 
The record grain sorghum year in Kansas 
was 1915, with 35,100,000 bushels. Harvest 
has been pushed in the past two weeks, 
and an earlier completion is ‘promised 
than for several years 

This year 20,000 acres were devoted to 
broom corn, which supplied a yield of 334 
pounds per acre, with a total production 
of 3,340 tons. The year 1917 produced the 
record crop of 9,300 tons on 62,000 acres. 
In 1918, 58,000 acres produced 8,500 tons, 
but the broom corn market broke, and the 
spring of 1919 saw a big carry-over still 


on farms, with few buyers, because the 
crop was only mediocre in quality. <A 66 


per cent reduction in acreage was the re- 
sult this year. This year's crop shows a 
better quality of brush with a larger per- 
cent of hurl than last year. 


Ohio Crop Report 





The Ohio corn crop matured under 
practically ideal weather conditions, ac- 
cording to J. L. Cochrun, in charge of the 


Ohio Crop Reporting Service, and October 
Ist found net only the great bulk of the 
crop in shock, but cribbing under way in 
many sections. Our outlook is now for 
158,456,000 bushels, the second largest 
corn crop in the history of the state. 
The record was rhade in 1912, with a pro- 
duction of 174,410,000 bushels. 


Our average yield per acre of spring 
wheat in 1918 was 21.5 bushels, and the 
quality 96 per cent. This so stimulated 


interest in the crop that the acreage was 
doubled this season and hopes were high 


until extremely hot, dry weather came 
during the critical period. The result 


was an average yield of 16 bushels to the 
acre, with quality of only 81 per cent, be- 
ing 3 bushels in average yield and 4 points 
in quality under that of the winter wheat 
crop for the year. The production of 
spring wheat for the state is now esti- 
mated at 480,000 bushels. 

The average yield of oats for the state 
this season is 33.3 bushels, which is near- 
ly 3 bushels less than the ten-year aver- 
age. This comparatively low yield is 
due largely to the late start of the crop 
on account of the rainy spring and the 
extremely hot, dry weather during June. 
Production for the state, 53,676,000 bush- 
els; quality, 88, which is about 1 point 
less than the ten-year average. 

September rains over the important late 
potato producing sections of the state 
improved somewhat the outlook for this 
crop, and our present forecast is for a 
State production of 9,405,000 bushels, a 
gain over the September Ist forecast of a 
half-million bushels. Favorable weather 
netted a gain in the buckwheat outlook 
also, and the crop went into harvest with 
a prospect of 675,000 bushels for the state. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. DUROC JERSEYS. DUROC JEKSEYS. 








DAIRYLAND FARM The Twelve Thousand Dollar | ' 


DUROCS |/=JACK’S ORION=- Royal Pathfinder 








prize winning Investor Colonel, | ~— a . 
0 for as a senior pig This is our new Duroc herd boar. He is the boar 


A splendid crop of big, early spring boars offered great boar, for sale, 
by Investor Colone Pat I r’s “7 tetont ] 


. - King the Col., 
Sensation, K R of Orions, Defender Trailm aker j Cherry King Orion 


and Jack's Orion 5th 


Herd headed by 
the boar we refus 





Eighteen March and April boars, sired by th's 





we have had our mind on for a long time. 








: y : and Educator bred dams. 
Drop tn and see us, ou will be welcome 9 : . A P ¢ ae re 
’ ct JACK’S ORION has proven himself to be one of the greatest sires of the breed. Herd Immuned 
DAIRYLAND FARM, Storm Lake, lowa He was the highest priced pig sold in the United States in 1916. He cost us CURT HERRING 
4. L. HYZER, Proprietor $6,000, and we know we got him che: aga: 
roprietor $6,000, and we know we got him cheap. Box 40. Mechanicsville, low 








JACK’S ORION was the first prize aged boar at the Iowa state fair in 1918. — 


JACK’S ORION is recognized as the best bred Orion boar living. The value 
Joe King Orion dt of the Orion blood is best indicated in the get ot JACK’S ORION from the sows Boone Trail Durecs 
Greate he prise winning 7500 Jos of various strains with which he has been mated. Watch JACK’S ORION grow. 


King Orlon ac herd, He's s the & big kind wit Stretchy boars of March and April farrow 


big feed BRED SOW SALE JANUARY 14. bonne oF geod sualtty. Herd heated ty KiNc Vi 








Early Spring Boars by WOR BEES mighty eon of Grest Wonder I 
_Joe King Orion 2d ADAMS & SWAIN, ALGONA, LOWA || picsse aitwne'sce tiem Let ts near from you” 
ou re of thfinde 2 noted 3 3 ) Bred Sow Sale Jan. 29. 
beara, in abort, we hove a variety of the leading | - soit — | HENRY T. LARSON, Eagle Grove, lowa 


Valley King 


the biggest and best son of the grand champion , 


Hi j | i. C r @ rest F a r m Valley Col., is now offered for sale. He sir 
right type Also some big. husky spring boa j 
Valley King. Some by W. A.’s Pathfinder, by 


Offer s Duroc boars. 65 to select from, sired nm fi ‘ > reed 
inder. Would spare a few spring gilts. Priced 
y Hu s Sensation, litter mate to the. gral nd sonable. gastataction peas win. 


champion Giant Wonder I Am. 
Few by Pathfinder’s Protection, Mahaska Wonder Geneva, lowa, Nov. 5 W. A. McNEILUS, Bristow, lowa 
— Giant Invincible. The very cream of Dur c 


Se See Seventy head of open tried sows, fall and spring gilts, fall and spring boars, OAK G ROVE DUROCS 


FRANK HILL, Shell Rock, lowa and the herd boar, Trailfinder 205515. Trailfinder is one of the greatest Spring boars at moderate prices. Sires 


-athfi » boars liv M4 je is the sire of the forty ring boars and gilts, and 
wana yl a beaty ll A, s e sire of the fo spring boars c s i Pathfinder. Pathfinder’s Type. 1. F.’s King t 
ss povrtnetage Be tom 4 ° and Giantess Wonder, Herd immuned. 


te catalog = > gr ¢ " Address 
Volehuret Toe. Get our catalog. Watch for the big ad next week. Addre HOWARD L. COOK, Manchester, lows 


D U R Oo Cc S LEEGH WISEMAN, Geneva, | lowa | puROG JERSEY SPRING BOARS 














Ered Sow Sale January 2 


a seecy” " *"iene, ton. | Leach Wiseman’s Dispersion Sale of 
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I t a husky t h of ia , oe 7 a enanaanen ———_—__—— of March and April Farrow 
: ave ee cece y load < good spring | Sired by Royal Model, Orion King, and one by « a 
enor 4 a aa ar blood lines for sale at i Great Sensation. These boars’ dams are by ng 
reasonabie prices | Orion Cherry, Jowa Cherry King, and boars of Sensa 
A, Wa BARTHOLOMEW qa roc en ows tion breeding. We offer Royal Model, a big 2 ar 
old, and Orion King, a yearling by Jack's Cherry 
WYalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ailineis. “ Orion. Mie oe two boars are ~ oro ‘ rs ig 
" a ome es type. priag boars are price rom $675 to #13 

cYOUNG'S [QERD Offered for Quick Sale Special attention to mali orders, Write 
¥ ‘ a. KOC . —~g — Fall gilts, junior and senior yearlings. Splendid big sows and choicest breeding. T. A. Tarpy & Son, West Side, lowa 
or sale ommy Wonder by ommy lon, Price $250 each 


Liberty Chief by Liberty Loan, D.’s Grand ca 
Model by Grand Mode! 8th, and7 yearling boars—2 
rats dwayne ty Crncon Cheienget ||Ae E. MALLORY, Hampton, lowa reat Orion 
out of Cherry Orion King dams, A few Cherry Orion 
YEARLING BOARS FOR SALE 


King fall boars and 25 open and bred gilts that are 
about a year old now, sired by D.’s Grand Model and 

If looking fora real herd header by Great ‘ 
with the high back, size and type, see these 


bred to Liberty Chief. A few choicely bred Scotch 
Sieber ta Cou 's Dur ar and Gilt Sale 
Also 10 High Pathfinder fa}! boars, extr ivy 


Lt DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa pe Ce ee nore a 
es At Ft. Dodge, la., Saturday, Nov. Sth itn*iccor"ick «ie 
DUROG FALL BOARS | 50 Head Boars and Gilts 50 reer ae, on 


R SALE 
2 | boars b F #1 yincible. Sp b 3 by gz Redee , Gre 
Se... . . ne Ten tell Benes ages His eae Beitr rt fo eto Great Darling’s Immuned Durocs 
Boy Ee by King Sensation and out of sows er Fall “boars at 875 to 680. Spring boars €50 ea A 
carry the blood of some of the most noted sires of JOHN Cc. COUGHLON Clare, lowa. good yearling by Orion Cherry King A at $10 ur 


the breed. Cheapduring August. Your money back | ——— boars ars sired by sons of Pathfinder, Great Wonder 


if not satisfied 6 | and Orton King E. | 
Also fail gilts, open, of the same breeding. Write . E. D. & JAS. W. DARLING, Estherville, lows. 


for further particulars or call and see them 


H.E. Huston, towa Fats, owa PRAIRIE VIEW FARM DUROG SALE ———cc""— 
Woodlawn Durocs  AQUON, ILLINOIS, ocToBER 21st —_ Learn Auctioneering 


Fall and Spring Boars %, Size and Quality | at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
An Extra Good Lot of Fall and Spring Gilts independent with no capital invested. Every branch 


E R N EST H UGGI N Ss, Maquon, Ilinois »: Sag business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
Jones National School of Auctioneering 


ai VOLGA VALLEY FARM HERD OF DUROG JERSEYS 20 cose Se SE. 


PETER HOELZNER, ws Emmetsburg, lowa More fine specimens of big type early March boars to offer than ever before. Large, massive fellows, 


| 
} 
| 

— } many with distinctive herd boar characteristics. And the blood lines of their sires will please you: 
| Cherry Orion King by the Nationa! prize winner, Cherry King Orion, one of the biggest of all year- uc joneers a e g oney 
} 


























40 epring gilts. The get of my herd boar, Jerry 
Orion, best breeding son of Aviator. Every one 
is of the Aviator type. We doubt that bigger or 
better spring pigs are to be found Will spare few 
open yearling sows. Herd immuned. 


Am offering at private treaty 20 spring boars and | 
} 
| 
| 











of the Gano family. Have a few by the champion Grand Model's Equal. We are discriminating very care- 
fully with regard to boars suitable for breeding purposes. Those who place their order with us will receive 
a boar that has gone thru a rigid sifting process. Give us a trial. 


How would you like to be one of them? Write‘ 
as a cm — Four weeks term opene 
ew wagon horse is coming fine 


Duroc Jersey Boars ling boare—a line-bred Orion; Ming Gano 24, without doubt the biggest and most evenly turned boar 





| MISSOU RL vAU ‘CTION SCHOOL. Largest in world. 
OF EARLY SPRING FARROW | J. H. MORF, RANDALIA, IOWA | w.B. Canrenrer, President, 816 Walnut Street 
and large for their ages. Are by our great boars, | ————-———— | Kansas City, Missouri. 








lowa Wonder and Bigger Pathfinder. 


We might spare Bigger Pathfinder. He's ‘‘some” * aa 
am tiie DUROC BOARS AND GILTS SIRED BY JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 
BEN. G. STUDER, Wesley, lowa 

aivemccinitenis ¥ aie | Experience as a breeder, fieldman and Salesu 
. | 2581 Newport Ave., Write early 
Duroc Fall and Spr ing —— —— 


Boars and Open Gilts 


Orion Cherry King. Taxpayer, Defender and other 





and out of well bred sows, for sale at private treaty. A few are sired by other 3 
good boars. All are in splendid condition. I am pricing them from $75 to $100 
and guarantee to fill mafl orders with first class stuff. Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 


For further information, address 
‘ — Angus Breeder and Live Stock 


LEE A. KELLOG, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA Auctioneer 


NEE ~—--- ——— —— a — Let me assist you in your next Angus * 


LOG CABIN FARM COMING STRONG 


popular breedings. Write for prices and description, " 
) . Bi t, rthiest and bi J. L. McILRATH, GRINNELL 1OwA 

E. J. HAWKER, West Liberty, la. | Mic’s Great Sensation ine: Ei stitution tothis age. | “'weamaue a apectatts of eomateeins 

Boar Sale Evening of October 21, at Waverly, lowa pedigreed live stock sales. 


2 * > » s ‘ 
Bloomfield’s | Bi - Durocs Our'Sale follows Urbanside sale at Waterloo in the day time. It is an offering largely the get of L. C. F ift a — he or ane ~s oe ag ares sk 
Great Orion, pronounced by many as the best son of the world’s champion, Great Orion. Included also an’ sean es ow a me f° cma 
are 10 spring gilts, among which is a litter mate to Mc.’s Great Sensation, perhaps the lengthiest t 1 — — 
r > Pp » ar Gra ne ’ ; ) . c in's R 1e 2 , ion are 
early spring boars. Our pig crop sults us mi wate Boars by Long Pathfinder, Great Sensation, Great Orion Sensation, Fain's Reformer and Joe King Orion are 
W th year, and we have no fear but the ars 


el tis ar. al , nave no fe .* at u~ listed. Your name, please, for catalog Tecumseh, Neb: asha 
will please buyers H. A. McCAFFREE, JANESVILLE, IOWA 12 M. PUTMA AUCTIONEER 
Five Soteenties Fall Boars Satan aeeastaimeetil PrpierEED Live * 5 


cramaisaae So | OB RIEN SENSATION & eves ccc | Le st aaestaneeti i 
’ " ‘re “aes nr a . ce » i er 
aX UIC fair heads our be ~ I. E. STICK ELMA you a successful 


| Queen's Model, 
reat sons of Great Sel ns nie on . = c 
0. F. BLOOMFIELD, West Union, lowa | He is big type thra and thru. Bred Sow Sale January 81. You will want a sow bred to the CLARINDA, IOWA ence in conducting ’ 


—s |} giant cha auctions of all kin 
~ng reeram SEEMAN | REINFELD BROS., Obrien County, Moneta, lowa S.. W. B. & JE DUNCAN 
iT) . s 1 


SEEMAN BROS., JESUP, ee ae Seg — " Seas aoa m. iooenie > 
— Bears for improvement : ‘3 @) t O n e | R a a h | Duree Jerse Boars AUCTIONEER OMAHA, NEB. — 
Beate aed Waele Sica RE | pape sear at ie tps, cess je ce] Pavone <a | WG. KRASCHEL 23855!" 


ne . Me a 1 the tact t ah he} breeds | Big, stretchy and classy one by a 
a a a ae oe ice ‘< > we ; pe—the t in (yD aa se = the great boar, Investor. Immuned. ul PROS 
«eg Fd A hall and spring boars offered by Colonel Rajah that FIFTEEN-MONTHS-OLD HEREFORD BULL H D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


» February 2 . 2 
Bred Seow Sale February 28 One outstanding March yearl! of Fairfax breeding, also for sale. 1 breeder of Shropshire sheep and Her 
D* ZOC _herd bo: ar, Great Wonder A 24% 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Pa eens Sree wee weral 8 | EJ. EDWARDS, Alta, lowa | A. F. BROWN, Jefferson, lowa | —— ae 
b 7 a nd engt “1 sows with tters Spring | — eee —— amesionee? 
boars at @7Seach. WM. KERR, Aurora lowa When writing ‘to advertisers, please » mention Ww allaces’ Farmer. }. A. NEWMAN woenan, Lowe 


























We are headquarters this year for prime 
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